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PREFACE. 


The  materials  of  which  the  following  volumes  consist 
are  derived  from  the  works  of  eminent  English  theo- 
logical writers  who  lived  after  the  commencement, 
and  before  the  close,  of  the  seventeenth  Century. 

The  passages  selected  are  presented  to  the  reader 
without  any  curtailment  or  addition,  either  in  the  text 
.or  in  the  notes. 


The  Book  of  Common  Pbayer  being  one  of  the 
greatest  national  blessings  which  God  has  vouchsafed 
to  this  Country,  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that  an 
elucidation  of  its  contents  from  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  Divines  whom  England  has  produced,  may 
serve  to  increase  our  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence  for 
this  benefit  and  privilege,  and  will  render  that  gratitude 
more  rational  and  intelligent;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by   exhibiting  a  specimen  of   the  rich  resources   of 
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VI  PREFACE. 

English  Theology  of  one  Century,  and  in  connection 
with  one  Subject,  will  increase  our  reverence  and  love 
towards  the  Church  of  our  Country,  and  will  thus 
promote  its  best  interests,  and  those  of  sound  Piety  and 
Learning. 

The  Editor  has  prefixed  a  short  biographical  Sketch 
of  the  writers  from  whom  the  selections  are  made, 
and  has  added  to  the  volumes  a  copious  analytical  Index, 
which,  he  trusts,  will  be  found  of  service. 


LIST  OF  THE  AUTHORS  SELECTED. 


Baerow,  Isaac,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Born  in 
London,  October,  1630.  Educated  at  the  Charter  House;  went 
to  Trinity  College,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  February,  1 645 ; 
chosen  Fellow  of  that  College,  1649;  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  said 
University,  1 660.  Preferred  to  a  Prebend  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Salisbury,  which  he  resigned  on  being  appointed  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  1673.  Died  May,  1677;  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St  Peter's,  Westminster.  [See  Life,  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  his 
Works.'] 

Bent  ley,  Richard,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Born  January  27th,  1661-2,  at  Oulton, 
in  the  parish  of  Wakefield,  Yorkshire.  Brought  up  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  Wakefield ;  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
1676;  incorporated  M.A.  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  1689;  in- 
stalled a  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  1692 ;  appointed  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1700;  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely, 
1701  ;  chosen  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  1716.  Died  July,  1742, 
and  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College.  [See  Life,  by  Bishop 
Monk], 

Beveridge,  William,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Born  at  Barrow,  in  the 
County  of  Leicester,  1636.  Educated  at  the  Free  School  of  Oak- 
ham, in  the  County  of  Rutland  ;  admitted  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  1653 ;  B.  A.,  1656;  M.A.,  1660,  ordained  Deacon  by 
Bishop  Sanderson,  January,  1660-1,  and  Priest  in  the  same  month 
preferred  about  the  same  time  to  the  Vicarage  of  Ealing,  Middlesex  ; 
presented  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  1672 ;  collated  to  the 
Prebend  of  Chiswick,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  1674;  D.D., 

.  1679;  installed  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  1684;  declined  the 
Bishoprick  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1691 ;  consecrated  Bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
1704.  Died  at  Westminster,  March  5th,  1708;  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.     [See  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Home."] 

Br  am  hall,  John,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.     Born  at  Pontefract, 
in  Yorkshire,  about   the  year  1593.      Admitted    of  Sidney   Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  1608;    B.A.,  1612;  M.A.,  1616;   D.D.,  1630; 
installed  Prebendary  of  York,  1633  ;  preferred  to  the  Archdeaconry  o£ 
Meath,  same  year;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Londonderry,  \<&^\  o\>\\^^ 
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on  account  of  the  troubles,  1641-2,  to  leave  Ireland,  and  privately 
embark  for  England :  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  July  2.  1644, 
quitted  England,  and  landed  at  Hamburgh,  July  8th,  1 644 ;  lived  at 
Brussels  till  1648;  returned  to  Ireland,  1648;  escaped  thence,  and 
reached  Rotterdam,  same  year;  returned  to  England  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 1660;  translated  to  the  Archbishoprick  of  Armagh,  1660-1. 
Died  June  25th,  1663  ;  buried  in  Christ's  Church,  Dublin.  [See 
Life,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  Works.  ] 

Bull,  George,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Born  at  Wells,  March 
25th,  1634.  From  Grammar  Schools  at  Wells  and  at  Tiverton, 
removed  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  1648;  ordained  1655.  Married 
to  Bridget  Gregory,  1 658 ;  made  Prebendary  of  Gloucester,  1 678  ; 
published  his  principal  works  between  the  years  1668  and  1703.  Con- 
secrated Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1705.  Died  the  17th  of  February, 
1710,  and  buried  at  Brecknock.     [See  Life,  by  Nelson."] 

Charles  the  First,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  (sur- 
named  the  Martyr).  Third  son  of  James  the  Sixth,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  Anne  of  Denmark.  Born  at  Dumfermeling  in  Fifeshire,  Scot- 
land, Nov.  19th,  1600.  Created  Duke  of  Albany,  Marquess  of  Or- 
mond,  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  Baron  of  Ardmanock,  1602.  Duke  of  York, 
Jan.  6th,  1604  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  November  3d,  1616.  Proclaimed 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  March  28th,  1625. 
Married  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  same  year-  Crowned,  Feb.  2d, 
1626.  Murdered  by  his  rebellious  subjects  at  Whitehall,  Jan.  30th, 
1649.     Buried  at  Windsor  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  George. 

EiJtcby  BoutlKlk^j.  [For  arguments  to  prove  that  this  work  was  written 
by  King  Charles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  able  treatise  upon  the 
subject,  written  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  entitled  "  Who  wrote  EIkwv 
BcurikiK$i?   8vo.  London,  1824-5."] 

Chilli ngworth,  William,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury.  Born  at 
Oxford,  1602;  admitted  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1618  ; 
elected  Fellow,  1 628 ;  persuaded  by  Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  he  forsook 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome, 
but  returned  to  the  Church  of  England  through  the  arguments  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  1631  ;  installed  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  1638. 
Died  1 643 ;  buried  in  Chichester  Cathedral.  [See  Life,  prefixed  to 
his  Works ;  Wood's  Athena ;  Locke's  Thoughts  concerning  Reading  and 
Study  ;    and  Desmaizeaux's  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.'] 

Comber,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham.  Born  at  Westerham,  in 
Kent,  1645.  Admitted  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  1659 ; 
B.  A.,  1666  ;  installed  a  Prebendary  of  York,  1677  ;  promoted  to  the 
Deanery  of  Durham,  1691.  Died  25th  November,  1699  ;  buried  at 
Stonegrave,  Yorkshire.  [See  Life,  by  his  great  grandson,  Thomas 
Comber,  B.A.] 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  D.D.,  Master  of  Christ's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Born 
at  A  Her,  in  Somersetshire,  161 7.     Matriculated  in  the  University  of 
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Cambridge,  at  Emmanuel  College,  1632;  M.A.,  1639;  chosen  Fellow 
soon  afterwards;  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  1644;  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  1645.  Preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  at  West- 
minster,  March  31st,  1647.  [For  this  sermon  see  Vol.  II.  p.  161— 
217.]  Chosen  Master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  1654,  and 
married  the  same  year;  installed  Prebendary  of  Gloucester,  1678. 
Died  at  Cambridge,  June  26th,  1688,  and  buried  in  the  Chapel  of 
Christ's  College.     [See  Life,  by  Thomas  Birch.] 

DdwkIi  John,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Born  in  London,  1573.  Edu- 
cated by  a  private  tutor  at  home,  and  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford ;  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge)  at  the  age  of  14  ;  three  years  afterwards 
admitted  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Married,  1602.  Ordained,  1617.  Promoted 
to  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  1621.  Died  March  31st,  1631  ;  buried 
in  St.  Paul's,  London.  [See  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography  ; 
Life,  by  Alford,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Donne* s  Works ;  Walton's 
Lives,-  and  Fuller's  Worthies.] 

Fabjndon,  Anthony,  B.D.  Born  at  Sunning,  Berks,  1596.  Admitted 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1612;  elected  Fellow,  1617; 
M.A,  1620;  ordained  about  this  time;  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Bray,  1634;  dispossessed  of  his  preferment  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  and  with  a  wife  and  seven  children,  nearly  reduced  to  starv- 
ation, invited  to  be  Pastor  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street, 
London.  Died  at  his  house  in  Milk  Street,  September,  1658,  and 
buried  in  the  parish  church  there.  [See  Woods  Athena;  Walker's 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy ;  Lloyd's  Memoirs,  and  Preface  prefixed  to  his 
Sermons.] 

Fibld,  Richard,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Born  at  Hempstead,  in 
Hertfordshire,  October  15th,  1561.  Received  his  education  in  the 
Free  School  of  Berkhampstead ;  admitted  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  1577 ;  chosen  Divinity  Reader  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1594.  Married 
same  year  to  Elizabeth  Harris ;  and  preferred  about  the  same  time  to 
the  Rectory  of  Burghcleare,  Hampshire.  Made  Prebendary  of  Windsor, 
1596  ;  Promoted  to  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester,  1610.  Lost  his  wife, 
1614 ;  married,  two  years  afterwards,  the  widow  of  Dr.  John  Spencer. 
Died  November  15th,  1616  ;  buried  in  the  outer  Chapel  of  St  George, 
at  Windsor,  below  the  choir.  [See  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
and  Wood's  Athena.] 

Hacket,  John,  D.D.,  'Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  in  the  Strand,  September  1st, 
1592.  Educated  at  Westminster  School;  elected,  with  George 
Herbert,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1608  ;  ordained,  1618 ;  made 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  1623  ;  preferred  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Holborn,  1624 ;  and  to  the  Parsonage  of  Cheam,  in  Surrey, 
soon  afterwards.  Married  about  this  time.  Appointed  to  speak  be- 
fore the  Long  Parliament  in  behalf  of  Cathedral  Establishments,  1641  ; 
obtained  a  Canonry  of  St.  Paul's,  1 642 ;  expelled  from  his  prefer- 
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ment  during  the  Usurpation ;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1 661 . 
Died,  at  Lichfield,  October  28th,  1670j  buried  in  Litchfield  Ca- 
thedral.     [See  Life,  by  Plume.] 

Hall,  Joseph,  D.D.  Born  at  Bristow  Park,  Leicestershire,  July  1st, 
1574.  Admitted  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1590;  preferred 
to  the  Deanery  of  Worcester,  1616;  sent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
1618,  1619;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1627;  translated  to 
Norwich,  1641.  Died,  at  High  am,  near  Norwich,  September  8th, 
1 656,  and  buried  there.  [See  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography ; 
and  Fuller's  Worthies,  who  gives  this  character  of  Bishop  Hall :  "  He 
was  commonly  called  our  English  Seneca,  for  the  pureness,  plainness, 
and  fulness  of  his  style ;  not  unhappy  at  controversies,  more  happy  at 
comments,  very  good  in  his  characters,  better  in  his  sermons,  best  of 
all  in  his  meditations.'*] 

Hooker,  Richard,  M.  A.,  Master  of  the  Temple.  Born  at  Heavitree, 
near  Exeter,  about  1553.  Admitted,  through  the  patronage  of  Bishop 
Jewell,  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  1567 ;  chosen  Scholar, 
1573;  elected  Fellow,  1577  ;  ordained,  1581.  Married,  1582,  Joan 
Churchman.  Presented  to  Rectory  of  Drayton  Beauchamp  in  Buck* 
inghamshire,  1584;  appointed  Master  of  the  Temple,  1585;  preferred 
to  the  Rectory  of  Boscombe  in  Wiltshire,  1591  ;  and  same  year  installed 
Prebendary  of  Salisbury ;  quitted  Boscombe,  and  presented  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  Rectory  of  Bishop's  Bourne  in  Kent,  1595.  Died 
Nov.  2d,  1600;  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  at  Bishop's  Bourne. 
[See  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography  •  Walton's  Lives;  Wood's 
AtheruB ,-  Fuller's  Worthies.] 

Jackson,  Thomas,  D.D.,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Born  at  Wilton  on  the  Weir,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  December  21st,  1579.  Admitted  scholar  of.  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Oxford,  1596;  B.A.,  1599;  M.A.,  1603; 
chosen  Fellow,  1606 ;  D.D.,  1622  ;  soon  after  1624,  Vicar  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; elected  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
1630;  installed  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  1635;  Promoted  to  the 
Deanery  of  Peterborough,  1638.  Died  21st  September,  1640  ;  buried 
in  the  Inner  Chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  [See  Life,  by  Vaughan, 
prefixed  to  his  Works,  folio,  1673 ;    Wood's  Athena;  Lloyd's  Memoirs.] 

Littleton,  Adam,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Westminster  and  Rector  of  Chel- 
sea, Middlesex.  Born  at  Hales  Owen,  in  Shropshire,  Nov.  8th,  1627, 
educated  under  Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster  School ;  elected  student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1647 ;  admitted  Rector  of  Chelsea, 
1674;  installed  Prebendary  of  Westminster  the  same  year.  Died 
June  30th,  1694  ;  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea. 
[See  General  Dictionary,  vol.  vii.  p.  125 — 127.;  Walker's  Sufferings  of 
the  Clergy;  Newcourt's  Repertorium,] 

Lloyd,  William,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester.     Born  at  Tilehurst,  in. 
Berkshire,  1627.     Entered  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1638  ;  elected, 
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scholar  of  Jesus  College,  1639  ;   B.  A.,  1642  ;  M.  A.,  and  chosen  Fel- 
low,   1646 ;    ordained  Deacon,    1649 ;    Priest,    1656 ;    incorporated 

.  M.  A.  in  Cambridge,  and  made  Prebendary  of  Ripon,  1660;  collated 
to  a  Prebend  of  Salisbury,  1667 ;  promoted  to  the  Deanery  of  Ban- 
gor, 1672;  promoted  to  the  Bishop  rick  of  St.  Asaph,  1680;  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  with  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  five  other  Bishops, 
1688  ;  translated  to  the  See  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  1692 ;  and  to 
that  of  Worcester,  1699.  Died  at  Hartlebury  Castle,  30th  August, 
1717;  buried  in  the  Church  of  Fladbury,  near  Evesham.  [See 
Chalmers' 8  Biographical  Dictionary.] 

Pkakson,  John,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bishop 
of  Chester.  Born  at  Snoring,  in  Norfolk,  February,  12th,  1612;  sent 
to  Eton  School,  1623;  elected  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  1632; 
B.  A.,  1635 ;  M.  A.,  1639  ;  ordained  the  same  year,  and  collated  to  a 
Prebend  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury ;  soon  after  the  Restora- 
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THE  UNITY  OF  THE  SPIRIT  IN  THE  BOND  OF 

PEACE. 

[ADAM  LITTLETON.] 


Eph.  iv.  3. 

Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 

of  peace* 

That  out  divisions,  whether  we  look  upon  the  sinful- 
ness or  the  mischievousness  of  them,  are  none  of  the 
least  of  those  evils  for  which  the  nation  ought  to  put  on 
sackcloth,  and  strew  ashes  upon  her  head,  to  humble 
herself,  to  take  up  a  lamentation,  and  to  deplore  those 
dismal  consequences  which  usually  attend  such  dis- 
tempers, is  so  obvious  a  truth,  as  no  one  can  pretend 
not  to  see,  who  does  not  either  want  or  shut  his  eyes. 

It  is  but  late,  indeed,  that  rebellion  and  schism,  those 
twin-sisters  that  always  covenant  and  engage  for  one 
another's  mutual  defence,  have  been  brought  into  our 
Litany :  our  late  experience,  who  have  seen  a  flourish- 
ing church  and  state  in  ruins,  having  taught  us  suf- 
ficiently how  necessary  it  is  for  us,  even  in  our  most 
solemn  humiliations,  if  we  have  any  duty  for  govern- 
ment, any  kindness  for  ourselves  and  our  posterities 
after  us,  to  pray  to  a  good  God  to  deliver  us  from 
them. 

I  shall  not  now  proceed  with  bemoaning  \augvxa^£  to 
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bewail  the  distractions  of  our  English  Sion ;  much  less, 
by  aggravating  our  dangers,  to  exasperate  our  dis- 
tempers; but  shall  rather  choose,  in  a  calmer  way  of 
reasoning,  to  apply  some  malagma,  some  gentle  emol- 
lient medicine,  by  endeavouring  to  make  out  that  obli- 
gation, which  lies  upon  us  all,  as  Christians,  of  what- 
ever persuasion,  to  preserve  "  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace." 

In  the  menage  of  which  argument,  I  shall  (to  make 
our  method  more  clear)  insist  upon  these  heads, 

I.  Upon  what  account  this  unity  here  is  attributed 
to  the  Spirit. 

II.  Wherein  this  unity  of  the  Spirit  consists. 

III.  What  is  meant  by  the  keeping  it  "  in  the  bond 
of  peace."     And  then, 

IV.  In  the  last  place,  I  shall  briefly  lay  down  some 
reasons  why  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  this  unity 
and  peace,  and  some  helps  or  means  how  we  may  most 
likely  effect  those  our  endeavours. 

I.  Then,  the  Spirit  is  entitled  to  this  unity,  both  in 
respect  of  his  Person,  as  to  the  Godhead ;  and  of  his 
office,  as  to  the  Church. 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  blessed  assistances  the. 
Church  of  Christ  in  all  her  officers  and  members  is 
continually  to  be  supported  and  kept  up,  is,  in  the* 
very  nature  of  his  Personal  subsistence,  that  principle  of 
unity,  that  cement  of  love,  by  which  the  three  Persons 
themselves  of  the  glorious  and  undivided  Trinity,  are 
inseparably  arid  co-eternally  united  together,  and  linked 
in  mutual  unspeakable  joys  and  kindnesses,  and  in  the 
most  affectionate  endearments  to  one  another. 
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For  no  sooner  (pardon  an  expression  of  time,  where 
I  am  speaking  of  eternity ;  it  is  hard  for  our  finite  con- 
ceptions to  express  themselves  otherwise;  no  sooner) 
had  the  infinite  Understanding,  with  a  complacency 
and  satisfaction  no  less  infinite  than  itself,  begotten 
the  Word,  the  immediate  product  of  the  divine  In- 
tellect, with  vigorous  delights  reflecting  upon  itself:  no 
sooner,  I  say,  had  the  Eternal  Father  begotten  the 
Son  co-essential,  and,  consequently,  co-eternal  with 
himself,  but  at  the  very  same  instant  of  nature,  after  an 
ineffable  manner,  there  proceeded  and  issued  from  them 
both  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  amoris  vinculum,  the  bond  of 
reciprocal  love,  by  which  Father  and  Son  are  intimately 
and  indissolubly  tied  one  to  another,  and  the  third 
Person,  which  joins  the  other  two  together,  himself 
closely  united  to  both;  so  that  the  Three-One  God, 
though  distinguished  into  different  ways  of  subsisting* 
(which,  in  regard  of  their  several  personal  capacities,  do 
constitute  and  denominate  them  three,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,)  yet  they  remain,  still  undivided  in  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  which,  in  respect  of  their  essential 
glories,  and  the  communications  of  love,  makes  them  to 
be  but  one  Eternal,  Almighty,  Incomprehensible  God. 

This  love,  which  thus  unites  the  Persons  among 
themselves,  is  so  proper  and  natural  to  the  Godhead,  so 
necessary  to  the  very  being  and  notion  of  God,  that  we 
may,  in  St.  John's  divinity,  term  it  his  essence ;  for  so  he 
seems  to  say,  where  he  says,  "  God  is  love."a 

What  could  have  been  said  more  gloriously  and  to 
higher  advantage  of  love?  what  more  graciously  and 

a  J  John,  iv.  8. 
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with  greater  kindness  of  God?  than  to  make  God  and 
love  to  be  all  one ;  that  love,  by  which  the  three  Per- 
sons among  themselves  were  co-eternally  united  into 
one;  and  that  love,  by  which  God  from  all  eternity 
purposed  with  himself  (t  to  gather  together  in  one  all 
things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which 
are  on  earth,  even  in  him,"  as  it  is  in  chap.  i.  of  this 
epistle,  ver.  10. 

And  this  is  that  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  who  came 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Father*,  to  make  known  the 
mystery  of  his  will  to  us,  means  in  that  prayer  of 
his,  that  as  He  and  the  Father  are  oneb,  so  we  may  be 
one  also ;  to  wit,  by  the  unity  of  the  same  Spirit. 

O  mystical  Unity !  O  blessed  Spirit !  what  reason 
have  we  to  endeavour  what  we  can,  ever  inviolably  to 
keep  that  unity  of  thine  in  the  strictest  bond  of  peace  ? 
that  unity,  which  the  Persons  of  the  glorious  Trinity, 
in  a  co-equality  of  honour  and  privilege,  no  one  of  the 
Three  being  before  or  after  other,  have  always  constantly 
maintained?  that  unity,  by  which  heaven  and  earth, 
the  upper  and  lower  world,  were  designed  to  be  re- 
conciled, and  all  things  to  be  gathered  together  in  one  ? 
that  unity,  lastly,  by  which  the  Church  militant  is  not 
only  kept  and  governed  in  itself,  but  is  actually  even 
here  united  to  the  Church  triumphant  ?  that,  as  we  read 
in  the  verse  following,  there  may  be  one  body,  as  there 
is  one  Spirit,  even  as  we  are  "  called  in  one  hope  of  our 
calling." 

2.  It  is  this  one  Spirit,  then,  which,  by  his  virtue  and 
energy,  animatee  and  influences  that  one  body,  which, 

•  John,  i.  18.  *  John,  xvil  11. 
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holding  Christ  the  head,  and  growing  up  in  him,  by 
joints  and  bands,  having  nourishment  ministered  to  all  its 
parts,  and  according  to  exact  proportion  being  com- 
pacted and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase 
of  God,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love :  CoL  iL  19. 
and  this  4th  chapter  of  the  Ephesians,  the  16th  verse. 

Now  as  the  body  is  one,  though  it  hath  many  mem- 
bers, and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  though 
they  are  many,  yet  make  up  but  one  body,  as  the 
Apostle  argues  1  Cor.  xiL  12.,  so  the  Spirit  too,  in  all  the 
diversities  of  his  gifts,  and  differences  of  administra- 
tions, and  several  kinds  of  operations,  is  still  but  one 
and  the  self-same  Spirit,  as  he  there  at  large  discourses : 
and  all  that  variety  of  dispensations  tends  constantly 
and  regularly  to  unity,  as  we  have  it  here  set  down  in 
the  12th  and  13th  verses;  "for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a 
perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ." 

So,  then,  what  the  soul  is  in  the  natural  body,  a  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which  imparts  heat  and  vigour,  sense  and 
motion,  nourishment  and  growth,  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  as  occasion  requires,  and  applies  itself  with  equal 
regards,  and  yet  in  different  manners,  to  the  several 
members,  according  to  their  various  offices,  and  places, 
and  uses  they  have  in  the  body :  the  same  is  the  Spirit 
in  the  mystical  body,  to  infuse  spiritual  life  and  strength, 
to  direct  and  assist,  to  guide  and  to  govern  all  the 
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members,  according  to  the  measure  and  capacity  of  each 
part. 

And  as  the  soul,  being  one  and  the  same  in  all  its 
faculties  and  functions,  orders  and  manages  all  to  the 
good  of  the  body ;  so  does  the  Spirit  in  his  several 
ministrations,  with  an  uniform  multiformity,  contrive 
and  design  all  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
for  the  building  up  of  the  Church. 

II.  From  this  account  the  Apostle  hath  elsewhere 
given  us  of  the  Church,  by  the  instance  and  compa- 
rison of  a  body,  the  parts  whereof  are  variously  regu- 
lated and  acted  by  the  same  Spirit ;  I  say  from  this,  we 
are  easily  taught  to  apprehend  what  this  unity  of  the 
Spirit  we  are  here  obliged  to  keep  is,  and  wherein  it 
doth  consist ;  to  wit,  in  church  fellowship,  whereby  we 
(with  the  whole  company  of  the  truly  faithful)  are  made 
the  body  of  Christ*,  and  members  in  particular. 

And  this  unity  is  twofold. 

1.  Of  the  members  with  the  Head. 

2.  Of  the  members  one  with  another. 

That  unity  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  the  Spirit  unites 
us  to  Christ  the  head,  is  faith ;  and  so  it  is  called  in 
this  very  chapter,  te  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God." 

That  unity,  whereby  we  are  united  among  ourselves 
through  the  same  Spirit,  is  charity. 

Hereupon  the  Apostle  sometimes  branches  the  whole 
business  of  religion  into  these  two  respects,  faith  and 
love ;  "  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  love  towards  all 
the  saints b  ;M  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 

a  1  Cor.  xii.  27.  b  Eph.  i.  15.  ;   Gal.  vi.  10. 
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Thus  as  philosophers,  in  their  unum,  verum,  bonum, 
have  made  truth  and  goodness  necessary  attendants  upon 
unity,  bo  is  it  here  to  be,  the  verity  of  faith  and  the  be- 
nignity of  love,  to  make  up  and  to  make  out  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit.  These  two  will  be  the  surest  trials, 
whether  we  keep  this  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  whether 
we  keep  up  to  it  or  no. 

Love  without  faith  may  produce  an  unity,  but  not 
that  of  the  Spirit ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  faith  without 
charity,  if  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  from  the  Spirit,  is 
likely  to  have  no  great  matter  of  unity  in  it :  so,  then, 
where  there  is  no  faith,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
Spirit ;  where  there  is  no  charity,  there  is  no  hope  of 
unity.  They  must  be  both  together  to  oomplete  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit. 

1.  First,  in  relation  to  our  head,  Christ ;  it  is  our  faith 
must  unite  us  to  him,  and  that  faith  wrought  in  us  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.* 

There  is  one  Lord,  one  common  Master  and  Saviour, 
to  whose  service  we  devote  ourselves ;  and  one  faith  to 
be  entertained  and  adhered  to ;  and  one  baptism,  in 
which  we  make  profession  of  that  faith ;  as  it  is  in  verse  5. 
So  that  this  faith  is  not  only  fides  qud  eredimus,  the 
grace  of  faith,  by  which  we  are  united  to  Christ,  as  the 
head  of  the  invisible  church ;  but  fides  quam  eredimus 
too,  the  doctrine  of  faith,  by  which  we  relate  to  him 
also,  as  we  are  members  of  the  visible  Church,  to  which 
this  unity  is  required. 

I  shall  not  now  dispute  the  possibility,  whether  a  man 
may  in  great  part  leave  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  yet 

a  Galatians,  v.  22. 
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retain  the  grace  of  faith,  so  as  to  live  by  it  here,  and  be 
saved  by  it  at  last ;  muoh  less  shall  I  undertake  to  state 
what  points  of  that  doctrine  of  faith  may  be  relinquished, 
so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  grace  of  faith. 

Thi8  Is  a  thing  of  dangerous  consequence,  wherein 
nothing  but  an  unavoidable,  and  such  as  may  be  a  sin- 
less ignorance,  can  excuse  a  man.  For  he  that  knowingly 
and  willingly  leaves  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  any  part  of 
it,  without  doubt  runs  his  soul  upon  a  great  hazard  of 
having  it  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  body, 
the  Church ;  since  the  truth  of  faith  is  required  to  the 
keeping  of  this  unity  of  the  Spirit. 

And  now  let  the  Church  of  Rome  please  herself,  as 
she  will,  in  her  pretended  unity,  if  she  have  not  this 
verity  too  to  show  for  herself.  Indeed,  that  unity  they 
boast  of  is  but  a  pretence,  whereas  they  have  really  more 
divisions  in  their  religion  than  they  charge  ours  with. 
For,  as  to  some  of  our  sects,  it  is  too,  too  visible  by  whom 
they  are  inspirited,  and  whither  they  tend;  and  they  do 
very  uncharitably  to  impute  the  craL  of  their  own  men 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
make  the  unhappiness  of  these  loose  times,  which  have 
given  them  this  opportunity  of  designing  against  us,  the 
crime  and  fault  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  a  fault,  too, 
which  themselves  are  more  chargeable  with. 

For  (not  to  mention  their  other  differences  about 
doctrine)  those  different  orders  of  religion  amongst 
them  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  so  many  sects 
and  several  casts  of  religion ;  only  they  have  that  ad- 
vantage, in  managing  their  divisions,  which  we  have  not, 
to  pack  up  their  fanatics  into  convents  and  cloisters,  and 
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so  bring  them  under  some  kind  of  rule  and  govern* 
ment. 

But  had  they  that  unity  they  brag  of,  which  they  have 
not,  unity  itself,  unless  there  be  verity  too,  is  no  essential 
mark,  no  true  note  of  the  Church :  since  it  is  nothing 
but  truth  can  justify  unity  itself;  and  consent  in  error 
is  as  far  from  making  a  true  Church,  as  a  conspiracy  of 
traitors  or  a  combination  of  highwaymen  is  from  being 
a  lawful  assembly* 

And  with  what  face  can  they  boast  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Saints,  from  whom 
they  pretend  their  succession,  when  they  have,  in  so 
many  weighty  matters  of  faith  and  high  points  of  truth, 
mantfestlyd^artedfromthem? 

To  keep  up  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  then,  there  must 
be  the  unity  of  the  same  faith. 

And  this  as  to  the  union  of  the  members  with  their 
head* 

2.  Again,  as  the  members  stand  related  to  one  an- 
other, there  must  be  the  communication  of  charity,  by 
which  they  are  to  be  united  among  themselves.  There 
must  be  goodness  as  well  as  truth. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  meek- 
ness," GaL  v.  22.  Now,  where  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is. 
not,  it  cannot  well  be  that  there  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
should  be ;  and  here  he  tells  us,  in  the  verse  foregoing 
the  text,  that  we  must  "  with  all  lowliness  and  meek- 
ness, with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love, 
endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace."    It  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  keep  this  unity 
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without   those  good    qualities    and   charitable  offices 
whereby  it  may  be  secured  and  maintained. 

Further,  from  this  communion  of  the  members  with 
one  another  among  themselves,  there  flows  a  double 
result,  both  of  them  very  requisite  for  keeping  this  unity 
of  the  Spirit. 

1.  An  inward  sympathy  of  mind,  an  intimate  sense 
and  fellow-feeling  of  one  another's  griefs  and  joys,  wants 
and  supplies,  distresses  and  succours,  by  charitable  in* 
Stincts,  as  we  are  members  of  the  same  body,  animated 
by  the  same  Spirit.  This  is  the  second  branch  of  the 
unity  of  Spirit. 

2.  An  outward  symmetry  of  parts,  a  fair  comport- 
ment and  decorum  of  shape  and  proportion*  of  order 
«,nd  decency,  of  posture  and  carriage  to  each  other  in 
God's  worship  and  church  ministrations,  as  we  are 
fellow-members  compacted  and  knit  together  by  bands 
and  ligaments ;  this  the  bond  of  peace. 

And  in  both  these  respects,  all  the  members  seem  to 
contribute  to  the  safety  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  to 
be  mutually  concerned  in  the  ease  and  welfare  of  their 
fellow-members ;  and  this  is,  or  ought  to  be,  amongst  all 
Christians,  as  members  of  the  same  mystical  body. 

First,  that  in  charity  they  sympathise  one  with  an- 
other, in  all  that  befalls  them,  well  or  ill,  in  mutual 
congratulations  and  condolences. 

When  one  member  suffers,  the  rest  suffer  with  ita, 
and  upon  all  occasions  express  their  affectionate  resent- 
ments, and  their  readiness  of  serving  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  and  of  every  part. 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  26. 
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This  is  that  the  Apostle  enjoins,  Bom.  xii.  15.,  "  to 
rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  them 
that  weep." 

The  nerves,  if  touched  with  a  sense  of  pain,  even  in 
the  extreme  and  utmost  parts  of  the  body,  speed  notice 
of  it  presently  through  the  whole  body,  and  make  a 
sudden  report  to  the  brain,  the  seat  and  original  of  the 
senses ;  and  it  is  the  same  soul  supplies  every  part  with 
animal  spirits. 

The  members,  all  in  their  several  places  and  offices, 
serve  one  another,  and  they  do  all  naturally  expect,  and 
as  kindly  accept,  mutual  assistances ;  nor  does  any  one 
say  to  the  other,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee*;  .nor  do 
they  intrude  upon  one  another's  provinces,  but  with 
great  quietness  discharge  every  one  the  duties  of  itp 
proper  station. 

O  what  a  blessed  unity  of  the  Spirit  would  it  be,  if 
Christians  that  profess  one  common  faith  would  be  thus 
like-minded,  and  would  commensurate  their  charity  to 
their  faith !  If  they  would  joy  in  their  brethren's  well- 
doing, as  our  Saviour  tells  usb  the  saints  and  angels  in 
heaven  do,  and  lament  their  miscarriages,  communicate 
to  them  in  their  wants,  and  be  comforted  in  their  com- 
forts !  if  we  would  provoke  one  another  unto  good  works0, 
and  do  no  ill  to  any  one,  though  provoked ! 

These  are  the  surest  ligaments  and  ties  of  Christian 
society,  when  the  minds  of  professors  are  linked  together 
in  love. 

The  very  name  of  friendship,  though  upon  secular 

accounts,  is  a  sacred  thing ;  how  much  greater  obliga- 

> 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  21.  b  Luke,  xy.  7.  €  Heb,  x.  24. 
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tions  doth  religion  lay  upon  us,  which  is  the  highest 
friendship,  as  that  which  ties  us  together  in  God,  making 
us  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  partners  in  God's 
own  household?* 

O  how  would  that  city  be  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth*, 
if  it  were  but  "  compact  together0,"  and  at  unity  with 
itself!  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  would  it  be  to  see 
Christian  brethren  live  together  in  unity  !d 

But  now  this  is  our  great  misery,  and  perverseness  to 
boot,  that  a  small  difference  in  religion  opens  a  wide 
breach  in  charity,  and  an  inconsiderable  disagreement 
of  opinion  procures  an  irreconcilable  divorce  of  af- 
fection. 

To  that  sad  pass  religion  is  come,  that  whereas  the 
main  business  and  design  of  it  is,  to  persuade  unity 
amongst  men,  and  cannot  itself  otherwise  well  subsist ; 
yet  it  is  made  generally  the  main  occasion  of  quarrel, 
and  become  the  greatest  boutefeu  and  disturber  of  peace 
in  the  world.  And  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
fancy  that  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  here  prescribed  cannot 
better  be  kept  than  by  disuniting,  that  is,  by  uniting 
against  the  Church;  and  make  that  blessed  Spirit, 
whose  fruit  is  peace  and  gentleness,  the  author  and  fo- 
menter  of  discord  and  strife ;  as  if  the  fiery  tongues e  he 
appeared  in  had  been  designed  for  incendiaries ;  and  the 
zeal,  signified  by  those  sacred  flames,  could  not  be 
fairlier  expressed  than  in  rash  heats  and  foolish  ani- 
mosities ;  and  the  rushing  of  the  wind,  which  filled  the 
room  where  the  disciples  were  met,  portended  only  con- 

•  Eph.  ii.  19.  b  Psalm  xlviii.  2.  c  Psalm  cxxii.  S. 

d  Psalm  cxxxiii.  1.        e  Acts,  ii.  2,  3. 
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tinual  storms  and  tempests  to  the  Christian  Church,  and 
those  to  be  bred  within  her  own  bowels. 

But  this  is  a  subject  not  so  fit,  perhaps,  for  a  public 
declamation  in  the  pulpit  as  for  our  private  mourning 
in  the  closet;  that  that  which  our  Lord  and  Master 
made  the  cognizance  and  badge  of  discipleship,  that  we 
should  "  love  one  another  a,"  is  now  so  universally  worn 
off  and  disowned,  that  if  charity  be  the  measure  we 
must  take  of  our  religion,  it  may  well-near  be  a  question 
whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  Christianity  left  in  the 
world. 

And  surely,  if  charity  be  so  decayed  among  Christians 
in  the  inward  principle  of  it,  it  can  be  no  wonder  to  see 
it  so  much  lost  in  the  outward  circumstances  and  de- 
corum of  religion,  which  is  our  next  consideration,  and 
that  which  is  mainly  intended  by  the  bond  of  peace. 

III.  That  the  members  of  this  body  keep  a  fair  corre- 
spondence as  to  their  outward  appearance ;  that  they  be 
united  in  the  decency  of  public  worship,  and  in  the  order 
of  polity  and  church-government. 

This  is  exactly  observed  in  the  frame  of  the  body, 
where  all  the  parts,  being  compacted  and  fitly  joined 
together,  bear  a  due  proportion  and  symmetry  to  the 
whole,  and  to  one  another  in  particular. 

Where  there  are  fractions  and  divisions,  ruptures  and 
dislocations  in  the  body,  there  may  be  wens  and  tu- 
mours, botches  and  strumous  swellings,  imposthumes  and 
gangrens ;  but  through  the  interception  of  those  spirits, 
which  should  unite  and  maintain  the  parts,  there  can  be 
no  orderly  and  regular  growth. 

•  John,  xiii.  35. 
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And  thus  it  is  in  all  buildings,  where,  if  the  ports 
hang  loose  from  one  another,  the  whole  structure  must 
of  necessity  be  tottering  and  unsteady. 

This  is  that  the  Apostle  tells  these  Ephesians,  chap,  ii 
verse  20,  21.,  that  they  are  "  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  corner-stone.  In  whom,"  says  he,  "  all  the 
building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth  unto  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord,"  Intimating,  there  can  be  no  true 
growth  without  this  harmony  and  mutual  coherence. 

They  must  be  built  together ;  and  that  cannot  well 
be  where  they  separate  and  stand  off  from  church  com- 
munion, and  keep  asunder. 

Faction  may  grow  indeed,  by  itself,  in  its  separations; 
it  may  grow  numerous  and  heady ;  but  this  is  not  grow-* 
ing  in  the  Lord. 

If  there  be  a  schism  and  rent  in  the  body,  those  parts 
which  are  cut  off  from  its  continuity  and  fellowship 
must  needs  wither  and  languish,  and  in  short  time 
dwindle  and  fall  to  decay,  by  having  the  conveyances 
and  passages  of  the  spirits  obstructed  or  intercepted,  by 
which  they  were  to  be  enlivened  and  maintained. 

It  is  the  unity  of  worship  and  outward  ministrations 
that  is  this  bond  of  peace ;  that  which  keeps  the  Church 
in  peace,  by  tying  and  binding  up  the  members  of  it 
together. 

:  This  is  that  seamless  and  uniform  coata  our  Saviour 
wore ;  by  which  was  signified  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  church  ordinances  and  orderly  assemblies  in  regular 
and  solemn  devotions. 

..*  John,  xix.  23. 
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But  now,  alas !  how  have  we  in  several  parties  (with 
the  soldiers)  parted  Christ's  vesture,  and  cast  lots  upon 
his  garments ! 

To  return  to  the  metaphor  of  the  body :  it  is  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  sinews  and  other  vessels,  which  are  dis- 
seminated throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  which, 
by  a  communication  of  spirits,  preserves  all  the  parts  in 
life,  and  keeps  the  body  itself  in  health  and  peace ;  when 
that  is  once  stopped  or  checked,  when  there  is  solutio 
continia,  when  the  bond  of  peace  is  once  broken,  the 
parts  at  distance  must  inevitably,  for  want  of  nutriment, 
decay,  and  the  body  itself  be  in  great  disorder. 

Further,  the  Church  in  the  Canticles  is  compared  to 
an  army  with  banners',  a  society  cast  into  regimental 
order,  where  every  one  keeps  to  his  company,  and  walks 
orderly,  according  to  the  rules  of  discipline,  in  rank  and 
file.  It  is  the  due  observance  of  this  discipline  that  is 
to  make  her  terrible ;  for  an  army,  though  it  make  war 
upon  the  enemy,  must  be  at  peace  within  itself,  by 
having  the  soldiers  in  a  punctual  obedience  to  their 
officers,  and  in  a  strict  regard  to  the  rules  and  methods 
of  war,  if  it  mean  to  prove  victorious  and  successful. 

And  now,  what  hopes  can  we,  alas!  of  the  English 
Church  conceive  of  victory  and  good  success,  that  we 
shall  bear  up  against  a  common  enemy,  when  we  are 
thus  divided  among  ourselves  ?  Since  it  is  a  sad  truth 
our  Saviour  has  told  us,  that  *'  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand* ;"  so  that,  had  we  no  other  enemies 
but  ourselves,  we  cannot  promise  ourselves  long  thus  to 
subsist, 

a  Cant.  vi.  4.  b  Matt.  xii.  25. 
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May  God  of  his  mercy  heal  these  our  divisions,  and 
tie  us  up  once  more  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  for  it  is  not 
the  unity  of  doctrine  alone  (did  we  keep  up  to  that)  can 
keep  up  this  unity  of  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  without 
the  unity  of  worship  too ;  since  we  find  by  experience, 
that  those  who  have  once  divided  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church  (be  it  upon  whatever  pretence),  seldom 
stop  there,  but  to  justify  their  separation,  improve  it, 
dividing  further  on  still,  and  so  run  endless  division,  till 
they  have  burst  all  bands  asunder,  and  cast  the  cords 
(or,  as  some  interpreters  render  it,  the  yoke*)  of  go- 
vernment from  them. 

Now,  this  bond  of  peace,  wherein  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  be  kept,  as  was  said,  mainly  respects  the 
ordering  of  our  public  assemblies ;  and  that  in  all  reli- 
gious exercises  and  duties,  as  in  the  reading  and  ex- 
pounding of  the  Word,  in  the  celebration  of  holy  offices, 
and  particularly  in  the  administration  and  use  of  the 
sacraments,  where  the  Spirit  is  in  a  more  peculiar  man- 
ner present  and  assistant.  Here  is,  indeed,  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit,  the  one  sacrament  admitting  us  into  church- 
fellowship,  and  the  other  confirming  us  in  it.  So  our 
St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xii.  13. :  "  For  by  one  Spirit,"  says  he, 
"  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  and  are  all  made  to 
drink  into  one  Spirit."  And  to  these  sacraments  his 
record,  his  testimony  or  evidence,  is  more  particularly 
applied  and  appropriated.  1  John,  v.  8.,  "  There  are 
three  that  bear  witness  on  earth,  the  water"  in  the  one 
sacrament,  €€  the  blood"  in  the  other,  "  and  the  Spirit" 
in  both ;  in  like  manner  as  €€  there  are  three  that  bear 
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record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;"  to  show 
the  effectual  influences  and  applications  of  the  same 
Spirit  both  above  and  below ;  that  as  those  three  wit- 
nesses in  heaven  are  one,  that  is,  one  in  essence,  so  these 
three  on  earth  agree  in  one,  they  are  sis  Si/,  ad  unum, 
one  in  consent,  or  in  unum,  one  in  purpose  and  design, 
to  make  us  the  members  of  the  Church,  one :  as  the 
Father  and  Son  are  one,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  Spirit. 

IV.  A  word  or  two  of  our  last  head,  that  we  may 
draw  to  a  conclusion ;  and  that  is  partly  the  arguments 
why  we  should  endeavour,  and  partly  the  means  how 
we  may  attain,  this  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  preserve  it 
in  the  bond  of  peace. 

And  those  we  cannot  find  better  than  what  St.  Paul 
himself  has  set  down,  and  we  need  seek  no  farther  for 
them  than  the  context.  The  arguments  in  the  three 
verses  following  the  text,  and  the  means  in  the  verse 
foregoing. 

1.  The  arguments  are  taken  from  all  three  persons  of 
the  blessed  Trinity. 

(1.)  From  the  Spirit,  verse  4.,  that  there  is  one  body, 
the  Church ;  and  one  Spirit,  which  is  to  animate  that 
body ;  and  one  hope  of  our  calling,  that  is,  one  and  the 
same  hope  of  glory  to  which  we  are  called,  and  of  which 
we  are  assured  by  the  Spirit,  as  we  are  members  of  that 
body. 

(2.)  From  the  Son,  verse  5.,  that  there  is  one  Lord, 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church;  one  faith,  to  bring 
us  to  Christ;  and  one  baptism  to  admit  us  into  the 
Church. 

(3.)  From  the  Father,  verse  6.,  that  there  is  "  one 
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God  and  Father  of  us  all,"  our  God  by  title  of  creation, 
and  our  Father  by  adoption  in  Christ. 

Now  seeing,  then,  that  every  thing  in  our  religion  is 
thus  one,  we  stand  obliged  to  endeavour  the  preservation 
of  unity  among  ourselves ;  since,  by  dividing  ourselves, 
we  not  only  weaken  our  Christian  interests,  but  endanger 
the  forfeiture  of  those  great  advantages  which  Christ's 
religion  affords  us. 

2.  Again,  the  means  and  helps  of  keeping  up  this 
unity  in  the  bond  of  peace,  are  four,  as  they  are  reckoned 
up,  verse  2. 

(1.)  Lowliness;  that  we  have  a  mean  and  humble 
opinion  of  ourselves,  pride  being  the  great  make-bate, 
and  the  very  leaven  of  schism. 

(2.)  Meekness ;  that  we  show  mild  behaviour  towards 
others,  and  even  where  there  may  be  just  occasion  for 
zeal,  yet  express  no  wrath. 

(3.)  Long-sufferance;  that,  whereas  a  patient  spirit  is 
a  peaceable  spirit,  we  do  not  precipitate  into  passion  or 
revenge,  but  bear  with  others'  infirmities  and  injuries 
too,  and  overcome  their  evil  with  our  good.a 

(4.)  Forbearance  in  love ;  that  we  take  not  advantage 
of  others'  ignorance  or  weakness,  nor  misconstrue  things 
to  the  worst  sense,  but  hope  all  things  and  believe  all 
things  of  brethren  to  the  best. 

And  this,  if  we  could  do,  however  difficult  the  thing 
itself  may  be,  however  unreasonable  others  may  prove 
in  standing  out  against  unity  and  peace ;  yet  it  will  be 
charitable,  it  will  be  Christian-like  for  us,  with  all  our 
skill  and  interest,  to  endeavour  it  according  to  his  rule 
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elsewhere,  w  if  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to 
live  peaceably  with  all  men*;"  and  God  may  in  time 
give  success  to  such  our  endeavours. 

Would  we,  I  say,  we  especially,  who  are  subjects,  (for 
these  virtues  here  recommended,  as  they  are  very  be-» 
coming  to  greatest  persons,  so  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  inferiors,)  would  we  deny  our  own  peevish 
reasonings  and  froward  passions ;  would  we  think  well 
of  others,  which  we  cannot  well  do  as  long  as  we  think 
too  well  of  ourselves,  and  meekly  submit  to  our  go- 
vernors in  things  not  sinful,  as  God's  law,  no  less  than 
man's,  obliges  us  to  do ;  would  we  possess  our  souls  in 
patience,  and  resolve  rather  to  suffer  any  the  greatest 
wrong,  than  to  do  the  least ;  would  we  not  judge  the 
worst,  and  forbear  one  another  in  love,  as  charity  obliges 
us,  but  in  all  indifferent  matters  make  candid  inter- 
pretations, this  would  be  on  all  hands  a  suitable  temper 
for  reducing  us  to  unity,  and  a  probable  means  of  se- 
curing our  peace. 

I  have  done.  Only  let  me  beg  your  patience  a  little 
further,  while  I  briefly  apply. 

I  have  before  partly  shown  that  those  of  Rome  have 
not  fairly  kept  up  this  unity  of  the  Spirit  with  the  truly 
ancient  and  Catholic  Church ;  and,  by  that  means,  have 
fallen  into  those  dangerous  errors  in  doctrine  as  well  as 
practices  in  worship,  that  we  cannot,  without  sin,  hold 
communion  with  them. 

My  business  now  is,  with  all  mildness,  to  address  a 
few  words  to  our  dissenting  brethren  amongst  ourselves, 
who  (break  I  will  not  say,  but  at  least)  slacken  this  bond 
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of  peace ;  for  where  people  live  in  an  open  violation  of 
laws,  it  cannot  properly  be  termed  a  state  of  peace. 

I  know  they  will  say,  that  they,  for  their  parts,  do 
keep  this  unity  by  maintaining  all  gospel  truths ;  nay, 
and  that  as  to  orthodoxy  they  are  true  sons  of  the 
Church.  If  it  be  so,  I  wish  they  were  such  at  all  points, 
and  am  sorry  we  should  agree  in  doctrinals,  and  not 
agree  in  circumstantials. 

Further,  they  will  tell  us  that  they  are  men  of  peace- 
able minds,  that  wish  well  to  the  Government,  and, 
when  time  was,  contributed  much  by  their  prayers,  and 
interests,  and  endeavours,  to  its  happy  restitution.  It  shall 
be  none  of  my  task  to  reflect  upon  persons  or  parties : 
I  am  willing  to  allow  them  all  the  merit  they  can  rea- 
sonably lay  claim  to. 

But  let  me  ask  them,  why,  then,  since  we  do  profess 
the  same  truths  of  God,  own  one  common  Saviour,  our 
blessed  Lord,  in  his  all-sufficient  merit  and  infinite 
satisfaction,  and  pretend  to  be  guided  by  the  same  Spirit ; 
since  we  are  obliged,  in  our  obedience  to  the  same  go- 
vernment, and  live  under  the  protection  of  the  same 
laws ;  why,  I  say,  do  they  divide  from  us  and  withdraw 
from  our  communion,  to  the  endangering,  at  least,  if  not 
the  disturbance,  of  our  peace  ? 

To  this  they  answer,  that  they  leave  us  upon  the  same 
ground  as  we  ourselves  left  the  Romish  Church. 

But  this,  besides  that  it  is  a  calumny,  for  she  labours 
under  those  errors  in  doctrine,  and  superstitions  in 
worship,  that  we  cannot,  without  sin,  hold  communion 
with  her,  as  I  said :  whereas  our  Church  has,  as  to  her 
doctrines,  laid  them  down  in  her  Articles  and  Homilies 
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past  all  exception;  and,  as  to  the  ceremonies  of  her 
worship,  has,  in  her  preface  to  the  Liturgy,  given  so 
prudent  and  just  an  account,  that  none  can  be  offended 
but  those  who  will  be  pleased  with  nothing  but  what 
they  do  themselves :  I  say,  beside  this,  the  case  is  no 
way  the  same  betwixt  them  and  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  was  betwixt  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 

For  we  only  flung  off  an  unjust  power  (as  it  con- 
cerned and  became  us  to  do)  which  they  had  usurped 
over  us ;  but  these  desert  a  Church  of  which  they  are 
members,  into  which  they  were  baptized,  and  were,  by 
their  very  birth,  engaged  in  an  obedience  to  her  supreme 
moderator  and  governor;  and  for  them  to  deny  this 
supremacy,  is  (I  must  tell  them)  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  that  which  they  would  seem  so  utterly  to 
detest,  rank  downright  popery. 

So  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  both  in  the 
ground  and  manner  of  our  proceeding,  since  what  we 
did  was  done  by  public  debate  and  authority  in  a  just 
vindication  of  our  own  liberties ;  but  what  they  do  is 
done  upon  their  own  heads,  and  I  know  not  what 
private  dissatisfactions,  in  a  seeming  defiance  of  that 
obedience  which,  both  naturally  and  religiously,  they 
owe  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  their  country: 
these,  as  long  as  they  contain  nothing  in  them  that  is 
forbidden  by  the  Word  of  God,  binding  the  conscience 
of  subjects,  according  to  that  of.  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  5., 
that  to  just  powers  over  us  we  must  needs  be  subject, 
"  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience'  sake." 

To  bring  the  matter  to  a  close  point  and  a  speedy 
issue,  I  do  further  demand  of  them  in  one  or  two  in- 
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stances,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  all  the 
rest ;  namely,  what  they  do  think  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  of  the  English  Bible  ? 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  while  I  speak  of  things, 
which  I  hope  we  have  all  a  great  reverence  for. 

Their  answer  will  be,  no  doubt,  which  is  the  hearty 
sense  of  every  pious  Christian  amongst  us,  that  they 
have  a  high  esteem  and  veneration  for  them,  insomuch, 
that  if  they  were  put  to  the  sad  choice,  they  would 
rather  part  with  their  lives  than  quit  them. 

I  must  again  ask  them  how  they  came  into  this 
opinion  —  upon  what  account  they  have  entertained 
this  esteem  ?  Express  command  of  Scripture  there  is 
none,  either  for  the  one,  as  we  keep  it,  or  for  the  other 
as  we  read  it. 

For  as  to  the  Sabbath,  there  is  an  express  command 
indeed  for  the  seventh  day  to  be  kept,  but  not  so  for 
the  first ;  and  supposing  that  the  observation  of  the 
seventh  day  from  the  creation,  being  ceremonial  and 
peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people,  the  morality  of  that  pre- 
cept lay  in  this,  that  one  day  of  seven  should  be  kept  for 
a  Sabbath,  yet  why  this  day  of  the  week  should  be 
made  choice  of,  and  set  aside  for  that  use,  rather  than 
any  other,  there  is  no  moral  reason  to  be  given ;  for  if 
so,  it  would  have  been  (as  all  things  of  that  nature  are) 
of  a  perpetual  and  universal  obligation :  and  our  Saviour, 
whose  doctrine  was  not  defective  in  any  thing  necessary, 
would  probably  (had  the  case  been  such)  have  given 
some  order  about  it  himself,  and  not  left  it  in  a  manner 
wholly,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  judgment  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Church. 
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Again,  for  the  Bible,  as  our  people  have  it,  allowing 
that  by  that  place  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians*, 
cnight  be  proved  the  necessity  of  haying  Holy  Scriptures 
translated  into  the  vulgar  languages  of  all  people  where 
they  come ;  yet  why  this  translation,  rather  than  any 
other  (as  others  there  were,  and  many  more  might  have 
been),  should  be  commended  to  public  use ;  or  why  any 
one  verse  of  the  Bible  is  thus  rendered  as  it  is,  and  not 
otherwise,  was  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Church,  by 
whose  order  the  translators  were  employed,  and  their 
labours  in  the  work  accepted  and  approved  of. 
•  It  remains,  then,  that  in  these  two  instances  at  least, 
which  themselves  own  as  the  great  instruments  of  piety 
and  advantages  of  religion,  they  do  (whether  they  will 
confess  it  or  no)  submit  themselves  wholly  to  tiie  pru- 
dence and  authority  of  the  Church;  for  they  have  no 
other  ground  to  stand  upon. 

Now,  why  they  own  her  authority  in  things  of  so  great 
importance,  and  reject  it  in  others  of  lesser  alloy,  we 
want  their  reason,  as  well  as  their  humility ;  unless  they 
have  learned  to  "  strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels. "b 

To  make  short,  that  I  may  show  how  unreasonable, 
and  of  how  ill  example  their  non-compliance  is,  from 
hence  I  infer  (which  they  can  never  deny)  that  upon 
the  same  account,  and  by  the  same  arguments  as  they, 
I  mean  those  who  first  broke  the  pale,  and  led  the  way 
to  other  separations,  threw  off  Episcopacy  and  Liturgy-; 
upon  the  same  account,  and  by  the  same  arguments, 
others  of  them  disclaim  ordination,  and,  to  the  unavoid- 
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able  confusion  of  families,  as  well  as  public  societies,  set 
up  the  congregational  way;  upon  the  same  account,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  others  decry  infant-baptism ;  upon 
the  same  account  others  judaize  in  the  day,  as  most  of 
them  do  in  the  manner  of  the  Sabbath  rest ;  lastly,  upon 
the  same  account,  those  whom  they  reckon  the  worst  of 
sects,  do  not  want  something  to  plead  for  themselves 
unanswerably  to  them. 

I  say,  by  the  same  reason  as  they  reject  all  other  in- 
stitutions and  usages  of  the  Church,  they  may  also,  if 
they  please,  cast  off  those  two  we  instanced  in,  for  which 
they  have  so  high  a  veneration ;  seeing  that  the  obliga- 
tion, though  it  may  be  in  a  higher  degree  to  some  of 
these  things  more  than  to  others,  yet  it  is  in  all  of  them 
of  a  like  nature,  and  of  the  same  kind,  as  being  things 
mainly,  if  not  merely,  of  ecclesiastical  institution  and 
practice. 

.  After  all,  there  are  some  of  Machiavil's  school,  who 
will  say,  that  state  policy  may  make  good  advantage  of 
church  divisions,  and  that  the  magistrate  may  the  better 
settle  himself  by  balancing  parties, 

I  cannot  tell  what  policy  they  mean ;  but  to  make 
divisions  and  factions  the  measure  of  rule,  divide  et 
impera,  is  a  maxim  rather  proper  for  a  cloven-footed 
usurpation  than  for  a  just  monarchy,  whose  rights  are 
established  by  laws,  and  whose  interests  are  certainly 
best  preserved  by  the  religious  union  of  its  subjects  in 
God's  public  worship. 

But  that  is  none  of  my  business.  It  is  enough  for  us 
below,  to  beseech  God  of  his  mercy  that  he  will,  by  his 
grace,  infuse  the  best  counsels  into  the  hearts  of  princes 
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our  governors,  and  by  his  good  providence  give  them 
answerable  success. 

To  end  therefore  as  I  began :  let  us  in  this  solemn 
time  of  our  humiliation,  after  the  confession  of  our  own 
sins,  and  the  deprecation  of  those  judgments  due  to  us 
for  them,  according  to  David's  example  in  his  peniten- 
tial Psalm  li.,  (which  he  closes  with  a  prayer  for 
Church  and  State,  that  God  would  be  gracious  unto 
Sion,  and  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,)  let  us  take 
the  public  concerns  into  our  devout  consideration,  be- 
wail our  national  distractions,  and  beg  of  God  to  avert 
the  fatal  consequences  of  them,  to  heal  our  divisions, 
and  repair  our  breaches. 

Let  us  pray  to  him,  that  having  put  it  into  the  heart 
of  our  gracious  sovereign,  by  his  authority  and  his  own 
example,  to  endeavour  the  keeping  this  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  he  would  grant  him  that 
honour  in  the  success,  that  as  one  of  his  royal  pro- 
genitors united  the  two  families,  and  his  grandfather,  of 
happy  memory,  united  the  two  kingdoms,  so  he  may 
unite  the  minds  of  his  dissenting  subjects  in  truth  and 
peace. 

May  the  public  counsels  effectually  comply  with  the 
royal  sentiments;  and  may  we  in  our  several  places 
assist  them  with  our  prayers  and  pious  endeavours,  and 
may  Dissenters  themselves,  laying  aside  all  animosity  or 
whatever  sinister  design,  and  consulting  with  that  re- 
ligion, which  is  first  pure,  and  then  peaceable,  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness*  (which  are  the  best  and  truest 
characters  of  a  tender  conscience),  yield  a  rational  and 
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conscientious  obedience  to  those  wholesome  rules  of 
decency  and  order,  wherein  our  peace  is  bound  up ;  and 
all  to"  the  glory  of  the  great  God,  whose  name  and  wor- 
ship  is  much  disparaged  by  our  divisions,  to  the  honour 
and  security  of  the  government,  and  to  the  welfare  of 
all  us  its  subjects,  who  want  no  advantage  to  make  us  the 
.bravest  and  happiest  people  in  the  world,  but  this  unity 
and  peace^  which  the  God  of  peace  of  his  mercy  grant 
unto  us  for  his  Son's  sake,  the  Prince  of  Peace*,  through 
his  blessed  Spirit,  whose  fruit  is  peace.b  To  whom, 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  three  persons  and  one  God, 
be  all  glory,  honour,  and  praise,  now,  and  for  ever. 
Amen. 

*  Isa.  ix.  6.  b  Gal.  v.  22. 


THE  BEAUTY  AND  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

[BISHOP  HALL.] 


Cant.  vi.  9. 
My  Dove,  my  Undefiled  is  but  one. 

Our  last  day's  discourse  was  (as  you  heard)  of  war 
and  dissipation ;  this  shall  be  of  love  and  unity.  Away 
with  all  profane  thoughts ;  every  syllable  of  this  bridal 
song  is  divine.  Who  doubts  that  the  bridegroom  is 
Christ,  the  bride  his  Church  ?  the  Church,  whether  at 
large  in  all  the  faithful,  or  abridged  in  every  faithful 
souL.  Christ,  the  bridegroom,  praises  the  bride,  his 
Church,  for  her  beauty,  for  her  entireness:  for  her 
beauty,  she  is  columba,  a  dove;  she  is  perfecta,  un- 
defiled :  her  entireness  is  praised  by  her  propriety,  in 
respect  of  him  ;  Columba  mea,  my  dove ;  by  her  unity 
in  respect  of  herself;  una,  one  alone;  "  My  dove,  my 
undefiled  is  but  one : "  So  as  the  beautiful  sincerity,  the 
dear  propriety,  the  indivisible  unity  of  the  whole  church 
in  common,  and  of  the  epitome  thereof  every  regenerate 
aoul,  is  the  matter  of  my  text,  of  my  speech,  let  your 
holy  attention  follow  me,  and  find  yourselves  in  every 
particular. 

The  two  first  titles,  columba  and  perfecta9  ate  m  eSta& 
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but  one.  This  creature  hath  a  pleasing  beauty,  and  an 
innocent  simplicity ;  columba  imports  the  one,  and  per- 
fecta  the  other ;  yea,  each  both :  for  what  is  the  perfec- 
tion which  can  be  attained  here,  but  sincerity?  and 
what  other  is  our  honest  sincerity,  than  those  graceful 
proportions  and  colours  which  make  us  appear  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  God  ? 

The  undefiled  then  interprets  the  dove,  and  con- 
vertibly ;  for,  therefore  is  the  Church  undefiled,  because 
she  is  a  dove ;  she  is,  as  Christ  bade  her  (atcepcuosr),  in- 
nocent, Matt,  x.  16.,  and  therefore  is  she  Christ's  dove, 
because  she  is  undefiled  with  the  gall  of  spiritual  bit- 
terness. 

Had  ye  rather  see  these  graces  apart ;  look  then  first 
at  the  loveliness,  then  at  the  harmlessness  of  the  Church, 
of  the  soul. 

Everything  in  the  dove  is  amiable :  her  eyes,  Cant.  i. 
15.,  her  feathers,  Psalm  lxviii.  13.,  and  what  not?  So 
is  the  Church  in  the  eyes  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  the 
vulgar  translation  puts  both  these  together,  "  Columba 
mea,  formosa  mea*"  Cant.  ii.  10.,  which  Lucas Brugensis 
confesses  not  to  be  in  the  Hebrew,  yet  adds,  Ne  facile 
omittas. 

Thy  dove,  O  God ;  yea,  why  not  thy  raven  rather  ? 
I  am  sure  she  can  say  of  herself,  "lam  black."  And 
if  our  own  hearts  condemn  us,  thou  art  greater.  Alas, 
what  canst  thou  see  in  us,  but  the  pustules  of  corruption, 
the  morphews  of  deformity,  the  hereditary  leprosy  of 
sin,  the  pestilential  spots  of  death?  And  dost  thou 
say,  "  My  dove,  my  undefiled?"     Let  malice  speak  her 

a  My  dove,  my  fair  one. 
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worst.  The  Church  says  she  is  black,  but  she  says  she 
is  comely ;  and  that  is  fair  that  pleaseth.  Neither  doth 
God  look  upon  us  with  our  eyes,  but  with  his  own.  He 
sees  not  as  man  seeth.  The  king's  daughter  is  all 
glorious  within ;  finite  -eyes  reach  not  thither.  The 
skin-deep  beauty  of  earthly  faces  is  a  fit  object  for  our 
shallow  sense  that  can  see  nothing  but  colour* 

Have  ye  not  seen  some  pictures  which,  being  looked 
on  one  way,  show  some  ugly  beast  or  bird,  another  way 
show  an  exquisite  face  ?  Even  so  doth  God  see  our  best 
side  with  favour,  while  we  see  our  worst  with  rigour. 
Not  that  his  justice  sees  anything  as  it  is  not ;  but  that 
his  mercy  will  not  see  some  things  as  they  are.  "  Blessed 
is  the  man  whose  sin  is  covered,"  Psalm  xxxii.  1.  If 
we  be  foul,  yet  thou,  O  Saviour,  art  glorious;  thy 
righteousness  beautifies  us,  who  are  blemished  by  our 
own  corruptions.  But  what !  shall  our  borrowed  beauty 
blemish  the  while  thine  infinite  justice  ?  Shall  we  taint 
thee  to  clear  ourselves  ?  Dost  thou  justify  the  wicked  ? 
Dost  thou  feather  the  raven  with  the  wings  of  the  dove? 
Whilst  the  cloth  is  fair,  is  the  skin  nasty  ?  Is  it  no  more 
but  to  deck  a  blackamoor  with  white  ?  even  with  the 
long  white  robes  which  are  the  justifications  of  saints  ? 
God  forbid;  cursed  be  he,  O  Lord,  that  makes  thy 
mercies  unjust*  No ;  whom  thou  accountest  holy,  thou 
makest  so ;  whom  thou  justifiest,  him  thou  sanctifiest. 
No  man  can  be  perfectly  just  in  thee,  who  is  not  truly, 
though  imperfectly,  holy  in  himself.  Whether,  therefore, 
as  fully  just  by  thy  gracious  imputation,  or,  as  inchoately 
just  by  thy  gracious  inoperation,  we  are  in  both  "  thy 
Dove,  thy  undefiled."    In  spite  of  all  the  \>\exms\&&  oS. 
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h  i  outward  administrations,  God's  Church  is  beautiful : 
iii  spite  of  her  inward  weaknesses,  the  faithful  soul  is 
comely  :  in  spite  of  both,  each  of  them  is  a  dove,  each 
of  them  undefiled ;  it  is  with  both,  as  he  said  long  since 
of  physicians,  "  the  sun  sees  their  successes,  the  earth 
hides  their  errors."  None  of  their  unwilling  infirmities 
can  hinder  the  God  of  mercies  from  a  gracious  allow- 
ance* of  their  integrity.  Behold  thou  art  all  fair;  but 
let  no  idle  Donatist  of  Amsterdam  dream  hence  of  an 
utopical  perfection:  even  here  is  the  Dove  still  but, 
Columba  seducta  or  fatua  (as  Tremelius  reads  it), 
"  Ephraim,  Ephraim  is  a  silly  seduced  dove,"  Hos. 
vii.  11.  The  rifeness  of  their  familiar  excommunica- 
tions* may  have  taught  them  to  seek  for  a  spotlessness 
above ;  and  if  their  furious  censures  had  left  but  one 
man  in  their  church,  yet  that  one  man  would  have  need 
to  excommunicate  the  greater  half  of  himself,  the  old 
man  in  his  own  bosom.  Our  Church  may  too  truly  speak' 
of  them  in  the  voice  of  God,  "  Woe  to  them,  for  they 
have  fled  from  me,"  Hos.  vii.  13.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  their  uncharity  to  make  the  rest  of  God's  Church, 
and  ours,  any  other  than  what  it  is,  "  The  Dove  of 
Christ,  the  undefiled." 

The  harmlessness  follows,  a  quality  so  eminent  in  the 
dove  that  our  Saviour  hath  hereupon  singled  it  out  for 
an  hieroglyphic  of  simplicity ;  whence  it  was,  question- 
less, that  God,  of  all  fowls,  chose  out  this  for  his  sacri- 
fice ;  Sin  ex  aliqua  volucri,  Levit.  i.  14.  And  before  the 
Law,  Abraham  was  appointed  no  other  (Gen.  xv.  9.) 
than  a  turtle  and  a  pigeon ;  neither  did  the  Holy  Virgin 
offer  any  other,  at  her  purifying,  than  this  emblem  of 
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herself  and  her  blessed  babe.  Shortly,  hence  it  was  that 
a  dove  was  employed  for  the  messenger  of  the  exsiccation 
of  the  deluge,  no  fowl  so  fit  to  carry  an  olive  of  peace  to 
the  Church  which  she  represented.  And,  lastly,  in  a 
dove,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  meek  Saviour 
of  the  world ;  whence  (as  Illyricus  and  some  ancients 
have  guessed)  the  sellers  of  doves  were  whipped  out  of 
the  temple,  as  simoniacal  chafferers  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Church,  then,  is  a  dove ;  not  an  envious  partridge, 
not  a  careless  ostrich,  not  a  stridulous  jay ;  not  a  petu- 
lant sparrow,  not  a  deluding  lapwing;  not  an  unclean- 
fed  duck,  not  a  noisome  crow,  not  an  unthankful  swal- 
low, not  a  death-boding  screech-owl;  but  a  harmless 
dove — that  fowl  in  which  alone  envy  itself  can  find 
nothing  to  tax.  Hear  this,  then,  ye  violent  spirits,  that 
think  there  can  be  no  piety  that  is  not  cruel.  The 
Church  is  a  dove,  not  a  glede,  not  a  vulture,  not  a 
falcon,  not  an  eagle,  not  any  bird  of  prey  or  rapine.  Who 
ever  saw  the  rough  foot  of  the  dove  armed  with  griping 
talons  ?  who  ever  saw  the  beak  of  the  dove  bloody  ? 
who  ever  saw  that  innocent  bird  pluming  of  her  spoil, 
and  tiring  upon  bones?  Indeed,  we  have  seen  the 
Church  crimson-suited,  like  her  celestial  Husband,  of 
whom  the  prophet,  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from 
Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah?"  and  straight 
"  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy 
garment  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine-press?" 
Isa.  lxiii.  1,  2.  But  it  hath  been  with  her  own  blood, 
shed  by  others ;  not  with  others'  blood  shed  by  her  hand. 
She  hath  learned  to  suffer  what  she  hateth  to  inflict. 
Do  ye  see  any  faction  with  knives  in  their  hands,  &to\&&l 
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with  massacres?  with  firebrands  in  their  hands  ready  to 
kindle  the  unjust  stakes,  yea,  woods  of  martyrdom?  with 
pistols  and  poniards  in  their  hands,  ambitiously  affecting 
a  canonization  by  the  death  of  God's  anointed?  with 
matches  in  their  hands,  ready  to  give  fire  unto  that 
powder  which  shall  blow  up  king,  prince,  state,  church? 
with  thunderbolts  of  censures,  ready  to  strike  down  into 
hell  whosoever  refuses  to  receive  novel  opinions  into  the 
Articles  of  Faith?  If  ye  find  these  dispositions  and 
actions  dove-like,  applaud  them,  as  beseeming  the  true 
spouse  of  Christ,  who  is  ever  like  herself;  columba  per- 
fecta  ;  yea,  perfecta  columba,  a  true  dove  for  her  quiet 
innocence.  For  us,  let  our  doveship  approve  itself  in 
meekness  of  suffering,  not  in  actions  of  cruelty ;  we  may, 
we  must  delight  in  blood ;  but  the  blood  shed  for  us, 
not  shed  by  us.  Thus  let  us  be,  columba  in  for  am  inibus 
petra,  Cant.  ii.  14. ;  a  dove  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
that  is,  in  vulneribus  Christi*,  as  the  gloss ;  in  the  gashes 
of  him  that  is  the  true  rock  of  the  Church :  this  is  the 
way  to  be  innocent,  to  be  beautiful,  a  dove,  and  unde- 
filed. 

The  propriety  follows ;  "  My  dove."  The  kite,  or  the 
crow,  or  the  sparrow,  and  such  like,  are  challenged  by 
no  owner ;  but  the  dove  still  hath  a  master.  The  world 
runs  wild,  it  is  J era  natures;  but  the  Church  is  Christ's 
domestically,  entirely  his ;  my  dove,  not  the  world's,  not 
her  own.  Not  the  world's ;  for  "  if  ye  were  of  the  world," 
saith  our  Saviour,  "  the  world  would  love  his  own ;  but 
because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen 
you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you," 

a  In  the  wounds  of  Christ. 
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John,  xy.  19.  Not  her  own;  so  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.  19. 
"  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price." 
Justly,  then,  may  he  say,  "  My  dove ; "  mine,  for  I  made 
her ;  there  is  the  right  of  creation :  mine,  for  I  made 
her  again ;  there  is  the  right  of  regeneration :  mine,  for 
I  bought  her;  there  is  the  right  of  redemption :  mine, 
for  I  made  her  mine;  there  is  the  right  of  spiritual 
and  inseparable  union.  O  God,  be  we  thine,  since  we 
are  thine :  we  are  thine  by  thy  merit ;  let  us  be  thine 
in  our  affections,  in  our  obedience.  It  is  our  honour, 
it  is  our  happiness,  that  we  may  be  thine ;  have  thou  all 
thine  own.  Why  should  any  piece  of  us  be  cast  away 
upon  the  vain  glory  and  trash  of  this  transitory  world? 
Why  should  the  powers  of  darkness  run  away  with  any 
of  our  services,  in  the  momentary  pleasures  of  sin? 
The  great  King  of  heaven  hath  cast  his  love  upon  us, 
and  hath  espoused  us  to  himself,  in  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. Oh,  then,  why  will  we  cast  roving  and  lustful  eyes 
upon  adulterous  rivals,  base  drudges  ?  yea,  why  will  we 
run  on  maddening  after  ugly  devils  ?  How  justly  shall 
he  loath  us,  if  we  be  thus  shamefully  prostituted? 
Away,  then,  with  all  our  unchaste  glances  of  desires ;  all 
unclean  ribaldry  of  conversation.  Let  us  say  mutually 
with  the  blessed  spouse,  "  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I 
am  his,"  Cant.  ii.  16. 

"  My  dove ; "  mine,  as  to  love,  so  to  defend :  that  in- 
ference is  natural,  "  I  am  thine,  save  me."  Interest  chal- 
lenges protection :  the  hand  says,  It  is  my  head,  there- 
fore I  will  guard  it :  the  head  says,  It  is  my  hand,  there- 
fore I  will  devise  to  arm  it,  to  withdraw  it  from  violence ; 
the  soul  says,  It  is  my  body,  therefore  I  will  cast  to 
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cherish  it ;  the  body  says,  It  is  my  soul,  therefore  I 
would  not  part  with  it ;  the  husband  says,  Bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  therefore  (^dXirsi)  he 
makes  much  of  her,  Ephes.  v.  29. ;  and  as  she  is  dm- 
derium  oculorum,  "  the  delight  of  his  eyes "  to  him, 
Ezek.  xxiv.  16.,  so  is  he  operimentum  oculorum,  "the 
shelter  of  her  eyes  "  to  her,  Gen.  xx.  16.  In  all  cases  it 
is  thus :  so,  as  if  God  say  of  the  Church,  Columba  mea> 
my  dove,  she  cannot  but  say  of  him,  Adjutor  meusy  my 
helper.  Neither  can  it  be  otherwise,  save  where  is  lack 
either  of  love  or  power.  Here  can  be  no  lack  of  either: 
not  of  love :  he  saith,  "  Whoso  toucheth  Israel,  toucheth 
the  apple  of  mine  eye ; "  not  of  power,  "  Our  God  doth 
whatsoever  he  will,  both  in  heaven  and  earth." 

Band  yourselves,  therefore,  ye  bloody  tyrants  of  the 
world,  against  the  poor  despised  Church  of  God; 
threaten  to  trample  it  to  dust ;  and  when  you  have 
done,  to  carry  away  that  dust  upon  the  soles  of  your 
shoes.  He  that  sits  in  heaven  laughs  you  to  scorn,  the 
Lord  hath  you  in  derision.  Oh,  virgin  Daughter  of 
Sion,  they  have  despised  thee !  oh,  daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem, they  have  shaken  their  heads  at  thee !  But  whom 
have  ye  reproached  and  blasphemed  ?  and  against  whom 
have  ye  exalted  your  voice,  and  lift  up  your  eyes  on 
high  ?  Even  against  the  Holy  one  of  Israel,  who  hath 
said,  Columba  mea,  my  dove. 

Yea,  let  all  the  spiritual  wickednesses  in  heavenly 
places,  all  the  legions  of  hell  troop  together,  they  shall  as 
soon  be  able  to  pluck  God  out  of  his  throne  of  heaven 
as  to  pull  one  feather  from  the  wing  of  this  dove.  This 
propriety  secures  her :  she  is  columba  mea,  my  dove. 
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From  the  propriety,  turn  your  eyes  to  the  best  of  her 
properties,  Unity.  Let  me  leave  arithmeticians  dis- 
puting whether  unity  be  a  number.  I  am  sure  it  is 
both  the  beginning  of  all  numl>ering  numbers,  and  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  numbers  numbered.  All  per- 
fection rises  hence,  and  runs  hither;  and  every  thing, 
the  nearer  it  comes  to  perfection,  gathers  up  itself  the 
more  towards  unity,  as  all  the  virtue  of  the  loadstone  is 
re-collected  into  one  point.  Jehovah,  our  God,  is  one ; 
from  him  there  is  but  one  world,  one  heaven  in  that 
world,  one  sun  in  that  heaven,  one  uniform  face  of  all 
that  glorious  vault ;  the  nature  of  the  holy  angels  is 
one,  and  simple  as  creatures  can  be ;  the  head  of  angels 
and  saints,  one  Saviour,  whose  blessed  humanity,  if  it 
carry  some  semblance  of  composition,  yet  it  is  answered 
by  a  threefold  union  of  one  and  the  same  subject,  a 
double  union  of  the  Deity,  with  the  humanity,  a  third 
union  of  the  humanity  in  itself;  so  that,  as  in  the  Deity 
there  is  one  essence  and  three  persons,  in  Christ  is  one 
person  and  three  essences,  united  into  that  one.  If  from 
heaven  we  look  to  earth,  from  God  to  men :  we  have 
but  one  earth,  one  church  in  that  earth,  one  king  in 
that  church,  and,  for  us,  one  deputy  of  that  king,  one 
sceptre,  one  law  of  both ;  one  baptism,  one  faith,  cor 
unum,  viam  unam  ;  and  all  these  make  up  columbam 
unam,  one  dove.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  no  unnecessary 
excursion  to  take  hereupon  occasion  to  discourse  of  the 
perfectest  form  of  church-government,  and  to  dispute 
the  case  of  that  long  and  busy  competition  betwixt 
monarchy  and  aristocracy.  Ingenuous  Eichier,  the  late 
eye-sore  of  the  Sorbonne,  hath  made  (methinks)  an  equal 
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arbitration — that  the  State  is  monarchial,  the  regiment 
aristocratical.  The  State  absolutely  monarchical  in 
Christ,  dispensatively  monarchical  in  respect  of  par- 
ticular churches ;  forasmuch  as  that  power,  which  is 
inherent  in  the  Church,  is  dispensed,  and  executed  by 
some  prime  ministers,  like  as  the  faculty  of  seeing  given 
to  the  man  is  exercised  by  the  eye,  which  is  given  for 
this  use  to  man.  And  if,  for  the  aristocratical  regiment, 
there  be  in  the  native  senate  of  the  Church  (which  is  a 
general  council)  a  power  to  enact  canons  for  the  wield- 
ing of  this  great  body  (as  more  eyes  see  more  than  one), 
yet  how  can  this  consist  without  unity  ?  Concilium  is 
not  so  much  a  concalandoy  as  Calepine  hath  mistaken,  as 
a  conciliando ;  or  as  Isidore,  a  ciliis  oculorum,  which  ever 
move  together.  In  this  aristocracy  there  is  an  unity ;  for 
as  that  old  word  was  long  since,  Episcopatus  units  est, 
cujus  a  singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur*  In  a  word,  no 
regiment,  no  state,  can  have  any  form,  but  deformity, 
without  unity. 

Neither  is  there  more  perfection  than  strength  in 
unity.  Large  bodies,  if  of  a  stronger  composition,  yet, 
because  the  spirits  are  diffused,  have  not  that  vigour 
and  activity  which  a  well-knit  body  hath  in  a  more 
slender  frame.  The  praise  of  the  invincible  strength 
of  Jerusalem  was  not  so  much  in  the  natural  walls,  the 
hills  round  about  it,  as  in  the  mutual  compactedness 
within  itself;  and  Solomon  tells  us  it  is  the  twisted  cord 
that  is  not  easily  broken.  The  rule  of  Vegetius  that  he 
gives  for  his  best  stratagem  is  (that  which  our  Jesuits 
know  too  well),  to  set  strife  where  we  desire  ruin. 
Our  Saviour  says  that  of  every  city,  which  one  said 
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anciently  of  Carthage,  that  division  was  the  best  ensign, 
to  batter  it ;  a  city  divided  cannot  stand.  On  the  con- 
trary,  of  every  happy  church,  of  every  firm  state,  is 
that  verified  which  God  speaks  in  the  whirlwind  of 
leviathan's  scales,  uni  una  conjungitur ;  one  is  joined  to 
another,  that  the  wind  cannot  pass  between  them  ;  they 
stick  together  that  they  cannot  be  sundered.  Job,  xli.  16. 
That  there  is  perfection  and  strength  in  unity  cannot 
be  doubted ;  but  how  agrees  this  unity  to  Christ's  dove, 
his  Church?  It  shall  be  thus  absolutely  in  patrid,  at 
home ;  but,  how  is  it  in  vid9  in  the  passage  ?  Even  here 
it  is  one  too.  Not  'divided,  not  multiplied.  To  begin 
with  the  former.  It  hath  been  a  stale  quarrel,  that  hath 
been  raised  from  the  divisions  of  the  Christian  world ; 
worn  threadbare  even  by  the  pens  and  tongues  of  Por- 
phyry, Libanius,  Celsus,  Julian ;  and  after  them,  Valens 
the  emperor  was  puzzled  with  it ;  till  Themistius,  that 
memorable  Christian  philosopher,  in  a  notable  oration 
of  his,  convinced  this  idle  cavil ;  telling  the  emperor,  he 
should  not  wonder  at  the  dissensions  of  Christians ;  that 
these  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  differences  of 
the  Gentile  philosophers,  which  had  above  three  hundred 
several  opinions  in  agitation  at  once;  and  that  God 
meant,  by  this  variety  of  judgments,  to  illustrate  his 
own  glory,  that  every  man  might  learn  so  much  more 
to  adore  his  Majesty,  by  how  much  harder  it  is  rightly 
to  apprehend  him.  The  justice  of  this  exception  hath 
been  confessed,  and  bewailed  of  old,  by  the  ancient 
fathers :  St.  Chrysostom  shall  speak  for  all ;  DerUHcuh 
fcLcti  sumus  et  Gentibus,  et  Judais  dum  ecclesia  in  mille 
partes  scinditur  ;  we  are  made  a  scorn  to  Jews  and  Gen- 
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tiles  (saith  he)  whilst  the  Church  is  torn  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  Little  do  these  fools,  that  stumble  at  these 
contentions,  know  the  weight  of  St.  Paul's  Oportet; 
there  must  be  heresies ;  little  are  they  acquainted  with 
God's  fashions  in  all  his  works.  Hath  he  not  set 
contrary  motions  in  the  very  heavens  ?  Are  not  the 
elements  (the  main  stuff  of  the  world)  contrary  to  each 
other  in  their  forms  and  qualities  ?  Hath  he  not  made 
the  natural  day  to  consist  of  light  and  darkness  ?  The 
year  of  seasons  contrarily  tempered;  yea,  all  things 
(according  to  the  guess  of  that  old  philosopher)  ex 
lite  et  amicitid  ?  And  shall  we  need  to  teach  God  how 
to  frame  his  Church  ?  Will  these  wise  censurers  accuse 
the  heavens  of  misplacing  the  elements  t>f  mistemper  ? 
or  check  the  day  with  the  deformity  of  his  darkness  ?  or 
upbraid  the  fair  beauty  of  the  year  with  icicles  and 
wrinkles?  or  condemn  that  real  friendship  that  arises 
from  debate?  If  the  wise  and  holy  Moderator  of  all 
things  did  not  know  how  by  these  fires  of  contradiction 
to  try  men,  and  to  purify  his  truth,  and  to  glory  him- 
self, how  easy  were  it  for  him  to  quench  them,  and 
confound  their  authors ! 

Can  they  commend  it  in  a  wise  Scipio,  that  he  would 
not  have  Carthage  (though  their  greatest  enemy)  de- 
stroyed, ut  timore  libido  premeretur,  libido  pressa  mm 
luxuriaretur,  that  riot  might  be  curbed  with  fear,  as 
St.  Austin  expresses  it ;  and  shall  not  the  most  wise 
God  have  leave  to  permit  an  exercise  to  keep  his 
children  in  breath,  that  they  be  not  stuffed  up  with  the 
foggy  unsound  humours  of  the  world?  When  these  pre- 
suming fools  have  stumbled,  and  fallen  into  the  bottom 
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of  hell,  the  Spouse  of  Christ  shall  be  still  his  dove,  in 
the  clefts  or  scissures  of  the  rocks ;  and  she  shall  call 
him  her  €€  roe  or  young  hart  (7{J  ^ro  ^n)  upon  the  hills  of 
division. "     Gant.  ii.  the  last.    ' 

But  yet,  when  all  is  done,  in  spite  of  all  dissensions, 
the  Church  is  columba  una,  one  dove.  The  word  is  not 
more  common  than  equivocal ;  whether  ye  consider  it 
as  the  aggregation  of  the  outward,  visible,  particular 
churches  of  Christian  professors,  or  as  the  inward, 
secret,  universal  company  of  the  elect,  it  is  still  one. 
To  begin  with  the  former :  what  is  it  here  below  that 
makes  the  Church  one?  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism.  One  Lord,  so  it  is  one  in  the  head;  one 
faith,  so  it  is  one  in  the  heart ;  one  baptism,  so  it  is  one 
in  the  face;  where  these  are  truly  professed  to  be, 
though  there  may  be  differences  of  administrations  and 
ceremonies;  though  there  may  be  differences  in 
opinions,  yet  there  is  columba  una ;  all  those  are  but 
diversely-coloured  feathers  of  the  same  dove.  What 
church,  therefore,  hath  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous;  one  faith  in  that  Lord;  one  baptism  into 
that  faith,  it  is  the  one  Dove  of  Christ.  To  speak  more 
short,  one  faith  abridges  all.  But  what  is  that  one 
faith?  what,  but  the  main  fundamental  doctrine  of 
religion  necessary  to  be  known,  to  be  believed  unto 
salvation  ?  It  is  a  golden  and  useful  distinction  that  we 
must  take  with  us,  betwixt  Christian  articles  and  theo- 
logical conclusions.  Christian  articles  are  the  principles 
of  religion  necessary  to  a  believer;  theological  conclu- 
sions are  school-points,  fit  for  the  discourse  of  a  divine. 
Those  articles  are  few  and  essential ;  these  conclusions 
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are  many  and  unimporing  (upon  necessity)  to  salvation 
either  way.  That  church,  then,  which  holds  those 
Christian  articles  both  in  terms  and  necessary  conse- 
quences (as  every  visible  church  of  Christ  doth),  how- 
ever it  vary  in  these  theological  conclusions,  is  columba 
una.  Were  there  not  much  latitude  in  this  faith,  how 
should  we  fetch  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Church  to  the 
unity  of  the  Christian?  Theirs  and  ours  is  but  one 
dove,  though  the  feathers,  according  to  the  colour  of 
that  fowl,  be  changeable.  It  is  a  fearful  account,  then, 
that  shall  once  be  given  before  the  dreadful  tribunal  of 
the  Son  of  God,  the  only  Husband  of  this  one  Church, 
by  those  men,  who,  not  like  the  children  of  faithful 
Abraham,  divide  the  dove,  multiplying  articles  of  faith 
according  to  their  own  fancies,  and  casting  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  those  Christians  that  differ  from 
their  either  false  or  unnecessary  conclusions.  Thus 
have  our  great  Lords  of  the  seven  hills  dared  to  do, 
whose  faction  hath  both  devoured  their  charity,  and 
scorned  ours,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Christian 
world,  to  the  irreparable  damage  of  the  glorious  gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus.  The  God  of  heaven  judge,  in  this 
great  case,  betwixt  them  and  us,  —  us  who,  firmly 
holding  the  foundation  of  Christian  religion  in  all 
things,  according  to  the  ancient,  catholic,  apostolic 
faith,  are  rejected,  censured,  condemned,  accursed, 
killed,  for  refusing  their  gainful  novelties.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  can  but  lament  their  fury,  no  less  than  their 
errors,  and  send  out  our  hopeless  wishes  that  the  seam- 
less coat  might  be  darned  up  by  their  hands  that 
tore  it. 
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From  them,  to  speak  to  ourselves,  who  have  happily 
reformed  those  errors  of  theirs,  which  either  their  am- 
bition or  profit  would  not  suffer  them  to  part  with ; 
once  we  are  one,  why  are  we  sundered  ?  One  says, 
I  am  Luther's,  for  consubstantiation ;  another,  I  am 
Calvin's,  for  discipline ;  another,  I  am  Arminius's,  for 
predestination;  another,  I  am  Barrow's  or  Browne's, 
for  separation.  What  frenzy  possesses  the  brains  of 
Christians,  thus  to  squander  themselves  into  factions  ? 
It  ia,  indeed,  an  envious  cavil  of  our  common  adversa- 
ries, to  make  these  so  many  religions.  No;  every 
branch  of  different  opinion  doth  not  constitute  a 
several  religion.  Were  this  true,  I  durst  boldly  say,  old 
Rome  had  not  more  deities  than  the  modern  Borne  hath 
religions.  These  things,  though  they  do  not  vary  re- 
ligions and  churches,  yet  they  trouble  the  quiet  unity 
of  the  Church.  Brethren,  since  our  religion  is  one, 
why  are  not  our  tongues  one  ?  why  do  we  not  bite  in 
our  singular  conceits,  and  bind  our  tongues  to  the 
common  peace  ?  But  if,  from  particular  visible  churches, 
(which,  perhaps,  you  may  construe  to  be  the  three-score 
queens  here  spoken  of,)  you  shall  turn  your  eyes  to  the 
true,  inward,  universal  company  of  God's  elect  and 
secret  ones,  there  shall  you  more  perfectly  find  columbam 
unam,  one  dove ;  for,  what  the  other  is  in  profession, 
this  is  in  truth.  That  one  baptism  is  here  the  true 
laver  of  regeneration ;  that  one  faith  is  a  saving  reposal 
upon  Christ ;  that  one  Lord  is  the  Saviour  of  his  body* 
No  natural  body  is  more  one  than  this  mystical :  one 
Head  rules  it;  one  Spirit  animates  it;  one  set  of  joints 
moves  it ;   one  food  nourishes  it ;  one  robe  consx*  Vfc» 
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So  it  is  one  in  itself;  so  one  with  Christ,  as  Christ  is 
one  with  the  Father :  "  That  they  may  be  one  even  as 
we  are  one ;  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me."  John,  xvii.  21. 
Oh,  blessed  unity  of  the  saints  of  God,  which  none  of 
the  make-bates  of  hell  can  ever  be  able  to  dissolve ! 

And  now,  since  we  are  thus,  and  every  other  way 
one,  why  are  we  not  united  in  love?  why  do  we  in 
our  ordinary  conversation  suffer  slight  weaknesses  to 
set  off  our  charity  ?  Mephibosheth  was  a  cripple,  yet 
the  perfect  love  of  Jonathan  either  cures  or  covers  his 
impotency.  We  can  no  more  want  infirmities  than  not 
be  men ;  we  cannot  stick  at  infirmities  if  we  be  Chris- 
tians. It  is  but  a  poor  love  that  cannot  pass  over  small 
faults,  even  quotidiance  incursionis,  as  that  Father  speaks :. 
it  is  an  injurious  niceness  to  condemn  a  good  face  in 
each  other  for  a  little  mole.  Brethren,  let  us  not  ag- 
gravate but  pity  each  other's  weaknesses ;  and  since  we 
are  but  one  body,  let  us  have  but  one  heart,  one  way ; 
and  if  we  be  the  Dove  of  Christ,  and  his  dove  is  one, 
oh,  let  us  be  so  one  with  each  other,  as  he  is  one  with 
us! 

And  as  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  are  twins,  so 
should  this  be  no  less  one  with  itself,  and  with  her  tem- 
poral head.  Divisum  est  cor  eorum,  their  heart  is  divided, 
was  the  judgment  upon  Israel,  Hos.  x.  2.  Oh,  how  is 
every  good  heart  divided  in  sunder  with  the  grief  for 
the  late  divisions  of  our  Reuben !  We  do  not  mourn, 
we  bleed  inwardly  for  this  distraction.  But  I  do  wil- 
lingly smother  these  thoughts;  yea,  my  just  sorrow, 
chokes  them  in  my  bosom  that  they  cannot  come  forth 
but  in  sighs  and  groans.     O  thou  that  art  the  God  of 
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peace,  unite  all  hearts  in  love  to  each  other,  in  loyal 
subjection  to  their  sovereign  head.     Amen. 

"As  the  Church  is  one'  in  not  being  divided,  so  she  is 
but  one  in  not  being  multiplied.  Here  is  unus,  uni9  unam, 
as  the  old  word  is ;  he,  the  true  Husband  of  the  Church, 
who  made  and  gave  but  one  Eve  to  the  first  Adam,  will 
take  but  one  wife  to  himself,  the  second  Adam.  There 
are  many  particular  churches :  all  these  make  up  but 
one  universal ;  as  many  distinct  limbs  make  up  but  one 
entire  body,  many  grains  one  batch,  many  drops  and 
streams  one  ocean. 

So  many  regions  as  there  are  under  heaven  that  do 
truly  profess  the  Christian  name,  so  many  national 
churches  there  are ;  in  all  those  nations,  there  are  many 
provincial ;  in  all  those  provinces,  many  diocesan ;  in  all 
those  dioceses,  many  parochial  churches;  in  all  those 
parishes,  many  Christian  families ;  in  all  those  families, 
many  Christian  souls;  now  all  those  souls,  families, 
parishes,  dioceses,  provinces,  nations,  make  up  but  one 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth.  The  God  of 
the  Church  cannot  abide  either  conventicles  of  separa- 
tion, or  pluralities  of  professions,  or  appropriations  of 
Catholicism.  Catholique  Romain  is  an  absurd  Donatian 
solecism :  this  is  to  seek  orbem  in  urbe>  as  that  council 
said  well.  Happy  were"  it  for  that  Church,  if  it  were  a 
sound  limb  (though  but  the  little  toe)  of  that  mighty 
and  precious  body,  wherein  no  believing  Jew  or  Indian 
may  not  challenge  to  be  jointed ;  neither  difference  of 
time,  nor  distance  of  place,  nor  rigour  of  unjust  censure, 
nor  any  unessential  error,  can  bar  our  interest  in  this 
blessed  unity.     As  this  flourishing  Church  of  Great 
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Britain  (after  all  the  spiteful  calumniations  of  malicious 
men)  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Members  of  the 
Catholic  upon  earth ;  so  we  in  her  communion  do  make 
up  one  body  with  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
martyrs,  confessors,  and  faithful  Christians  of  all  ages 
and  times :  we  succeed  in  their  faith,  we  glory  in  their 
succession,  we  triumph  in  this  glory.  Whither  go  ye, 
then,  ye  weak,  ignorant,  seduced  souls,  that  run  to  seek 
this  dove  in  a  foreign  cot?  She  is  here,  if  she  have 
any  nest  under  heaven :  let  me  never  have  part  in  her, 
or  in  heaven,  if  any  Church  in  the  world  have  more 
part  in  the  Universal.  Why  do  we  wrong  ourselves  with 
the  contradistinction  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  ?  We 
do  only  protest  this,  that  we  are  perfect  Catholics.  Let 
the  pretensed  look  to  themselves :  we  are  sure  we  are 
as  Catholic  as  true  faith  can  make  us ;  as  much  one  as 
the  same  Catholic  faith  can  make  us ;  and  in  this  un- 
doubted right,  we  claim  and  enjoy  the  sweet  and  in- 
separable communion  with  all  the  blessed  members  of 
that  mystical  body  both  in  earth  and  heaven ;  and  by 
virtue  thereof,  with  the  glorious  head  of  that  dear  and 
happy  body  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  the  Husband 
to  this  one  Wife,  the  Mate  to  this  one  Dove ;  to  whom, 
with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  three  persons  and 
one  God,  be  given  all  praise,  honour,  and  glory,  now 
and  for  ever.     Amen. 
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[BISHOP  PEARSON.] 


In  this  ninth  Article  we  meet  with  some  variety  of 
position,  and  with  much  addition ;  for  whereas  it  is  here 
the  ninth,  in  some  Creeds  we  find  it  the  last*;    and 

*  Although  generally  the  Article  of  the  Holy  Church  did  immediately 
follow  the  Article  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Tertullian  well  observeth,  Cum 
sub  tribus  et  testatio  fidei  et  sponsio  salutis  pignorentur,  necessario  ad- 
jicitur  Ecclesia?  mentio,  quoniam  ubi  tres,  id  est,  Pater  et  Filius  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus,  ibi  Ecclesia  quae  trium  corpus  est.  De  Baptis.  c.  6. 
And  S.  Aug.  in  Enchir.  c.  56.  Spiritus  S.  si  creatura  non  Creator  esset, 
profectd  creatura  rationalis  esset.  Ipse  enim  esset  summa  creatura ;  et  ideo 
in  Regula  fidei  non  poneretur  ante  Ecclesiam,  quia  et  ipse  ad  Ecclesiam 
pertineret.  And  the  author  of  this  first  book  De  Symb,  ad  Catech*  Se- 
quitur  post  S.  Trinitatis  ad  commendationem  S.  Ecclesia,  and  S.  Hieron. 
cited  in  the  next  note.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  order  was  not  always 
observed,  but  sometimes  this  Article  was  reserved  to  the  end  of  the 
Creed.  As  first  appeareth  in  that  remarkable  place  of  S.  Cyprian ;  Quod 
si  aliquis  illud  opponit  ut  dicat  eandem  Novatianum  legem  tenere  quam 
Catholica  Ecclesia  teneat,  eodem  Symbolo  quo  et  nos  baptizare,  eundem 
nosse  Deum  Patrem,  eundem  Filium  Christum,  eundem  Spiritum  S.  ac 
propter  hoc  usurpare  eum  potestatem  baptizandi  posse,  quod  videatur 
in  interrogatione  baptismi  a  nobis  non  discrepare ;  sciat  quisquis  et  hoc 
opponendum  putat,  primum  non  esse  unam  nobis  et  Schismaticis  Symboli 
legem,  neque  eandem  interrogationem.  Nam  cum  dicunt,  Credis  re- 
mitsionem  peccatorum  et  vitam  aternam  per  sanctam  Ecclesiam  ?  mentiuntur 
in  interrogatione,  cum  non  habent  Ecclesiam.  Tunc  deinde  voce  sua 
ipsi  confitentur  remissionem  peccatorum  non  dari  nisi  per  Sanctam  Eccle- 
siam. Ep.  ad  Magn.  Thus  Arius  and  Euzoius,  in  the  words  hereafter 
cited,  place  the  Church  in  the  conclusion  of  their  Creed.  And  the 
author  of  the  second  book  De  Symb,  ad  Catech,  placeth  the  Remission  of 
Sins  after  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Noli  injuriam  facere  ei  qui  te  fecit,  ut  con- 
sequaris  ab  illo  quod  in  isto  S.  Symbolo  sequitur,  Remissionem  omnium 
peccatorum  :  and  after  he  hath  spoken  of  the  Resurrection  and  Life  ever- 
lasting, proceedeth  thus  to  speak  of  the  Church  ;  Sancta  Ecclesia,  in  qua 
omnis  Sacramenti  terminatur  authoritas,  &c.  And  the  author  of  the 
third,  Jdeo  Sacramenti  hujus  conclusio  per  Eccl.  terminatur  quia  ipsa 
est  mater  fcecunda.  And  the  author  of  the  fourth,  Per  Sanctam  Eccle- 
siam. Propterea  hujus  conclusio  Sacramenti  per  S.  Ecclesiam  terminatur, 
quoniam  si  quis  absque  ea  inventus  fuerit,  alienus  erit  a  numero  filiorum ; 
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whereas  it  consisteth  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  latter  is 
wholly  added,  and  the  former  partly  augmented ;  the 
most  ancient  professing  no  more  than  to  belive*  the 

nee  habebit  Deum  Patrem  qui  Ecclesiam  noluerit  habere  matrem.  Thus 
therefore  they  disposed  the  last  part  of  the  Creed,  Credo  in  Spiritum  S. 
peccatorum  remissionem,  carnis  resurrectioncm  et  vitam  aeternam  per 
S.  Ecclesiam.  And  the  design  of  this  transposition,  was  to  signify  that 
Remission  of  Sins  and  Resurrection  to  eternal  Life,  are  to  be  obtained 
in  and  by  the  Church  :  as  the  Creed  in'  the  first  Homily  under  the  name 
of  S.  Chrysostom,  Credo  in  Sp.  S.  Iste  Spiritus  perducit  ad  S.  Eccle- 
siam, ipsa  est  qua;  dimittit  peccata,  promittit  carnis  resurrectionem,  pro- 
raittit  vitam  aeternam. 

a   Tertull.    Quae  est  mater  nostra,  in  quam  repromissimus  Sanctam 
Ecclesiam.    Adv.  Marcion.  1.  v.  c.  4.     So  Ruffinus,  Sanctam  Ecclesiam. 
For  Catholicam  is  added  by  Pamelius.     So  S.  Hieron.  contra  Lueif. 
Pra-terea  cum  solenne  sit  in  lavacro  post  Trinitatis  Confessionem  interro- 
gate, Credis  Sanctam  Ecclesiam  ?  Credis  remissionem  peccatorum  ?  Quam 
Ecclesiam  credidisse  cum  dices?  Arianorum?  sed  non  habent :  nostram? 
sed  extra  hanc  baptizatus  non  potuit  earn  credere  quam  nescivit;  and 
S.  Aug.  De  Fide  et  Symb.    Credimus  et  Sanctam  Ecclesiam,  with  this 
declaration,  utique  Catholicam.      So   Maxim  us  Taurin.    Chrysol.  and 
Venantius  Fortunatus.     The  author  of  the  first  book  De  Symb.  ad  Catech. 
Sequitur  post  Sanctae   Trinitatis  commendationem    S.   Ecclesia.     The 
author  of  the  other  three  who  placeth  this  Article  last  of  all,  Sancta 
Ecclesia,  in  qua  omnis  hujus  sacramenti  terminatur  authoritas,   1.  2.  and 
4.  expressly  Per  Sanctam  Ecclesiam,  as  the  words  of  the  Creed,  with  the 
Explication  before-mentioned.     As  also  the  interrogation   of  the  No- 
vatians  ending   with    per  Sanctam  Ecclesiam,   cited   before  out  of  S. 
Cyprian.     So  likewise  of  those  two  Homilies  on  the  Creed  which  are 
falsely  attributed  to  S.  Chrysost.  the  first  hath  Sanctam  Ecclesiam  after 
the  Belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  second  concluded!  the  Creed  with  per 
Sanctam  Ecclesiam.     .In  carnis  resurrectione  fides,  in  vita  aeterna  spes, 
in  Sancta  Ecclesia  charitas.     Thus  the  ancient  Saxon  Creed  set  forth  by 
Freherus,  Tha  halgan  gelathinge,  i.  e.   the  Holy  Church  ;  the  Greek 
Creed  in  Saxon  Letters  in  Sir  Robert.  Cotton's  Library,  and  the  old 
Latin  Creed  in  the  Oxford  Library.     Deus  qui  in  ccelis  habitat,  et  con- 
didit  ex  nihilo  ea  quae  sunt,  et  multiplicavit  propter  Sanctam  Ecclesiam 
suam,  irascitur  tibi.    HermA.  1.  Visione  1.     Virtu  te.  sua  potenti  condidit 
Sanctam. Ecclesiam  suam.  ib.     Rogabam  Dominum  ut  Revelationes  ejus 
quas  mihi  ostendit  per  Sanctam   Ecclesiam  suam  confirmaret.    Vis.  4. 
But  though  it  were  not  in  the  Roman  or  Occidental  Creeds,  yet  it  was 
anciently  in  the  Oriental,  particularly  in  that  of  Hierusalem,  and  that  of 
Alexandria.     In  the  Creed  at  Jerusalem  it  was  certainly  very  ancient ; 
for  it  is  expounded  by  S.  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  that  place,  els  fiiav  cry/or 
KaBoKiK^v  EKKXriaiav.     And  in  the  Alexandrian  it  was  as  ancient ;  for. 
Alexander,  Archbishop  of  that  place,  inserts  it  in  his  Confession,  in  his 
Epistle   ad    Alexandrum,    fiiap   ical   fx6vqv  Ka$o\tic^v .  rijv  .'AirocrroAur^r 
^KK\7j<riay,  Theodoret.  ffist;  1.  2.  c.  4.     And  Arius  and  Euzoius,  in  their 
Confession   of  Faith  given  in   to  Constantine,  thus  conclude,  ko)  (is 
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Holy  Church:  and  the  Greeks  haying  added  by  way  of 
explication  or  determination,  the  word  Catholic,  it  was 
at  last  received  into  the  Latin  Creed* 

To  begin  then  with  the  first  part  of  the  Article,  I 
shall  endeavour  so  to  expound  it  as  to  show  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Church,  which  Christ  hath  propounded 
to  us;  how  that  Church  is  holy,  as  the  Apostle  hath 
assured  us ;  how  that  holy  Church  is  catholic,  as  the 
Fathers  have  taught  us.  For  when  I  say,  t€  I  believe  in 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  I  mean  that*  there  is  a 
Church  which  is  holy,  and  which  is  catholic ;  and  I 


fiaBoXuc^r  *ZiCK\rt<Tiay  rod  6eo0,  tV  &xb  xtpdrcoy  em  xtpdrcw.  Socrates, 
Hist,  Bed,  1.  1.  c.  26.  The  same  is  also  expressed  in  both  the  Creeds, 
the  lesser  and  the  greater,  delivered  by  Epiphanius  in  Ancorato ;  the 
words  are  repeated  in  the  next  observation. 

'  *  Credo  sanctam  Ecclesiam,  I  believe  there  is  an  holy  Church ;  of 
Credo  in  sanctam  Ecclesiam,  is  the  same :  nor  does  the  Particle  in  added 
or  subtracted  make  any  difference.  For  although  some  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Fathers  press  the  force  of  that  preposition,  as  is  before  ob- 
served, though  Ruffinus  urge  it  far  in  this  particular.  "  Ut  autem  una 
eademque  in  Trinitate  divinitas  doceatur,  sicut  dictum  est  in  Deo  Patre 
credi,  adjecta  pnepositione,  ita  et  in  Christo  Filio  ejus,  ita  et  in  Spiritu  S. 
memoratur.  Sed  ut  manifestius  fiat  quod  dicimus,  ex  consequentibus 
approbabitur.  Sequitur  namque  post  hunc  sermonera,  Sanctam  Eccle- 
tiam,  remissionem  peccatorum^  hujtu  carnis  resurrectionem.  Non  dixit,  in 
sanctam  Ecclesiam,  nee  in  remissionem  peccatorum,  nee  in  carnis  resur- 
rectionem, si  enim  addidisset  in  praepositionem,  una  eademque  vis  fuisset 
cum  superioribus.  Ne  autem  (f.  Nunc  autem)  in  illis  quidem  vocabulis,  ubi 
de  divinitate  fides  ordinatur,  in  Deo  Patre  dicitur,  et  in  Jesu  Christo  Filio 
ejus,  et  in  Spiritu  S.,  in  caeteris  verd  ubi  non  de  divinitate,  sed  de  crea* 
turis  ac  mysteriis  sermo  est,  in  praepositio  non  additur,  ut  dicatur  in  sanc- 
tam Ecclesiam,  sed  sanctam  Ecclesiam  credendam  esse,  non  ut  in  Deum, 
sed  ut  Ecclesiam  Deo  congregatam ;  et  remissionem  peccatorum  creden- 
dam esse,  non  in  remissionem  peccatorum ;  et  resurrectionem  carnis,  non 
in  resurrectionem  carnis.  Hac  itaque  praepositionis  syllaba  creator  a 
creaturis  secernitur  et  divina  separantur  ab  humanis."  Buff,  in  Symb. 
Though  I  say  this  expression  be  thus  pressed,  yet  we  are  sure  that  the 
Fathers  did  use  its  and  in  for  the  rest  of  the  Creed  as  well  as  for  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  We  have  already  produced  the  authorities 
of  S.  Cyril,  Alius  and  Euzo'ius,  p.  18,  19.,  and  that  of  Epiphanius  in 
Ancorato.  Thus  also  the  Latins,  as  S.  Cyprian,  "  In  aeternam  pcenam 
aero  credent,  qui  in  vitam  aeternam  credere  noluerunt."  Ad  Demetrianum. 
So  Interpres   Irenaei,  «  Quotquot  autem  timent   Deum,  et  oredunt  in 
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understand  that  Church  alone  which  is  both  catholic 
and  holy :  and  being  this  Holiness  and  Catholicism  are 
but  affections  of  this  Church  which  I  believe,  I  must  first 
declare  what  is  the  nature  and  notion  of  the  Church; 
how  I  am  assured  of  the  existence  of  that  Church ;  and 
then  how  it  is  the  subject  of  these  two  affections. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  true  notion  of  the 
Churchy  first  we  must  observe  that  the  nominal  definition 
or  derivation  of  the  word  is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the 
nature  of  it.  If  we  look  upon  the  old  English  word  now 
in  use,  Church  or  Kirk  *,  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  first  signified  the  House  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  of 
Christ,  and  from  thence  was  taken  to  signify  the  people 
of  God,  meeting  in  the  house  of  God.  The  Greek 
word  used  by  the  Apostles  to  express  the  Church,  sig- 
nifieth  a  calling  forth  b,  if  we  look  upon  the  origination; 


adventum  Filii  ejus,'*  &c.  So  Chrysol.  "  In  Sanctam  Ecclesiam.  Quia 
Ecclesia  in  Christo,  et  in  Ecclesia  Christus  est ;  qui  ergo  Ecclesiam 
fatetur,  in  Ecclesiam  se  confessus  est  credidisse."  Serm,  62.  And  in 
the  ancient  edition  of  S.  Jerome  in  the  place  before  cited  it  was  read, 
Credis  in  Sanctam  Ecclesiam,  and  the  word  in  was  left  out  by  Vic* 
torius. 

a  Ktiptos  the  Lord,  and  that  properly  Christ ;  from  whence  Kupuue&t 
belonging  to  the  Lord  Christ,  oIkos  Kvptaicbs,  from  thence  Kyriac,  Kyrk, 
and  Church. 

b  The  word  used  by  the  Apostle  is  'EjcKXqo-fa  from  cVc*a\etV  evocare. 
From  4KK^K\7j<raif  &cic\ri<rist  from  ttcKArjais,  iKK\7)<rla,  of  the  same  nota- 
tion with  the  Hebrew  {"OpD  "  Ecclesia  quippe  ex  vocatione  appellate 
est."  S.  Aug,  Exp,  ad  Rom,  And  though  they  ordinarily  take  it  pri- 
marily to  signify  convocatio,  as  S.  Aug.  "  Inter  congregationem,  unde 
Synagoga,  et  con vocationem,  unde  Ecclesia  nomen  accepit,  distat  aliquid." 
Enar.  in  Pscd,  lxxxi.  yet  the  origination  speaks  only  of  evocation  with- 
out any  intimation  of  congregation  or  meeting  together,  as  there  is  in 
ptyiikrrros.  From  whence  arose  that  definition  of  Methodius,  "Ori  'EjocXi^ 
via  xapa  rb  4iaccic\riKcvat  ras  ytiovas  \4yco6al  <pri<riv.  Photius  Biblioth. 
Whereas  iiacakcw  is  no  more  here  than  KaKtiv,  faicKriais  no  more  than 
k\t)(tis,  as  KKrjrefciv  and  4kk\t)t€6civ  with  the  Attics  were  the  same :  from 
whence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  same  preposition  hath  been  twice  added 
in  the  composition  of  the  same   word ;  from  iiacdKuy  liocAiprla,  from 
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it  congregation  of  men,  or  a  company  assembled,  if  we 
consider  the  use  of  it.  But  neither  of  these  doth  fully 
express  the  nature  of  the  Church,  what  it  is  in  itself, 
and  as  it  is  propounded  to  our  belief. 

Our  second  observation  is,  That  the  Church  hath 
been  taken  for  the  whole  complex  of  men  and  angels 
worshipping  the  same  God ;  and  again,  the  angels  being 
not  considered,  it  hath  been  taken  as  comprehending 
all  the  sons  of  men  believing  in  God  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world.*  But  being  Christ  took  not 
upon  him  the  nature  of  angels,  and  consequently  did 
not  properly  purchase  them  with  his  blood,  or  call  them 
by  his  word;  being  they  are  not  in  the  Scriptures 
mentioned  as  parts  or  members  of  the  Church,  nor  can 
be  imagined  to  be  built  upon  the  Prophets  or  Apostles ; 


thence  eVncAiprtfEgeis',  and  because  the  preposition  had  no  signification  in 
the  use  of  that  word,  from  thence  t£cKK\ri<Tidttiv,  to  convocate,  or  call 
together.  But  yet  itatKiyria  is  not  the  same  with  %kk\t)(tis,  not  the 
evocation  or  the  action  of  calling,  but  the  K\rrro\  or  the  company 
called,  and  that  (according  to  the  use)  gathered  together  ;  from  whence 
lcKAif<ru{$>iP  is  to  gather  together,  or  to  be  gathered.  Hence  S.  Cyril, 
*Ejctc\ifiria  &  koKutcu  (pepwvjioos,  Itia  rb  irdpras  ttacaXtTadai  ko\  dfiov 
(nvwyfcr.  Catech.  18.  So  Ammonius,  'EKKXrjaiav  $\cyop  ol  'Adrivcuoi  r^v 
ff&roZov  rSv  Kara  tV  t6\iv.  To  this  purpose  do  the  LXX  use  4kk\t}- 
0id£ear  actively,  to  convocate  or  call  together  an  assembly,  as  iKKhrjatd^etv 
Xrnor,  and  bacXffo-idfap  auvayuyty,  and  €KK\r}atd^€<rdcu  passively,  at 
itatkifoicurQn  wutra  4f  awaywyii,  which  the  Attic  writers  would  have 
expressed  by  fcirXiprlafo  as  Aristophanes,  yE$o£e  /jloi  wefA  wp&rov  fhrvov 
cV  rf  ttukI  *ZKK\rj<Tid^€tv  wp6€ara  ovyKafrftfitva.  Vespis.  Where  though 
the  Scholiast  hath  rendered  *lMK\r^ni^ivi  els  itcichiicriejr  owdyav, 
whereby  the  Lexicographers  have  been  deceived ;  yet  the  word  is  even 
there  taken  as  a  neuter,  in  the  passive  sense,  as  generally  the  Attics 
nee  it.  Howsoever  from  the  notation  of  the  word  we  cannot  conclude 
that  H  signifies  a  number  of  men  called  together  into  one  assembly 
eat  of  the  mass  or  generality  of  mankind ;  first,  because  the  preposition 
Ik  hath  no  such  force  in  the  use  of  the  word ;  secondly,  because  the 
collection  or  coming  together  is  not  specified  in  the  origination. 

*  "Translatus  in  Paradisum  jam  tunc  de  mundo  in  Ecclesiam."   TertuL 
1.  2.  adv.  Marriott. 
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being  we  are  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper  notion  of 
the  Church  ;  therefore  I  shall  not  look  upon  it  as  com- 
prehending any  more  than  the  sons  of  men.     Again, 
being  though  Christ  was  "the  Lamb  slain  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  and  whosoever  from  the 
beginning  pleased  God,  were  "saved  by  his  blood,"  yet 
because  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  several 
dispensations  of  the  Law  and  Gospel;   because  our 
Saviour  spake  expressly  of  building  himself  a  Church 
when  the  Jewish  Synagogue  was  about  to  fail;  be* 
cause  Catholicism,  which  is  here  attributed  unto  the 
Church,  must  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the  legal 
Singularity  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  because  the  ancient 
Fathers  *  were  generally  wont  to  distinguish  between  the 
Synagogue  and  the  Church ;  therefore  I  think  it  necee* 
sary  to  restrain  this  notion  to  Christianity. 

Thirdly,  Therefore  I  observe  that  the  only  way  to 
attain  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  true  notion  of  the 
Church9  is  to  search  into  the  New  Testament,  and  from 
the  places  there  which  mention  it,  to  conclude  what  is 


a  Thus  S.  Ignatius  speaking  of  Christ,  Avrbs  &y  bvpa  rod  Harphs  h* 
%s  tl(T(px^vrat  *A€paaji,  kclL  *I<to&jc,  koX  *Iojc&6,  ko\  ol  npwprJTai,  ol 
yAir6(rro\ott  icol  t)  iKKKrjala.  Ep.  ad  Philad.  Where  fy  iKKKtpla  is  plainly 
taken  for  the  multitude  of  Christians  who  were  converted  to  the  faith 
by  the  Apostles,  and  those  who  were  afterwards  joined  to  them  in  the 
profession  of  the  same  faith.  "  Sacrificia  in  populo,  sacrifioia  et  in 
Ecclesia."  Jren.  1.  iv.  c.  34.  "  Disseminaverunt  sermonem  de  Christo 
Patriarchs  et  Prophetae,  demessa  est  autem  Ecclesia,  hoc  est,  fructum 
percepit."  Id.  1.  iv.  c.  25.  "  Quid  Judaicus  populus  circa  beneficia  divina 
perfidus  et  ingratus  ?  nonne  quod  a  Deo  primum  recessit  impatientis 
crimen  fuit.  Impatientia  etiara  in  Ecclesia  haereticos  facit."  S.  Cyp.  de 
£ono  Patient.  "  Quis  non  agnoscat  Christum  reliquisse  matrem  Syna* 
gogam  Judaeorura  veteri  Testamento  carnaliter  adhaerentem,  et  adh»« 
sisse  uxori  suae,  S.  Ecclesia;  ?  "  S.  Aug.  contra  Faust.  1.  xii.  c.  8.  **  Mater 
Sponsi  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Synagoga  est;  proinde  nurus  ejus 
Ecclesia."    Idem,  Enar.  in  Psal.  xliv. 
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the  nature  of  it.     To  which  purpose  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  notice  that  our  Saviour  first  speaking  of  it* 
mentioneth  it  as  that  which  then  was  not*,  but  after* 
.wards  was  to  be;  as  when  he  spake  unto  the  great 
Apostle,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church*;"  but  when  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  came  down,  when  Peter  had  converted 
**  three  thousand  souls  "c  which  were  added  to  the  "  hun- 
dred and  twenty"  disciples d,  then  was  there  a  Church, 
(and  that  built  upon  Petere,  according  to  our  Saviour's 
promise,)  for  after  that  we  read,  "  The  Lord  added  to 
the  Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved." f    A  Church 
then  our  Saviour  promised  should  be  built,  and  by  a 
promise  made  before  his  death;    after  his  ascension, 
and  upon  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter,  we  find  a  Church 
built  or  constituted,  and  that  of  a  nature  capable  of  a 
daily  increase.     We  cannot  then  take  a  better  occasion 
to  search  into  the  true  notion  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
than  by  looking  into    the   origination   and    increase 
thereof,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  right 
conception  of  it.* 

*  *  In  qoem  tingueret  —  in  Ecclesiam?  quam  nondum  Apostoli  strux* 
enurt."     Tert.  de  Bapt.  c  16. 

b  Matt.xvL  18.  c  Acts,  iL  41.  d  Acts,  i.  15. 

e  "  Quails  es  evertens  atque  commutans  manifestam  Domini  intentionem 
personaliter  hoc  Petro  conferentem.  Super  te,  inquit,  adificabo  Eccle- 
mam  meam,  et  dabo  tibi  claves,  non  Ecclesiae.  Sic  enim  et  exitus  docet : 
in  ipso  Ecclesia  extructa  est,  id  est,  per  ipsum,  ipse  clavem  imbuit,  vides 
qraun,  Firi  Israelite,  auribus  mandate  qua  dico :  Jesum  Nazarenum 
virum  &  Deo  vobis  destination,  et  reliqua."  TertuL  de  PudicUia,  c.  21 .  So 
&  Basil,  E&Ofcy&p  &  rrjs  <pa>VTJs  ra{rrr}s  vooviu*  Uerpoy  —  rbv  9u\  rrjs 
vlartvs  fcrepox^r  &£  kwmbv  rty  oucotofiriy  r»}s  'EjCKhrplas  Z^Afuvov,  Adv. 
Eunom.  1. 2.  S.  Peter  took  upon  himself  the  building  of  the  Church, 
tH^fr  is,  to  build  the  Church,  which  he  then  performed,  when  he  preached 
the  Gospel  by  which  the  Church  was  first  gathered. 
•    f  Acts,  iL  47. 

*  Tertullian,  mentioning  the   Acts  of  the   Apostles,   addeth  these 
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*    Now  what  we  are  infallibly  assured  of  the  first  actual 
existence  of  a  Church  of  Christ  is  only  this :  there  were 
twelve  Apostles  with  the  disciples  before  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  "  number  of  the  names  together 
were  an  hundred  and  twenty."*    When  the  Holy  Ghost 
came  after  a  powerful  and  miraculous  manner  upon  Hie 
blessed  Apostles,  and  St.  Peter  preached  unto  the  Jews, 
that  they  should  "  repent  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  they  that  gladly 
received  his  word  were  baptized,  and  the  same  day  there 
Were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls."* 
These,  being  thus  added  to  the  rest,  "  continued  stead* 
fastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers : "  and  all  these  persons 
so  continuing  are  called  the  Church.0  What  this  Church 
was  is  easily  determined,  for  it  was  a  certain  number  of 
men,  of  which  some  were  Apostles,  some  the  former  dis- 
ciples, others  were  persons  which  repented,  and  believed, 
and  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
continued  hearing    the   word  preached,  receiving  the 
sacraments  administered,  joining  in  the  public  prayers 
presented  unto  God.     This  was  then  the  Church,  which 
was  daily  increased  by  the  addition  of  other  persons  re- 
ceived into  it  upon  the  same  conditions,  making  up  €t  the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed,"  who  "  were  of  one 


words :  "  Quam  Scripturam  qui  non  recipiunt,  nee  Spiritus  Sancti  esse 
possunt,  qui  necdum  Spiritum  possint  agnoscere  discentibus  missum  :  sed 
nee  Ecclesiam  defendere  qui  quando  et  quibus  incunabulis  institutum  est 
hoc  corpus,  probare  non  habent."  De  Prascr.  Heeret.  c.  22. 

*  Acts,  i.  15.  b  Acts,  ii.  38.  42.  47. 

c  "  Cum  remisissent  summi  Sacerdotes  Petrum  et  Joannem,  et  reversi 
essentad  reliquos  Co-apostolos  et  Discipulos  Domini,  id  est  in  Ecclesiam." 
S.  Iren.  1.  3.  c.  12. 
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heart  and  one  soul*,"  "  believers  added  to  the  Lord, 
multitudes  both  of  men  and  women."  b 

But  though  the  Church  was  thus  begun,  and  repre- 
sented unto  us  as  one  in  the  beginning,  though  that 
Church  which  we  profess  to  believe  in  the  Creed  be 
also  propounded  unto  us  as  one ;  and  so  the  notion  of 
the  Church  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  might  seem 
sufficient  to  express  the  nature  of  that  Church  which 
we  believe ;  yet  because  that  Church  which  was  one  by 
way  of  origination c,  and  was  afterwards  divided  into 
many,  the  actual  members  of  that  one  becoming  the 
members  of  several  Churches ;  and  that  Church  which 
we  believe,  is  otherwise  one  by  way  of  complexion,  re- 
ceiving the  members  of  all  Churches  into  it ;  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider,  how  at  the  first  those  several 
Churches  were  constituted,  that  we  may  understand 
how  in  this  one  Church  they  were  all  united.  To  which 
purpose  it  will  be  farther  fit  to  examine  the  several  ac- 
ceptations of  this  word,  as  it  is  diversely  used  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  New  Testament ;  that,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, nothing  may  escape  our  search,  but  that  all  things 
may  be  weighed,  before  we  collect  and  conclude  the  full 
notion  of  the  Church  from  thence. 

First  then,  that  the  word  which  signifies  the  Church 
in  the  original  Greek,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  vulgar 
sense  according  as  the  native  Greeks  did  use  the  same 
to  express  their  conventions,  without  any  relation  to  the 
worship  of  God  or  Christ,  and  therefore  is  translated  by 

•  Acts,  iv.  32.  b  Acts,  y.  14. 

c  "  Hae  voces  Ecclesiae  ex  qua  habuit  omnis  Ecclesiainitium."  S.  Iren, 
ibid. 
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the  word  assembly,  of  as  great  a  latitude.  Secondly,  It 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  notion  in  which  the 
Greek  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  made  use  of  it, 
for  the  assembly  of  the  people  of  God  under  the  Law*, 
and  therefore  might  be  most  fitly  translated  the  con- 
gregation, as  it  is  in  the  Old  Testament*  .  Thirdly,  It 
hath  been  conceived  that  even  in  the  Scriptures  it  is 
sometimes  taken  for  the  place  in  which  the  members  of 
the  Church  did  meet  to  perform  their  solemn  and 
public  services  unto  God b :  and  some  passages  °  there 


*  Acts,  xix.  32.  39,  40.  *  Acts,  viiu  38.    Heb,  ii.  12. 

c  Acts,  xi.  26.  1  Cor.  xi.  18.  22.  From  these  places  S.  Augustine 
did  collect  that  *EKK\i)<rla  was  taken  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  place  of 
meeting,  or  the  house  of  God,  and  came  so  to  be  frequently  used  in  the 
language  of  the  Christians  in  his  time  :  "  sicut  Ecclesia  dicitur  locus  quo 
-Ecclesia  congregatur.  Nam  Ecclesia  homines  sunt  de  quibus  dicitur,  Ut 
exhiberet  sibi  gloriosam  Ecclesiam.  Hanc  tamen  Tocari  etiam  ipsam  domum 
orationum,  idem  Apostolus  testis  est,  ubi  ait,  Nunquid  demos  non  habetis  ad 
manducandum  et  bibendum,  an  Ecclesiam  Dei  contemnitis?  Et  hoc  quotidi- 
anus  loquendi  usus  obtinuit,  ut,  ad  Ecclesiam  prodire,  aut  ad  Ecclesiam 
-confugere,  non  dicatur,  nisi  quod  ad  locum  ipsum  parietesque  prodierit,  vel 
confugerit,  quibus  Ecclesia?  congregatio  continetur."  Quart,  super  Levit. 
1. 3.  c.  .57.  By  these  words  it  is  certain  that  in  S.  Augustine's  time  they  used 
the  word  Ecclesia,  as  we  do  now  the  Church,  for  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  God;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  those  of  the  Greek  Church  did  use 
'EncfrAiprfa  in  the  same  sense,  as  Eusebius  speaking  of  the  flourishing  times 
of  the  Church,  before  the  Persecution  under  Dioclesian,  says  the  Chris- 
tians fiTiHafius  in  rots  icd\<xi  oiKo&ofififxaaip  apicofycpoi  tvpeias  els  xAdVoy 
apa  rdaas  ras  *6\€is  4k  dc/tcAiw  ayiorwp  iKK\rjolas.  Hist.  1.  8.  c.  1. 
And  S.  Chrys.  Et  yap  'EjcjcXipr/oi'  JcaTaaxctycu  xaAcir&i'  *cal  avtoiop,  xoAAy 
fjiaWop  pabv  iryevfxaTuchv,  ical  yap  &pdpw*os  4iac\ii<rias  ae/xpoWcpop.  Horn,  26. 
ad  Bom.  But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  Apostle  used  'EKK\T)<rla  in 
that  sense,  nor  is  it  certain  that  there  were  any  houses  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  Apostles'  times,  which  then  could  be  called  by 
that  name.  For  Isidorus  Pelusiota  expressly  denies  it,  and  distinguishes 
between  *EKK\rjffla  and  'EKKXrjoiaorfipiop,  after  this  manner,  "AAAo  iarlr 
'EKK\rjaia  Kal  aWo  *EKK\iioiaffr'fipiopt  f}  flip  yap  kic  rS>v  afjMfxoov  tfwx&P  <rw- 
4<miK€,  Tt>  8*  inch  \(Bwp  Kal  IvKwv  otKotofiurai.  And  thus  he  proveth  this 
distinction,  "Cla-nep  yap  &\\o  earl  Srvaiaariipiov  Kal  &\Ao  dvaia,  Kal  &Wo 
&vfuar'f)ptop  kcu  &\Xo  bvuiaua,  ko\  &\\o  GovKcvriipiop,  Kcil  &\\o  fSov\ii'  rb 
f£p  yap  rbp  rbnop  4p  $  ovpeltpefowri !  fxyjuvei,  r)  5e  robs  f&ovKcvofitpovs 
Art  pas,  oTs  Kal  6  kIp&vpos  /cat  7)  <rcmipla  ctWjKct,  othw  Kal  ir\  rod  'EkkAij- 
aiacmjpiov  Kal  rris  'Eiachrioias.     Then  he  concludes,  that  in  the  Apostles' 
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mre  which  seem  to  speak  no  less,  but  yet  are  not  so 
certainly  to  be  understood  of  the  place,  but  that  they 
may  as  well  be  spoken  of  the  people  congregated  in  a 
certain  place.  Besides  these  few  different  acceptations* 
the  Church  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  doth 
always  signify  a  company  of  persons  professing  the 
Christian  Faith,  but  not  always  in  the  same  latitude. 
Sometimes  it  admitteth  of  distinction  and  plurality ; 
sometimes  it  reduceth  all  into  conjunction  and  unity. 
Sometimes  the  Churches  of  God  are  diversified  as  many ; 
sometimes,  as  many  as  they  are,  they  are  all  compre- 
hended in  one. 

For  first  in  general  there  are  often  mentioned  the 
Churches  by  way  of  plurality,  "  the  Churches  of  God," 
"  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles,"  the  Churches  of  the 
Saints."*  In  particular  we  find  a  few  believers  gathered 
together  in  the  house  of  one  single  person  called  a 
Church b,  as  the  Church  in  the  house  of  Priscilla  and 
Aquila,  the  Church  in  the  house  of  Nymphas,  the 
Church  in  the  house  of  Philemon ;  which  Churches  were 
nothing  else  but  the  believing  and  baptized  persons  of 
each  family,  with  such  as  they  admitted  and  received 
into  their  house  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  same  God. 


times  there  was  no  'EtfJcAijo-fcurr^/Mct,  yEr\  fxiy  rS>v  'AtroffrrfAw  8rc  f? 
*ZKK\7i<rla  4k6im  fAv  xaP^afJMai  irvtvfiaTiKoTs,  tfyvi  8}  iroAiTfff,  Xo/utrpf 
*EKK\r)<ria(rH)pia  oIk  fy.     Epist.  246.  I.  2. 

»  Acts,  xvi.  5.  1  Cor.  xiv.  34.  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  23,  24.  xi.  8.  28. 
xii.  13.  Rev.  xxii.  16.  1  Thess.  i.  4.  I  Cor.  xi.  16.  Rom.  xvi.  4. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  23.  Thus  Origen  for  the  most  part  speaks  of  the  Church 
in  the  plural  number  ai  iKKXrjalai. 

b  Rom.  xvi.  5.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Col.  iv.  15.  Fhilem.  ii.  S.  Chryn. 
observeth  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  Oflrw  yap  foav  f68<fc(/i<M  &>'  *a*  T^v 
oUiav  iKKXrjfflay  roirjcat,  Bid  t«  rod  vdvras  votrjaat  iriarobs,  *a\  &&  rov 
roit  pivots  airrljy  Awtgai  vcuri,    Chrysott.  Homil.  30.  in  Epist,  ad  Romano§ 
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Again,  when  the  Scripture  speaketh  of  any  country 
where  the  Gospel  had  been  preached,  it  nameth  alway* 
by  way  of  plurality  the  Churches  of  that  country,  as 
the  Churches  of  Judaea,  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  the 
Churches  of   Syria   and  of  Cilicia,  the  Churches  of 
Galatia,  the  Churches  of  Asia,  the  Churches  of  Mace- 
donia.*   But  notwithstanding  there  were  several  such 
Churches  or  congregations   of  believers  in  great  and 
populous  cities,  yet  the  Scriptures  always  speak  of  such 
congregations  in  the  notion  of  one  Church:  as  when 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Let  your  women 
keep  silence  in  the  Churches b,"  yet  the  dedication  of  his 
Epistle  is,    "  Unto  the  Church  of  God  which   is  at 
Corinth,"     So  we  read  not  of  the  Churches,  but  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem0,  the  Church  at   Antioch,   the 
Church  at  Caesarea,  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  the  Church 
of  the  Thessalonians,  the  Church  of  Laodicea,  the  Church 
of  Smyrna,  the  Church  of  Pergamus,  the  Church  of 
Thyatira,  the  Church  of  Sardis,  the  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia.    From  whence  it  appeareth  that  a  collection  of 
several  congregations,  every  one  of  which  is  in  some 
sense  a  Church,  and  may  be  called  so,  is  properly  one 
Church  by  virtue  of  the  subordination  of  them  all  in  one 
government  under  one  Ruler.     For  thus  in  those  great 

*  Gal.  i.  22.  Acts,  ix.  31.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  19.  Rev.  i.  11.  1  Thess. 
ii.  14.     2  Cor.  viii.  1.      Gal.  i.  2. 

b  1  Cor.  xiv.  34.     1  Cor.  i.  2. 

c  Acts,  viii.  1.  21,  22.  xiii.  1.  xv.  3.  xviii.  22.  xx.  17.  2  Thess.  i.  15. 
Col.  iv.  16.     Rev.  ii.  8.  12.  18.  iii.  1.  7.  14.     And  thus  after  they  grew 

vot   fiat*    mnro   nnmormic      in     (ha     4-ima     aP     f~M **»>«»«»     U!n1tA»     -~f    T3  .»«*..»  **» 


And  so  the  rest. 
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and  populous  cities  where  Christians  were  very  nu- 
merous, not  only  those  of  several  Churches  within  the 
cities,  but  all  those  also  in  the  adjacent  parts,  were 
united  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  one  Bishop,  and 
therefore  was  accounted  one  Church ;  the  number  of 
the  Churches  following  the  number  of  the  angels,  that 
is,  the  rulers  of  them,  as  is  evident  in  the  Revelation. 

Now  as  several  Churches  are  reduced  to  the  denomi- 
nation of  one  Church,  in  relation  to  the  single  Gover- 
nor of  those  many  Churches ;  so  all  the  Churches  of 
all  cities  and  all  nations  in  the  world  may  be  reduced 
to  the  same  single  denomination  in  relation  to  one  su- 
preme Governor  of  them  all,  and  that  one  Governor 
is  Christ  the  Bishop  of  our  souls.  Wherefore  the 
Apostle,  speaking  of  that  in  which  all  Churches  do  agree, 
oomprehendeth  them  all  under  the  same  appellation  of 
one  Church;  and  therefore  often  by  the  name  of 
Church*  are  understood  all  Christians  whatsoever  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  Churches  dispersed  through  the 
distant  and  divided  parts  of  the  world.  For  the  single 
persons  professing  faith  in  Christ  are  members  of  the 
particular  Churches  in  which  they  live,  and  all  those 
particular  Churches  are  members  of  the  general  and 
universal  Church  which  is  one  by  unity  and  aggregation ; 
and  this  is  the  Church  in  the  Creed  which  we  believe, 
and  which  is  in  other  Creeds  expressly  termed  One,  "  I 
believe  in  one  Holy  Catholic  Church."  b 

•  Matt.  xvi.  18.  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  xv.  9.  Gal.  i.  13.  Ephes.  i.  22. 
iii.  10.  21.  v.  23.  25.  27.  29. 32.  Phil.  iii.  6.  Col.  i.  18.  24.  Heb.  xii/23. 
Of  this,  as  of  one  Church,  Colsus  calls  the  Christians,  robs  &wb  fxtydKrjs 
iKicXrjcrlas.     Apud  Orig.  1.  5. 

5  So  the  Creeds  of  Epiphanius  in  Ancorato,  irurrctfopei'  cb  play  aylav 
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It  will  therefore  be  farther  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  Church  which  is  thus  one, 
to  consider  in  what  that  unity  doth  consist*  And  being 
it  is  an  aggregation  not  only  of  many  persons,  but  also 
of  many  congregations,  the  unity  thereof  must  consist 
in  some  agreement  of  them  all,  and  adhesion  to  some* 
thing  which  is  one.  If  then  we  reflect  upon  the  first 
Church  again,  which  we  found  constituted  in  the  Acts, 
and  to  which  all  other  since  have  been  in  a  manner 
added  and  conjoined,  we  may  collect  from  their  union 
and  agreement  how  all  other  Churches  are  united  and 
agree.  Now  they  were  described  to  be  believing  and 
baptized  persons,  converted  to  the  faith  by  St.  Peter, 
"  continuing  steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fel- 
lowship, and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  prayers."  These, 
then,  were  all  built  upon  the  same  Bock,  all  professed 
the  same  faith,  all  received  the  same  sacraments,  all 
performed  the  same  devotions,  and  thereby  were  all 
reputed  members  of  the  same  Church.  To  this  Church 
were  added  daily  such  as  should  be  saved,  who  became 
members  of  the  same  Church  by  being  built  upon  the 
same  foundation,  by  adhering  to  the  same  doctrine,  by 
receiving  the  same  sacraments,  by  performing  the  same 
devotions. a 

From  whence  it  appeareth  that  the  first  unity  of  the 
Church  considered  in  itself,  besides  that  of  the  head, 


Ka0oAucV  teal  'AtootoPukV  'Eiac\ri<rlay.  So  the  Jerusalem  Creed  in 
S.  Cyril.  Thus  the  Nicene,  with  the  additions  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, fxiay  ayiav  KadoXiK^v  jcal  'AkwtoAwV  *EKK\rjalay.  Thus  also 
the  Alexandrian,  as  appeareth  by  those  already  quoted  of  Alexander, 
Arius,  and  Euzo'ius. 
»  Acts,  ii.  41,  42.  44.  47. 
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which  is  one  Christ,  and  the  life  communicated  from 
that  head,  which  is  one  Spirit,  relieth  upon  the  original 
of  it,  which  is  one ;  even  as  an  house  built  upon  one 
foundation,  though  consisting  of  many  rooms  and  every 
room  of  many  stones,  is  not  yet  many,  but  one  house* 
Now  there  is  but  one  foundation  upon  which  the  Church 
is  built,  and  that  is  Christ :  "for  other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  * 
And  though  the  Apostles  and  the  Prophets  be  also 
termed  the  foundation,  yet  even  then  the  unity  is  pre- 
served, because  as  they  are  stones  in  the  foundation,  so 
are  they  united  by  one  corner  stone ;  whereby  it  comes 
to  pass  that  such  persons  as  are  of  the  Church,  being 
u  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  God,  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the   chief 
corner-stone,  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  to- 
gether, groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord." b 
This  stone  was  laid  "  in  Zion  for  a  foundation,  a  tried 
stone,  a  precious  corner-stone,  a  sure  foundation c : " 
there  was  the  first  Church  built,  and  whosoever  have 
been  or  ever  shall  be  converted  to  the  true  Christian 
faith,  are  and  shall  be  added  to  that  Church,  and  laid 
upon  the  same  foundation,  which  is  the  unity  of  origin- 
ation.*    Our  Saviour  gave  the  same  power  to  all  the 
Apostles,  which  was  to  found  the  Church ;  but  he  gave 
that  power  to  Peter,  to  show  the  unity  of  the  same 
Church. 

»  1  Cor.  Hi.  11.         b  Ephes.  ii.  19,  20,  21.         c  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

d  Tertullian  speaking  of  the  Apostles,  "  Ecclesias  apud  unamquaroque 
cmtatem  condiderunt,  a  quibus  traducem  fidei  et  semina  doctrinae  caeterse 
ezinde  Ecclesias  mutuatae  sunt,  et  quotidie  rautuantur,  ut  Ecclesias  fiant :  ac 
per  hoc  et  ipsa?  Apostolicas  deputantur,  ut  soboles  Apostolicarum  Eccle- 
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Secondly,  The  Church  is  therefore  one,  though  the 
members  be  many,  because  they  all  agree  in  one  faith. 
There  is  "  one  Lord,  and  one  faith %"  and  that  u  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  b,"  which  whosoever  shall 
receive,  embrace,  and  profess,  must  necessarily  be  acr 
counted  one  in  reference  to  that  profession.  For  if  a 
company  of  believers  become  a  Church  by  believing, 
they  must  also  become  one  Church  by  believing  one 
truth.  If  they  be  one  in  respect  of  the  foundation, 
which  is  ultimately  one ;  if  we  look  upon  Christ,  which 


siarum.     Omne  genus  ad  originem  suam  censeatur  necesse  est.     Itaque 
tot  et  tantae  Ecclesiae,  una  est  ilia  abApostolis  prima,  ex  qua  omnes.  Sic 
oranes  prims  et  Apostolica?,  dum  una  omnes,  probant  unitatem :  dura 
est  ill  is  communicatio  pacis,  et  appellatio  fraternitatis,  et  contesseratio  hos- 
pi  tali  tat  is  :  quae  jura  non  alia  ratio  regit  quam  ejusdem  Sacramenti  una 
traditio."  De  Pr<B8crip.  Hceret.  c.  20.      This  is  the  Unitas  origims  which 
S.  Cyprian  so  much  insists  upon,  Ecclesia  quoque  una  est,  quae  in  multi- 
tudinem  latius  incremento  fcecunditatis  extenditur  ;  quomodo  Solis  mtdti 
radii,  sed  lumen  unum ;    et  rami  arboris  multi,  sed  robur  unum  tenaci 
radice  fundatum :   Et  cum  de  fonte  uno  rivi  plurimi  defluunt,  numerositas 
licet  diffusa  videatur  exundantis  copke  largitate,  unitas  tamen  servatur  in 
origine,"  &c.  S,  Cyp.  de  Unitate  Eccl.     "  Loquitur  Dominus  ad  Petrum. 
Ego  tibi  dico,  inquit,  quia  tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanc  Petram  adifieabo 
Ecclesiam  meant,  &c.     Et  iterum  eidem  post  resurrectionem  suam.  dicit, 
Pasce  oves  meas.     Et  quamvis  Apostolis  omnibus  post  resurrectionem 
suam  parem  potestatem  tribuat,  et  dicat,  Sicut  misit  me  Pater,  et  ego  mitto 
vo8,  &c.  tamen  ut  unitatem  manifestaret,  unitatis  ejusdem  originem  ab 
uno  incipientem  sua  authoritate  disposuit.     Hoc  erant  utique  et  caeteri 
Apostoli,  quod  fuit  Petrus,  pari  consortio  praediti,  et  honoris  et  potes- 
tatis,  sed  exordium  ab  unitate  proficiscitur,  ut  Ecclesia  una  monstretur.M 
Ibid.     'Evbs  bvros  rod  &cov,  Ka\  hbs  rov  Kvplov,  dia  rovro  real  rb  axpees 
rifuov  Karb.  rty  fx6pco<riv  iiratveircu,  fii/xrifia  op  apxvs  rrjsfiias.       Clem.  Alex. 
Stromat.  1.  7.     This  is  very  much  to  be  observed,  because  that  place  of 
S.  Cyprian  is  produced  by  the  Romanists  to  prove  the  necessity  of  one 
head  of  the  Church  upon  earth,  and  to  show  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is 
that  one  head  by  virtue  of  his  succession  to  S.  Peter ;  whereas  S.  Cyprian 
speaketh  nothing  of  any  such  one  head,  nor  of  any  such  succession,  but 
only  of  the  origination  of  the  Church,  which  was  so  disposed  by  Christ, 
that  the  unity  might  be  expressed.      For  whereas  all  the   rest  of  the 
Apostles   had  equal  power  and  honour  with  S.  Peter ;  yet    Christ  did 
particularly  give  that  power  to  S.  Peter,  to  show  the  unity  of  the  Church 
which  he  intended  to  build  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles. 
a  Ephes.  iv.  5.  b  Jude,  3. 
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is  mediately  one ;  if  we  look  upon  the  Apostles  united 
in  one  corner-stone ;  if  those  which  believe  be  therefore 
said  to  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles, 
because  they  believe  the  doctrine  which  the  Apostles 
preached,  and  the  Apostles  be  therefore  said  to  be  of  the 
same  foundation,  and  united  to  the  corner-stone,  because 
they  all  taught  the  same  doctrine  which  they  received 
from  Christ ;  then  they  which  believe  the  same  doctrine 
delivered  by  Christ  to  all  the  Apostles,  delivered  by  all 
the  Apostles  to  believers,  being  all  professors  of  the 
same  faith,  must  be  members  of  the  same  Church.  And 
this  is  the  unity  of  faith.* 

Thirdly,  Many  persons  and  Churches,  howsoever  dis- 
tinguished by  time  or  place,  are  considered  as  one 
Church,  because  they  acknowledge  and  receive  the  same 
sacraments,  the  signs  and  badges  of  the  people  of  God. 
When  the  Apostles  were  sent  to  found  and  build  the 
Church,  they  received  this  commission,  "  Go  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 

*  Of  this  doth  Irensus  speak,  delivering  the  sum  or  brief  abstract  of 
the  material  object  of  Faith,  Tb  tcfipvy/jM  rrapei\7i<pvia,  k<x\  raim\p  rfyp 
v'urriv  f)  *EKK\7iala  Kaiirep  4v  flKep  rq>  k6o^  Si€(ricapfitVTi  imficKm  <pv\dcrcr€if 
Its  cva  oXkop  oiicovca,  teal  Sfxoicos  irtorcisei  tovtois,  &s  fjdap  tfwxV  fcal  rijv 
aMiv  %xowra  KapSlap,  ical  <rvfjL<p<&vafS  ravra  tcnpvacrei,  ical  BiBdaxei  iced 
vapaSltiwriP  its  %p  ar6yua  K€icni/x4prj.  Advers.  Hcbt.  1.  1.  Kard  re  oZv 
vw6crracTipf  Kard  re  Mpoiop,  Hard  re  &pxV>  Kard  re  i£oxhv  \rf>rqp  eXvai 
ipa/ier  r)jp  iipxedav  ical  KaBo\tK)jp  'EKKKriaiap  els  kp&ritra  vlffrem  fuas  r)js 
Kara  ras  ol  elxitas  tia&fiKas,  fiaWoplte  Kara  rty  b°ta(H]KT)v  t))v  aiap  dia<p6pots 
rots  xpdvottf  &bs  rov  0cov  r<2  (Sov\evfjLari,  8t'  tpbs  rod  Kvpiov  crwdyovtrap 
rods  f|8i}  Kararerayfiepovs,  otos  vpodpitrep  d  Qtbs,  SiKalovs  €<to(x4vovs  vpb  Kara- 
€o\rjs  KdUrfAOu  tyvooicws.  Clem.  Alex.  Stroma*.  1.  7.  "  This  unity  \>f  faith  fol- 
loweth  the  unity  of  origination,  because  the  true  faith  is  the  true  founda- 
tion.** Siqua  est  Ecclesia  quae  fidem  respuat,  nee  Apostolicae  praedicationis 
fundamenta  possideat,  deserenda  est.  Petra  tua  Christus  est."  S.Amb.  in 
Luc.,  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  'H  yap  aupixovaa  r^p  *EKK\rjalap,  &s  tprjolv  6  Uotfj^p, 
aperij  i)  itlaris  etrrlp.  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  1.  2.  S.  Jerora  on  those 
words  of  the  Psalm  xxiv.  6.  "  Haec  est  generatio  quaerentium  Dominum, 
hath  this  observation :  Superius  singulariter  dixit,  Hie  accipiet  benedic- 
tionem ;  modo  pluraliter,  quia  Ecclesia  ex  pluribus  personis  congregatur 
et  tamen  una  dicitur  propter  unitatem  fidei." 
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of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  a  Now  as  there  k 
but  "  one  Lord,"  and  "  one  faith,"  so  also  there  is  but 
"one  baptism1*;"  and  consequently  they  which  are 
admitted  to  it,  in  receiving  it  are  one.  Again,  at  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  Christ  commanded, 
saying,  "  Eat  ye  all  of  this,  drink  ye  all  of  this ; "  and 
all  by  communicating  of  one,  become  as  to  that  com- 
munication one.  "  For  we  being  many  are  one  bread, 
and  one  body ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread."  c  As  therefore  the  Israelites  "  were  all  baptized 
unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,  and  did  all  eat 
the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same 
spiritual  drink d,"  and  thereby  appeared  to  be  the  one 
people  of  God;  so  all  believing  persons,  and  all 
Churches  congregated  in  the  name  of  Christ,  washed  in 
the  same  laver  of  regeneration,  eating  of  the  same 
bread,  and  drinking  of  the  same  cup,  are  united  in  the 
same  cognizance,  and  so  known  to  be  the  same  Church. 
And  this  is  the  unity  of  the  sacraments. 

Fourthly,  Whosoever  belongeth  to  any  Church  is 
some  way  called ;  and  all  which  are  so,  are  "  called  in 
one  hope  of  their  calling e:"  the  same  reward  of  eternal 
life  is  promised  unto  every  person,  and  we  all  "  through 
the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith." f 
They  therefore  which  depend  upon  the  same  God,  and 
worship  him  all  for  the  same  end,  "  the  hope  of  eternal 
life,  which  God  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the 
world  began,"  having  all  the  same  expectation,  may 
well  be  reputed  the  same  Church.  And  this  is  the 
unity  of  hope. 

a  Mat.  xxviii.  19.  b  Ephes.  iv.  4.  c  1  Cor.  x.  17, 

d  1  Cor.  x.  2,  3,  4,  e  Ephes.  W.  4.  *  G«X.  n.  5, 
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Fifthly,  They  which  are  all  of  one  mind,  whatsoever 
the  number  of  their  persons  be,  they  are  in  reference 
to  that  mind  but  one ;  as  all  the  members,  howsoever 
different,  yet  being  animated  by  one  soul,  become  one 
Body.  Charity  is  of  a  fanning  and  uniting  nature; 
nor  can  we  call  those  many,  who  "  endeavour  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  a  "  By 
this,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." b  And 
this  is  the  unity  of  charity.0 

Lastly,  All  the  Churches  of  God  are  united  into  one 
by  the  unity  of  discipline  and  government,  by  virtue 
whereof  the  same  Christ  ruleth  in  them  all.  For  they 
have  all  the  same  pastoral  guides  appointed,  authorised, 
sanctified,  and  set  apart  by  the  appointment  of  God,  by 
the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  to  direct  and  lead  the  people 
of  God  in  the  same  way  of  eternal  salvation :  as  there- 
fore there  is  no  Church  d  where  there  is  no  order,  no 
ministry ;  so  where  the  same  order  and  ministry  is,  there 
is  the  same  Church.  And  this  is  the  unity  of  regimen 
and  discipline, e 

a  Ephes.  iv.  3.  b  John,  xiii.  35. 

c  <«  Deus  unu8  est,  et  Christus  unus,  et  una  Ecclesia  ejus,  et  fides  una* 
et  plebs  in  solidam  corporis  unitatem  concordiae  glutine  copulata,"  S. 
Cyp.  de  Unitate  Eccles. 

°  "  Ecclesia  non  est  quas  non  habet  Sacerdotes."  S,  Hier,  adv.  Lucifer. 
ndrrcsirrperitrBcHravTobs  Aiok6v(h>s  &s'1t)<tovv  Xpurrbv,  icaX  rbv  *Y,*ioKO*QV its 
Tlartpa,  robs  9k  Hpw%vr4povs  &s  trvv&piov  9coG,  Kal  &s  ffMtafwr  'AicojtS- 
Xttr.  X°*pk  ro&rwv  (KKXrjcia  ob  xaXwrau  Ignat.  ad  Trail.  T6  yt  ixkv  rfy 
'EjacXycias  ttvoyua.  *  V  t&v  «»  Xpurrbv  vurrwadvrctv  {fyaltm  v\T}6bv,  Upovpyois 
rt  koI  \aobst  Tcoifiivas  ko\  tiibaeicdKovs,  Kal  robs  Irwb  \upa.  KaTifcvyfUvovs. 
S.  Cyril,  ad  Is.  cap.  45.,  ubi  interpres  fyolyci,  maid  transtuUt  dedaret, 
quod  est,  vr<xfxdvu ;  cum  reddere  opportuerit,  connectit,  aut  contexit." 

e  "  Episcopatus  unus  est,  cujus  a  singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur  :  Ec- 
clesia quoque  una  est  quae  in  multitudinem  latius  incremento  foecunditatis 
extenditur."    S.  Cyp.  ibidem.  So  be  joins  these  two  together,  "  C\xm  fit  4 
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By  these  means,  and  for  these  reasons  %  millions  of 
persons  and  multitudes  of  congregations  are  united  into 
one  body  and  become  one  Church,  And  thus  under 
the  name  of  Church  expressed  in  this  Article,  is  under- 
Stood  a  body,  or  collection  of  human  persons  professing 
faith  in  Christ,  gathered  together  in  several  places  of 
the  world  for  the  worship  of  the  same  God,  and  united 
into  the  same  corporation  by  the  means  aforesaid.  And 
this  I  conceive  sufficient  to  declare  the  true  notion  of 
the  Church  as  such  which  is  here  the  object  of  our 
faith.  It  remaineth  therefore  that  we  next  consider 
the  existence  of  the  Church,  which  is  acknowledged  in 
the  act  of  faith  applied  to  this  object:  for  when  I 
profess  and  say,  "  I  believe  a  Church,"  it  is  not  only  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  Church  which  hath  been,  or  of 
a  Church  which  shall  be,  but  also  of  that  which  is. 
When  I  say,  "  I  believe  in  Christ  dead,"  I  acknowledge 
that  death  which  once  was,  and  now  is  not :  for  Christ 
once  died,  but  now  is  not  dead :  when  I  say,  "  I  believe 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,"  I  acknowledge  that 
which  never  yet  was,  and  is  not  now,  but  shall  hereafter 
be.  Thus  the  act  of  faith  is  applicated  to  the  object 
according  to  the  nature  of  it :  to  what  is  already  past, 
as  past ;  to  what  is  to  come,  as  still  to  come ;  to  that 
which  is  present,  as  it  is  still  present.    Now  that  which 

Christo  una  Ecclesia  per  totum  mundum  in  multa  membra  divisa,  item 
Episcopatus  unus  Episcoporum  multorum  concordi  numerositate  dif- 
fusus."     Ep.  ad  Antonianum. 

a  These  are  all  expressed  by  Tertullian, "  Una  nobis  et  illis  fides,  unus 
Deus,  idem  Christus,  eadem  spes,  eadem  lavacri  sacramenta,  semel  dixe- 
rim,  una  Ecclesia  sura  us."  De  Virg.  veland.  c.  2.  "  Corpus  sumus  de 
couscientia  religionis,  et  discipline?  unitate,  et  spei  focdere."  Apc&og* 
c.  39. 
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was  then  past,  when  the  Creed  was  made,  must  neces- 
sarily be  always  past,  and  so  believed  for  ever;  that 
which  shall  never  come  to  pass  until  the  end  of  the 
world,  when  this  public  profession  of  faith  shall  cease, 
that  must  for  ever  be  believed  as  still  to  come.  But 
that  which  was  when  the  Creed  began,  and  was  to  con- 
tinue till  the  Creed  shall  end,  is  proposed  to  our  belief 
in  every  age  as  being;  and  thus  ever  since  the  first 
Church  was  constituted,  the  Church  itself,  as  being,  was 
the  object  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  believing. 

The  existence  therefore  of  the  Church  of  Christ  (as 
that  Church  before  is  understood  by  us)  is  the  continu- 
ation of  it  in  an  actual  being,  from  the  first  collection 
in  the  Apostles'  times  unto  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  And  therefore  to  make  good  this  explication  of 
the  Article,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Church 
which  our  Saviour  founded  and  the  Apostles  gathered, 
was  to  receive  a  constant  and  perpetual  accession,  and 
by  a  successive  augmentation  be  uninterruptedly  con- 
tinued in  an  actual  existence  of  believing  persons  and 
congregations  in  all  ages  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

Now  this  indeed  is  a  proper  object  of  faith,  because 
it  is  grounded  only  upon  the  promise  of  God :  there  can 
be  no  other  assurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  this  Church, 
but  what  we  have  from  him  that  built  it.  The  Church 
is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  necessarily,  once  begun, 
preserve  itself  for  ever.  Many  thousand  persons  have 
fallen  totally  and  finally  from  the  faith  professed,  and 
so  apostatised  from  the  Church.  Many  particular 
Churches  have  been  wholly  lost,  many  "  candlesticks  " 
have  been  removed;  neither  is  there  any  particular 
Church  which  hath  any  power  to  continue  itself  more 
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or  longer  than  others ;  and  consequently,  if  all  particu- 
lars be  defectible,  the  universal  Church  must  also  be 
subject  of  itself  unto  the  same  defectibiUty. 

But  though  the  providence  of  God  doth  suffer  many 
particular  Churches  to  cease,  yet  the  promise  of  the 
same  God  will  never  permit  that  all  of  them  at  once 
shall  perish.  When  Christ  spake  first  particularly  to 
St.  Peter,  he  sealed  his  speech  with  a  powerful  promise 
of  perpetuity,  saying,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it." a  When  he  spake  generally  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  to  the  same  purpose,  "  Go, 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost b;"  h$ 
added  a  promise  to  the  same  effect :  "And,  lo,  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  The  first 
of  these  promises  assureth  us  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Church,  because  it  is  built  upon  a  rock ;  for  our  Saviour 
had  expressed  this  before :  "  Whosoever  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto 
a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock ;  and  the 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew 
and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock." c  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the 
house  of  Christ ;  for  he  hath  "  builded  the  house," 
and  is  "  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house,  whose  house  are 
we d ; "  and  as  "  a  wise  man,"  he  hath  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock,  and  what  is  so  built  shall  not  fall.  The 
latter e  of  these  promises  giveth  not  only  an  assurance 

»  Mat.  xvi.  18.  *  Mat.  xxviii.  19,20.  c  Mat.  vii.  24,  25. 

d  Heb.  iii.  3.  6. 

c  "  Non  deserit  Ecclesiam  suam  Divina  protectio,  dicente  Domino,  Ecce 
ego  vobiscum  omnibus  diebus,"  &c.      Leo  Epis.   31.     S.   Aug.   upon 
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of  the  continuance  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  cause 
of  that  continuance,  which  is  the  presence  of  Christ. 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the  name 
of  Christ,"  there  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  thereby 
they  become  a  Church ;  for  they  are  as  a  builded  house, 
and  the  Son  within  that  house.  Wherefore  being  Christ 
doth  promise  his  presence  unto  the  Church,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,  he  doth  thereby  assure  us  of  the 
existence  of  the  Church,  until  that  time,  of  which  his 
presence  is  the  cause.  Indeed,  this  is  "  the  city  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  city  of  our  God :  God  will  establish  it 
for  ever*,"  as  the  great  Prophet  of  the  Church  hath  said. 
Upon  the  certainty  of  this  truth,  the  existence  of  the 
Church  hath  been  propounded  as  an  object  of  our  faith 
in  every  age  of  Christianity ;  and  so  it  shall  be  still  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  For  those  which  are  believers 
are  the  Church ;  and  therefore  if  they  do  believe,  they 
must  believe  there  is  a  Church.  And  thus  having  shewn 


those  words  of  the  Psal.  ci.  "  Exiguitatem  dierum  meorum  annuncia 
mini,"  maketh  the  Church  to  speak  these  words.  Quid  est  quod  nescio 
qui  recedentes  a  me  murmurant  contra  me  ?  Quid  est  quod  perditi  me 
periisse  contendunt?  Certe  enim  hoc  dicunt,  Quia  fui  et  non  sum.  An- 
nuncia  mihi  exiguitatem  dierum  meorum,  Non  a  te  quaero  illos  dies  aeter- 
nos ;  illi  sine  fine  sunt,  ubi  ero,  non  ipsos  quaero,  temporales  quaero, 
temporales  dies  mihi  annuncia,  Exiguitatem  dierum  meorum  non  aterni- 
tatem  dierum  meorum  annuncia  mihi.  Quamdiu  ero  in  isto  saeculo,  an- 
nuncia mihi,  propter  illos  qui  dicunt,  Fuit  etjam  non  est;  propter  illos 
qui  dicunt,  Impletae  sunt  Scripture,  crediderunt  omnes  gentes,  sed  apo- 
statavit,  et  periit  Ecclesia  de  omnibus  gentibus :  Quid  est  hoc,  Exiguita- 
tem dierum  meorum  annuncia  mihi?  Et  annunciavit,  nee  vacua  fuit  vox 
ista.  Quis  .annunciavit  mihi  nisi  ipsa  via?  Quomodo  annunciavit? 
Ecce  ego  vobiscum  sum  usque  ad  consummationem  scscvli. "  Condone  secundd 
in  Psal.  ci. 

*  Psal.  xlviii.  8.  "  Forte  ista  Civitas,  quae  mundum  tenirtt,  aliquando 
evertetur.  Absit.  Dem  fundavit  earn  in  ceternum.  Si  ergo  Deus  fun- 
davit  earn  in  aeternum,  quid  times  ne  cadat  firmamentum  ?  M  S.  Aug.  ad 
locum. 
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in  what  the  nature  of  the  Church  consisteth,  and  proved 
that  a  Church  of  that  nature  is  of  perpetual  and  inde- 
fectible existence  by  virtue  of  the  promises  of  Christ; 
I  have  done  all  which  can  be  necessary  for  the  expli- 
cation of  this  part  of  the  Article,  "I  believe  the  Church.'' 
After  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  the  subject 
in  this  Article,  followeth  the  explication  of  the  affections 
thereof;  which  are  two,  Sanctity  and  Universality ;  the 

9 

one  attributed  unto  it  by  the  Apostles,  the  other  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church :  by  the  first  the  Church  is 
denominated  Holy,  by  the  second  Catholick.  Now  the 
Church  which  we  have  described,  may  be  called  holy  in 
several  respects,  and  for  several  reasons :  First,  In  re- 
ference to  the  vocation  by  which  all  the  members 
thereof  are  called  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  God ;  which  separation  in  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures  is  a  sanctification ;  and  so  the  calling  being 
holy  (for  €t  God  hath  called  us  with  an  holy  calling  *"), 
the  body  which  is  separated  and  congregated  thereby, 
may  well  be  termed  holy.  Secondly,  In  relation  to  the 
offices  appointed,  and  the  powers  exercised  in  the 
Church,  which  by  their  institution  and  operation  are 
holy ;  that  Church  for  which  they  were  appointed,  and 
in  which  they  are  exercised,  may  be  called  holy.  Thirdly, 
Because  whosoever  is  called  to  profess  faith  in  Christ,  is 
thereby  engaged  to  holiness  of  life,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  depart  from  iniquity  b : "  for  those  namers  of  the 
name,  or  named  by  the  name  of  Christ  are  such  as 
called  on  his  name ;  and  that  was  the  description  of  the 

•  2  Tim.  i.  9.  b  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 
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Church :  as  when  Saul  did  persecute  the  Church>  it  is 
said  he  had  "authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all 
that  called  upon  the  name  of  Christ;"  and  when  he 
"preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  all  that  heard  him 
said,  Is  not  this  he  who  destroyed  them  which  called 
on  this  name  in  Jerusalem?" *  Being  then  all  within 
the  Church  are  by  their  profession  obliged  to  such 
holiness  of  life,  in  respect  to  this  obligation,  the  whole 
Church  may  be  termed  holy.  Fourthly,  In  regard  the 
end  of  constituting  a  Church  in  God,  was  for  the  pur- 
chasing a  holy  and  a  precious  people;  and  the  great 
design  thereof  was  for  the  begetting  and  increasing 
holiness,  that  as  God  is  originally  holy  in  himself,  so  he 
might  communicate  his  sanctity  to  the  sons  of  men, 
whom  he  intended  to  bring  unto  the  fruition  of  himself, 
unto  which,  without  a  previous  sanctification,  they  can 
never  approach,  because  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
ever  see  God. 

For  these  four  reasons,  the  whole  Church  of  God,  as 
it  containeth  in  it  all  the  persons  which  were  called  to 
the  profession  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  were  baptized  in 
his  name,  may  well  be  termed  and  believed  holy.  But 
the  apostle  hath  delivered  another  kind  of  holiness,  which 
cannot  belong  unto  the  Church  taken  in  so  great  a  lati- 
tude. "  For,"  saith  he,  "  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse 
it  by  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  he  might 
present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot 

a  Acts  ix.  14.  21.  Vid.  1  Cor.  i.  2.  "Ori  y&p  rh  &d pour  pa  r&v  byluv 
rh  l£  ipQTJs  nicTws  kol\  voXireias  tyttrrys  <rvyK*KporrHi4vwv  'EKK\r}ala  itrrl, 
8rj\6v  tori  rots  <T<xpla$  ytwrafi4vots.     hid,  Pelus.  Epist.  246.  1.  2. 
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or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy 
and  without  blemish."  *  Now  though  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  Christ  did  love  the  whole  Church  as  it  did 
any  way  contain  all  such  as  ever  called  upon  his  name, 
and  did  give  himself  for  all  of  them,  yet  we  cannot 
imagine  that  the  whole  body  of  all  men  could  ever  be 
so  holy,  as  to  be  without  spot,  wrinkle,  blemish,  or  any 
such  thing.  It  will  be  therefore  necessary,  within  the 
great  complex  body  of  the  universal  Church,  to  find 
that  Church  to  which  this  absolute  holiness  doth  be- 
long :  and  to  this  purpose  it  will  be  fit  to  consider  both 
the  difference  of  the  persons  contained  in  the  Church, 
as  it  hath  been  hitherto  described,  while  they  continue 
in  this  life,  and  their  different  conditions  after  death; 
whereby  we  shall  at  last  discover  in  what  persons  this 
holiness  is  inherent  really,  in  what  condition  it  is  in- 
herent perfectly,  and  consequently  in  what  other  sense 
it  may  be  truly  and  properly  affirmed  that  the  Church 
is  holy. 

Where  first  we  must  observe  that  the  Church,  as  it 
embraceth  all  the  professors  of  the  true  faith  of  Christ, 
containeth  in  it  not  only  such  as  do  truly  believe  and 
are  obedient  to  the  word,  but  those  also  which  are 
hypocrites,  and  profane.  Many  profess  the  faith,  which 
have  no  true  belief:  many  have  some  kind  of  faith,  which 
live  with  no  correspondence  to  the  Gospel  preached. 
Within  therefore  the  notion  of  the  Church  are  com- 
prehended good  and  bad,  being  both  externally  called, 
and  both  professing  the  same  faith.  For  "  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  field"  in  which  "  wheat  and  tares 

a  Ephes.  v.  25,  26,  27. 
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grow  together  unto  the  harvest ;  like  unto  a  net  that  was 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind*; "  like  unto  a 

floor  "in  which  is  laid  up  "wheat  and  chaffb;nlike  unto. 

a  marriage  feast,"  in  which  some  have  on  the  "wedding- 
garment,  and  some  not."c  This  is  that  ark  of  Noah  in 
which  were  preserved  beasts  clean  and  unclean.  This  is 
that  "  great  house  "  in  which  there  are  not  only  "  vessels 
of  gold  and  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth,  and 
some  to  honour,  and  some  to  dishonour." d  There  are 
"many  called,"  of  all  which  the  Church  consisteth ;  but 
there  are  "  few  chosen  "  of  those  which  are  called,  and 
thereby  within  the  Church.  I  conclude,  therefore,  as. 
the  ancient  Catholics  did  against  the  Donatists6,  that 

•  Mat.  xiii.  24.  SO.  47. 

6  Mat.  iiL  12.  "  Firmissime'  tene  etnullatenus  dubites  aream  Dei  esse 
Eoelesiam  Catholicam,  et  intra  earn  usque  in  fin  em  seculi  frumento  mix- 
ta* paleas  contineri,  hoc  est,  bonis  malos  sacramentorum  communione 
misceri."     Fulgent,  ad  Petrum,  c.  43. 

c  Mat.  xxii.  10. 

d  2  Tim.  ii.  20.  S.  Jerom  joins  these  two  together.  "  Area  No« 
Eecleeue  typus :  ut  in  ilia  omnium  animalium  genera,  ita  et  in  hae 
universaram  et  gentium  et  morum  homines  sunt,  ut  ibi  pardus  et  hoedi, 
lupus  et  agni,  ita  et  hie  justi  et  peccatores,  id  est,  vasa  aurea  et  argentea 
cum  ligneis  et  fictilibus  commorantur."     Dial,  contra  Luciferianos. 

*  The  opinion  of  the  Donatists,  confuted  by  the  Catholics,  is  to  be  seen 
in  S.  Augustine's  Book,  intituled,  Bretriculus  Collationis.  Upon  which 
reflecting,  in  his  book  Post  CoUaHonem,  he  observes  how  they  were  forced 
by  the  testimony  of  those  Scriptures  which  we  have  produced,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  were  mingled  with  the  good  such  as  were  occultly  bad . 
M  Ecce  etiam  ipsi  veritate  Evangelica  non  aliud  coacti  sunt  confiteri,  qui 
malos  occultos  nunc  ei  permixtos  esse,  dixerunt ; "  as  the  good  and  bad  fish 
are  taken  in  the  same  net,  because  it  could  not  discern  the  bad  from  the 
good.  And  from  thence  he  enforceth  from  their  acknowledgement,  that 
those  which  are  apparently  evil,  are  contained  in  the  same  Church  :  "  Si 
ejnm  Dominus  propterea  retibus  bonos  et  malos  pisces  pariter  congregan- 
tibus  Ecclesiam  comparavit,  quia  malos  in  Ecclesia  non  manifestos,  sed 
latentes  intelligi  voluit,  quos  ita  nesciunt  sacerdotes,  quemadmodum  sub 
fluetibus  quid  ceperint  retia  nesciunt  Piscatores.  Propterea  ergo  et  areas 
comparata  est,  ut  etiam  manifesti  mali  bonis  in  ea  permixti  praenun- 
eiarentur  futuri.  Neque  enim  palea  quae  in  area  est  permixta  frumentis, 
etiam  ipsa  sub  fructibus  latet,  quae  sic  omnium  oculis  est  conspicua,  ut 
potius  occulta  sint  in  ea  frumenta,  cum  sit  ipsa  manifests. "     Lib.  Post 

CoBat.  c.  7,8,  §12,  IS. 
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within  the  Church,  in  the  public  profession  and  external 
communion  thereof,  are  contained  persons  truly  good 
and  sanctified,  and  hereafter  to  be  saved ;  and  together 
with  them  other  persons  void  of  all  saving  grace,  and 
hereafter  to  be  damned:  and  that  Church  containing 
these  of  both  kinds  may  well  be  called  holy ;  as  St. 
Matthew  called  Jerusalem  the  holy  city,  even  at  that 
time  when  our  Saviour  did  but  begin  to  preach,  when 
we  know  there  was  in  that  city  a  general  corruption  hi 
manners  and  worship. 

Of  these  promiscuously  contained  in  the  Church,  such 
as  are  void  of  all  saving  grace  while  they  live,  and  com- 
municate with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  when  they 
pass  out  of  this  life  die  in  their  sins,  and  remain  under 
the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  as  they  were  not  in  their 
persons  holy  while  they  lived,  so  are  they  no  way  of  the 
Church  after  their  death,  neither  as  members  of  it  nor 
as  contained  in  it.  Through  their  own  demerit  they 
fall  short  of  the  glory  unto  which  they  were  called,  and 
being  by  death  separated  from  the  external  communion 
of  the  Church,  and  having  no  true  internal  communion 
with  the  members  and  the  head  thereof,  are  totally  and! 
finally  cut  off  from  the  Church  of  Christ. '  On  the  con- 
trary, such  as  are  efficaciously  called,  justified,  and  sanc- 
tified, while  they  live  are  truly  holy,  and  when  they  die 
are  perfectly  holy ;  nor  are  they  by  their  death  separated 
from  the  Church,  but  remain  united  still  by  virtue  of 
that  internal  union  by  which  they  were  before  conjoined 
both  to  the  members  and  the  head.  As  therefore  the 
Church  is  truly  holy,  not  only  by  an  holiness  of  inr 
stitution,  but  also  by  a  personal  sanctity  in  reference  to 
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thede  saints  while  they  live,  so  is  it  also  perfectly  holy 
in  relation  to  the  same  saints  glorified  in  heaven.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  all  the  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and,  consequently,  all  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church ;  when  the  members  of  the 
Church  remaining,  being  perfectly  sanctified,  shall  be 
eternally  glorified,  then  shall  the  whole  Church  be  truly 
and  perfectly  holy. 

Then  shall  that  be  completely  fulfilled,  that  Christ 
shall  cc  present  unto  himself  a  glorious  Church,"  which 
shall  be  "holy  and  without  blemish."*  Not  that  there  are 
two  Churches  of  Christ :  one  in  which  good  and  bad 
are  mingled  together,  another  in  which  there  are  good 
alone ;  one  in  which  the  saints  are  imperfectly  holy,  an- 
other in  which  they  are  perfectly  such ;  but  one  and  the 
same  Church  in  relation  to  different  times  *  admitteth,  or 
not  admitteth,  the  permixtion  of  the. wicked  or  the  im- 
perfection of  the  godly.  To  conclude:  the  Church  of 
God  is  universally  holy  in  respect  of  all,  by  institutions 
and  administrations  of  sanctity.;  the  same  Church  is 
really  holy  in  this  world,  in  relation  to  all  godly  persons 
contained  in  it,  by  a  real  infused  sanctity ;  the  same  is 
farther,  yet*  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  holy  in  reference* 


•  Epbes.  it  27, 

b  This  was  it  which  the  Catholics  answered  to  the  Donatists,  objecting, 
that  they  made  two  distinct  Churches.  "  De  duabus  etiam  Ecclesiis  oa- 
lomniam  eorum  Catholici  refut&runt,  identidem  expressios  ostendentes 
quid  dixerint,  id  est,  non  earn  Ecclesiatn  quae  nunc  babet  permixtos  malos 
slienaxn  se  dixisse  a  regno  Dei,  ubi  non  erunt  mali  commixti,  sed  eandem 
ipsam  unam  et  sanetam  Ecclesiam  nunc  esse  alijtejr,  jLunc  autem  aliter  fu- 
turam,  nunc  habere  malos  mixtos,  tunc  non  habituram,  sicut  nunc  mor- 
talam  quod  ex  mortalibus  constaret  hominibus,  tunc  autem  immortalem, 
quod  in  ea  nullus  esset  vel  oprpore  moriturus,  sicut  non  ideo  duo  Christi, 
quia,  prior  mortuus  postea  non  moriturus, "     S.  August.  Collat.  3.  diet. 
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to  the  saints  departed  and  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
God;  and  the  same  Church  shall  hereafter  be  most, 
completely  holy  in  the  world  to  come,  when  all  the 
members  actually  belonging  to  it  shall  be  at  once  per-; 
fected  in  holiness  and  completed  in  happiness.  And 
thus  I  conceive  the  affection  of  the  sanctity  sufficiently: 
explicated. 

The  next  affection  of  the  Church  is  that  of  univer- 
sality, —  /  believe  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Now  the 
word  Catholic,  as  it  is  not  read  in  the  Scriptures,  so 
was  it  not  anciently  in  the  Creed  (as  we  have  already, 
shown),  but  being  inserted  by  the  Church,  must  neces- 
sarily be  interpreted  by  the  sense  which  the  most  an- 
cient Fathers  had  of  it,  and  that  sense  must  be  confirmed 
so  far  as  it  is  consentient  with  the  Scriptures.  To  grant, 
then,  that  the  word  was  not  used  by  the  Apostles*,  we 
must  also  acknowledge  that  it  was  most  anciently  in  use. 
among  the  primitive  Fathers,  and  that  as  to  several  in- 
tents. For,  first,  they  called  the  epistles  of  St.  James, 
St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Jude,  the  Catholic  epistles1*,  be-. 

a  It  was  the  ordinary  objection  of  the  schismatieal  Novatians,  that  the.' 
very  name  of  Catholics  was  never  used  by  the  Apostles,  and  the  answer 
to  it  by  the  Catholics  was  by  way  of  concession ;  "  Sed  sub  Apostolis,  in- 
quies,  nemo  Catholicus  vocabatur ;  Esto,  sic  fuerit,  vel  illud  indulge,"  &c. 
Pacianus  ad  Sympronianum,  epist.  1. 

b  So  S.  Jerom  of  S.  James,  "  Unam  tantum  scripsit  Epistolam  quae  de 
septem  Catholicis  est:"  of  S.  Peter,  "  Scripsit duas Epistolas  quae  Catho- 
licae  nominan tur : "  of  S.  Jude,  "  Judas  frater  Jacobiparvam  quidem,  quae 
de  septem  Catholicis  est,  Epistolam  reliquit."  This,  therefore,  was  the 
common  title  of  these  Epistles  in  S.  Jerom's  time  among  the  Tjttip^  and 
before  among  the  Greeks,  as  appeareth  by  Eusebius :  Toiavra  KtA  r&  Karkrbw 
*ldK<c6oVy  ov  7)  rp&vq  rwv  6yofj.a$ofj.4va>v  Kado\tK&t>  iiriaroXaty  drcu  \4yercu, 
Xvriov  %\  &s  vo9§6rrat  fiiv*  ob  iroAAol  yovp  r&p  iroAcuwy,  abrrjs  4/ivrift6v§v- 
ffcw,  &s  oblfe  rrjs  \eyop4rqs  'Iotfca,  fuas  /cai  abrrjs  otiaris  rwv  kvrk  \eyo/Urmw 
KadoXtKwv.  Hist.  I.  2.  c.  23.  The  same  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  Eu- 
sebius, as  appeareth  by  Diony  sius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria :  'O  5i  chayytXurriis 
oltii  rrjs  ^LaBoKtKrjs  4*i<rro\rjs  vpoeypatytv  iavrov  rb  6vofia.  Euttb.  Hirt. 
1.  7.  c.  25.  And  before  him,  as  appeareth  by  Origen :  A*6r*poy  &  rb  taerk 
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cause  when  the  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  were  directed 
■to  particular  churches  congregated  in  particular  cities, 
these  were  either  sent  to  the  churches  dispersed  through 
a  great  part  of  the  world,  or  directed  to  the  whole 
Church  of  God  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
Again :  we  observe  the  Fathers  to  use  the  word  Catholic 
•for  nothing  else  but  general  or  universal,  in  the  ordinary 
or  vulgar  sense ;  as  the  Catholic  resurrection  is  the  re- 
surrection of  all  men,  the  Catholic  opinion*  the  opinion 
of  all  men.  Sometimes  it  was  used  as  a  word  of  state, 
signifying  an  officer  which  collected  the  emperor's  re- 
venue in  several  provinces,  united  into  one  diocese; 
who,  because  there  were  particular  officers  belonging  to 
the  particular  provinces,  and  all  under  him,  was  there- 


fidpmov,  &i  Tltrpos  ityiryhffwro  ahr$  vovfyravra,  ov  not  vlbv  ip  rfj  KadoXucfj 
twurroXf}  &ta  roinuv  u>no\6yr]<T(.  Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  1. 6.  c.  25.  Thus 
anciently  Epistola  Catholica  was  used  for  a  general  epistle :  Ka$o\uca\  5£ 
4tt\i)(hi<TaVj  iwci&av  oh  rpbs  %p  tQpos  fypdarrjiTav,  its  at  rod  UavKov,  a\\a 
ita$6\ov  xpbs  Ttforo.  Leontius  de  Sectis.  And  so  continued,  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  Scriptures,  but  to  the  epistles  of  others,  as  Eusebius  of 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth :  Xpipn/Lufraroi'  &iraffiv  iavrhp  KaBurras  iv  ah 
hrervwovro  KadoXuecus  Tpbs  ras  €KK\r)<rias  *Ein<rroXcus.     Hist.  1.  4.  c.  23. 

*  So  Justin  Martyr :  Mera  ravra  r)\v  KaBo\itcf\v  teal  (avpt\6vri  (pdvat) 
almriap  SpoOvpallhp  a/ia  vdprwp  av&araffiv  yerfyrarBat  teal  Kplvw,  Dial.  adv. 
Tryph.  And  Theophilus  Antiochenus :  "Ori  Zvpolt6s  iarur  6  &*bs  icoirrjacu 
rip  KnBoXuety  avdurraaiv  aicdmuv  avOp&*tav.  Ad  Autol.  1. 1 .  So  Ter- 
tuUian  uses  cathdicZ  for  ex  toto  :  «  Ab  eo  permittatur  vel  imperetur  ne- 
toesse  est,  catholice  fieri  haec,  k  quo  ex  parte."  De  Fuga  in  Pers.  And 
for  gtneraliter  :  "  Etsi  qusedam  inter  domesticos  disserebant,  non  tamen  ea 
fuisse  credendum  est,  quae  aliam  regulam  fidei  superducerent,  diversara  et 
contrariam  illi,  quam  catholice*  in  medium  proferebant."  De  Prctf.  adv. 
:JBmr.  c.  26.  "  Haec  itaque  dispecta  totum  ordinem  Dei  Judicis  operarium 
et  (ut  dignius  dixerim)  protectorem  Catholics  et  summae  illius  bonitatis 
ostendunt,"  1.  2.  adv.  Marcion.  So  he  calls  Christ,  Catholici  patris  Sacer- 
dotem,  1.  4.  Origen  against  Celsus :  KaOo\uc&s  atrwpuvdfitvos  Bcbv  ohtiiva 
frpht  avQptfarovs  ieare\ri\vd4pait  fj  6coG  tcuoo,  1.  5.,  which  he  expounds  im- 
mediately by  ko$6\ov  \t\*yp4pop.  So  he  speaks  of  koBoKikov  K4\<too 
^rffof,  and  ep  «ry  Ka9o\uc<$  vtpl  wdvrwv  rS>y  ra  xdrpia  rripotprwv  braiutp. 
So  Justin  Martyr :  afivrfffrlap  rois  fitr*  ahrohs  rijt  KadoMfcrjs  Mfys  4p49a\ov. 
De  Monarch,  Dei. 

E   3 
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fore  called  the  Catholicus*,  as  general  procurator  of 
them  all,  from  whence  that  title  waa  by  some  transferred 
-upon  the  Christian  patriarchs 

When  this  title  is  attributed  to  the  Church,  it  hath  not 
always  the  same  notion  or  signification :  for  when  by  the 
Church  is  understood  the  house  of  (rod,  or  place  lp 
which  the  worship  of  God  is  performed,  then  by  the 
■Catholic  Church  is  meant  no  more  than  the  common 
Church,  into  which  all  such  persons  as  belonged  to  that 
parish  in  which  it  wa*  built  were  wont  to  congregate. 
For  where  monasteries  were  in  use,  as  there  were  eepar 
rate  habitations  for  men,  and  distinct  for  women,  eo 


a  We  read  in  the  old  Glossary,  KaOoXmbs,  Rationalist  that  is,  the  Receiver 
of  the  Imperial  Revenue ;  not  that  it  signifies  so  much  of  itself  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  general  receiver,  and  so  not  for  receiving  or  accounting, 
but  for  the  generality  of  his  accounts  in  respect  of  others  who  were  in- 
ferior, and  whose  receipts  and  accounts  were  more  particular }  therefore 
he  was  called  Catholicus,  who  by  the  Latins  was  properly  styled  Procurator 
summa  ret,  or  Mationalis  summarum.  Thus  Constantine  signified  to  Ca> 
cilianus,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  that  he  had  written  to  his  Procurator 
General  to  deliver  him  monies :  "ESowa  ypdfquxra  irpbs  Ovpaov  rbv  tumt> 
l/u&rarov  KaQoXucbv  rrjs  'A$piJo}s,  teal  ibf\Xaaa  ain<$  forces  rpt<rxiX(ovs  <f>6XXtts 
Tf?  afj  arefpSrriri  axapiOfirjaai  <ppovrlo-rj.  Euseb.  Hist.  1.  10.  c.  6.  And  in 
the  same  manner  to  Eusebius :  'AtcotcCAtj  5i  ypduuara  xapa  rip  t^uW^os 
tlfuptrrrros  xpbf  rbv  rrjs  $iouefi<r*ws  KaOoXutbv,  facts  iwavra  rh  irpbs  rV 
twt<TKCv)p/  ahrwv  Imrtfitia  vapaaxeiv  tppovriatitv.  Idem  de  Vita  Constant. 
1.  4.  c.  86. ;  et  Soar.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  1.  c.  9.  So  Suidas  :  'Eir«rroA$  'Ioutavtv 
rov  vapaSdrov  vpbs  Tlop$6piQi>  KaBoXucbv,  which  is  the  S6tb  of  bis  epis- 
tles extant.  This  Rationalis  summarum  was  by  the  Greeks  expressed 
thus  either  by  one  word,  KadoXticbs,  or  by  more  to  the  same  purpose.  So 
Dio  Cocceianus,  speaking  of  Aurelius  Eubulus :  Tobs  yko  t)j  KoMXev 
Xj&yovs  iwirerpapu4vos  obHtv  Sri  ovk  iWifjLtvtv,  in  Excerp.  1.  79,  So  Par* 
phyrius  :  *{Urre  teal  Bavuao-iov  nvbs  rotivoua  iw(iafX66yros  robs  Ra$6kw 
Xoyovs  rrpdrrovros,  in  Vita  Plotin.  So  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  speaketb 
of  Macrianus,  who  was  Procurator  sumnuB  rei  to  the  Emperor  Vjk 
lerianus :  *Os  wpcWepov  fihv  iv\  rwv  Ka86\ov  X6ywy  Xeyopfrot  thai  (kuri\*m$, 
.otter  ftiXoyoy  (alluding  to  X6yuv)  ovte  Ka$oXucbv  (alluding  to  Ka$6xov) 
i<pp6vr)fffvf  AAA'  faerrirrrwKci'  apq,  Trpo<prjriKy  rp  Xtyotan'  oval  rots  wpopn* 
rtvovaiv  kwb  KapMas  ainwp  leal  rb  Ka06Xov  fify  (tXtvowriv,  oh  yap  owiflM  T^r 
Ka$6Xov  vp6voiav,  oti&k  rty  uplaiv  facHttro  rod  vpb  xdvTwv  koI  8i&  Tt4#rw 
koI  M  wafff  Sib  koI  rijs  ucv  KaBoXiKrjs  avrov  itcKXrpias  ytyovc  wo\4fno9- 
Euseb.  Hist  1.  7.  c.  10. 
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-were  there  also  churches  for  each  distinct;  and  in  the  pa- 
rishes where  there  is  no  distinction  of  sexes  as  to  habita- 
tion, there  was  a  common  church  which  received  them 
both,  and  therefore  called  Catholic* 

Again,  when  the  Church  is  taken  for  the  persons 
making  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Catholic  is 
often  added  in  opposition  to  heretics  and  schismatics, 
expressing  a  particular  church b  continuing  in  the  true 

*  Thus  *Eiac\r}(Tia  KadoXac^j  is  often  to  be  understood,  especially  in  the 
Utter  Greeks,  for  the  common  or  Parochial  Church.  As  we  read  in 
Codinus  de  Officiis  Constant. :  'O  ^axtWlov  rr\v  ivoxfrv  %xwv  ™v  KaBoki- 
«&*  *EKK\f)fft&if.  And  again :  'O  "Apxw  r&v  'EKKkrpwv  Zx°°v  rhf  ^^<>xV 
W9  KaOo\uc&v  *EKKkr\awv  fiera  irporporrijs  rod  2,okk*\\Iov.  So,  likewise, 
Balsamon  :  A4y erou  'ZaKtWdpios  6  r&v  povaortpiGiv  ttoucrjrris,  &s  6  2o*eA- 
Xiov  broKopurruc&t  6  rw  KoBoXikwv  'Eiat\r)cr  tooy  4>povriar^s.  Lib.  7. 
Juris  Grctcorunu  Where  appeareth  a  manifest  distinction  of  the  mo- 
nastic and  the  Catholic  Churches.  Hence  Alexius,  Patriarch  of  Con* 
stantinople,  complaineth  of  such  as  frequented  the  private  chapels,  and 
avoided  the  common  churches,  describing  those  persons  in  this  manner : 
UarpiapxucMS  arravpomjylois  r)  koI  imo-Koirucois  &ajJfrowrcs,  ras  KadoKucos 
vapeurotficvotf  xa\  r&v  hr\  rafoats  awd^twv  Karcuppovovvres.    Lib.  4.  Juris 

urTttCOTUm. 

b  As  the  Smyrneans  spake  in  Eusebius  of  Polycarpus,  Tw6fievos  hrU 
vkotos  rrjs  4»  %ityvn  KaBo\tKrjs  iiacKrialas.  lib.  4.  c.  1 5.  So  KaBoKudj 
tatXiprfa  r)  h  tA\9$av8p*la ,  in  Epiphanius.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen 
'begins  his  own  last  will,  Yprry6pios  hrlvKorros  rrjs  KaBoKutrjs  4KK\r}<rlas  rrjs 
br  Kwvrarrtvov  tt6\(l,  in  which  he  bequeaths  his  estate,  rjj  kyia  KaBoXiKff 
4>CK\r)<r(a  rjj  4v  Nafiaj^,  and  subscribes  it  after  the  same  manner  in  words 
in  which  he  began  it,  and  so  the  rest  of  the  bishops  which  subscribed  as 
witnesses :  *Afx<pi\6xtos  btlffKVKos  rrjs  Ka€o\tKrjs  iKK\rplas  rrjs  iv  'Iicwly. 
"Ovripof  hrtffKowos  rrjs  Kara  *Avri6xeuw  KaBoKtKrjs  iicKKrjaias.  &*o$6<rtos 
HlffKowos  rrjs  KaBoXtKrjs  iKKXriatas  rrjs  iv  '15$.  0c69ov\os  iwlvKorros 
rr)s  Stylos  KaBoXuajs  itucXnetas  rrjs  Kara  'Airdpeiav.  'IXdpios  MffKorros 
•rrjs  KaBoXtKrjs  iKK\rpias  rrjs  Kara  'Ivavpiav.  Qeplorios  inlffKorros  rrjs 
KaBoXucTJs  4icK\ri<rlas  rrjs  Kara  *Atipicwoinco\iv.  In  the  same  manner  speak 
the  Latins :  "  Eodem  itaque  tempore  in  Ecclesia  Hipponensi  Catholics 
Valerius  Sanctus  Episcopatum  gerebat."  Possidius  de  Vita  Aug.  c.  4. 
Thus  any  particular  true  church  is  called  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
place  in  which  it  is ;  and  all  churches  which  retain  the  Catholic  faith  are 
called  Catholic  Churches.  As  when  the  Synod  of  Antioch  concluded 
their  sentence  against  the  Samosatenians  thus,  koX  renvoi  at  KaBoXucol 
*EnK\r\aiai  avptywrowrtv  r)fuv.  According  to  which  notion,  we  read  in  Leo 
the  Great :  "  Ad  venerationem  Pentecostesunanimiter  incitemur  exultantes 
in  honorem  S.  Spiritus,  per  quem  omnis  Ecclesia  Catholica  sanctificatur, 
ononis  anima  rationalis  imbuitur."  Serm.  1.  de  Pentec.  Whence  we  read 
in  the  Synod  of  Ariminum  :  *is  rb  ahrb  irdrrts  iwlffKovoi  ffwr)KOoii*v,  tva 
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faith  with  the  rest  of  the  Church  of  God,  as  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Smyrna,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Alexandria* 
Now  being  these  particular  Churches  could  hot  be 
named  Catholic  as  they  were  particular,  in  reference  to 
this  or  that  city  in  which  they  were  congregated,  it  fol- 
loweth  that  they  were  called  Catholic  by  their  coherence 
and  conjunction  with  that  Church  which  was  properly 
and  originally  called  soa ;  which  is  the  Church  taken  in 
that  acceptation  which  we  have  already  delivered.  That 
Church  which  was  built  upon  the  Apostles  as  upon  the 
foundation,  congregated  by  their  preaching  and  by  their 
baptizing,  receiving  continued  accession,  and  dissemi- 
nated in  several  parts  of  the  earth,  containing  within 
it  numerous  congregations,  all  which  were  truly  called 
Churches,  as  members  of  the  same  Church;  that  Church, 
I  say,  was,  after  some  time,  called  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  is  to  say,  the  name  Catholic  was  used  by  the  Greeks 

Kal  fj  mlaris  rrjs  KadoXucrjs  iKK\r)(rlas  yvwpurOjj,  Kal  ol  lavamla  (ppopovvrts 
%k$t\\oi  yivavrat,  although  in  Athanasius,  Theodoret,  and  Socrates,  it  be 
constantly  written,  rrjs  Ka6o\iKrjs  'EKK\y)(rlas,  yet  S.  Hilary  did  certainly 
read  it,  reus  KaOoXuccus  yEKKkr)<riais}  for  it  is  thus  translated  in  his  frag- 
ments, "  Ut  fides  claresceret  omnibus  Ecclesiis  Catholicis,  et  hsretici  noece- 
rentur."  From  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  same  city,  Heretics 
and  Catholics  having  their  several  congregations,  each  of  which  was  called 
the  Church,  the  congregation  of  the  Catholics  was  by  way  of  distinction 
called  the  Catholic  Church.  Of  which  this  was  the  old  advice  of  S.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  :  "Av  Tore  imlhiiijjs  &  in$A«<ri,  ph  airX&s  l£lra£f  wov  rb  Ku- 
puuc6v  4<rrr  Kal  yap  al  Xoiiral  rap  aatGwv  alp4<rtis  Kvpuuca  ra  kavrSov  <nrtfr» 
\cua  ko\uv  iirtxttpovir^  fiyfe  rov  ttrrlw  a*\as  q  lKK\i\ffla,  aKXa  irov  4orhr  $ 
Ka0o\uc^  iKKKrjala.  Catech.  18.  "  Ego  forte  ingressus  populosam  urbem 
hodie  cum  Marcionitas,  cum  Apollinaricos,  Cataphrygas,  Novatianos,  et 
caeteros  ejusmodi  comperissem,  qui  se  Christian os  vocarent,  quo  cogno* 
mine  congregationem  me«  plebis  agnoscerem  nisi  Catholica  diceretur  ?" 
Parian,  ad  Symp.  Ep.  1  •  "  Tenet  postremo  ipsum  Catholica?  nomen,  quod 
non  sine  causa  inter  tarn  multas  haereses  sic  ista  Ecclesia  sola  obtinuit,  ut 
cum  omnes  haeretici  se  Catholicos  dici  velint,  quaerenti  tamen  peregrino 
alicui,  ubi  ad  Catholicam  conveniatur,  null  us  haereticorum,  vel  Basilicam 
cuam  vel  domum  audeat  ostendere."  S.  Aug.  cant.  Epist.  Fundamenti,  cap.  4. 
a  "  Nonne  appellatione  propria  decuit  caput  principale  signari  ?w  Pacia- 
nut,  ibid. 
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to  signify  the  whole.  -  For  being  every  particular  con- 
gregation, professing  the  name  of  Christ,  was  from  the 
beginning  called  a  Church;  being  likewise  all  such  con- 
gregations considered  together  were  originally  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  the  Church ;  being  these  two 
notions  of  the  word  were  different,  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
for  distinction  sake,  at  first  they  called  the  Church, 
taken  in  the  large  and  comprehensive  sense,  by  as  large 
and  comprehensive  a  name,  the  Catholic  Church.  * 

Although  this  seem  the  first  intention  of  those  which 
gave  the  name  Catholic  to  the  Church,  to  signify  thereby 
nothing  else  but  the  whole  or  universal  Church;  yet 
those  which  followed  did  signify  by  the  same  that  af- 
fection of  the  Church  which  floweth  from  the  nature  of 
it,  and  may  be  expressed  by  that  word.  At  first  they 
called  the  whole  Church  Catholic,  meaning  no  more 
than  the  universal  Church ;  but  having  used  that  term 
some  space  of  time,  they  considered  how  the  nature  of 

*  I  conceive  at  first  there  was  no  other  meaning  in  the  word  KaOoXu^i 
than  what  the  Greek  language  did  signify  thereby,  that  is,  tota  or  uni- 
versal as  S.  Austin,  "  Cum  dixisset  de  super  contexta,  addidit  per  toium. 
Quod  si  referamus  ad  id  quod  significat,  nemo  ejus  est  expers  qui  perti- 
nere  invenitur  ad  totum :  k  quo  toto,  sicut  Graeca  indicat  lingua,  Catho- 
lics ▼ocatur  Ecdesia."  Tract,  in  Joan.  118.  The  most  ancient  author 
that  I  find  it  in  (except  Ignatius,  "Owov  av  <pavjj  6  4wi<ncoiros,  &ci  rb  tAij- 
$os  ttfTM,  Sxrwep  trav  av  $  Xpurrbs  'tyoovs,  iicci  tj  KadoKuc^j  tKK\7)<r(a,  Ep. 
ad  Smynutos)  is  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  \i6n\v  elvat  <pa/x€v  rty  apx*lav  *wd 
Ka0oAi*V  'EtacX'rplav.  Strom.  1.  7.  But  the  passion  of  Polycarpus  written 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  may  be  much  ancienter,  in  which 
the  original  notion  seemeth  most  clear :  'H  *Eiac\7fala  rod  Ocov  rj  irapoucowra 
"XfUfprcw  rp  trapoucovarj  Iv  *tAo^A./<p,  jcol  irdVcus  reus  Kara  vdvra  r&wov  rrjs 
iff  las  Ka0o\iKrjs  iiurAipjias  vapouclcus,  i.  e,  omnibus  totius  Ecclesiae  paroeciis. 
Eustb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  4.  c.  1 5.  It  was  otherwise  called  in  the  same  notion 
$  KaMAov.  As  Apollinarius,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis :  TV  &  KaSSkov  teal 
waaar  tV  inrb  rby  ovpavbv  iKK\i\olav  fiXcur^rifUiv  ZiMvkovtos  rod  airrjvBa- 
durfiirov  vvctparos.  Apud  Euseb.  1.5.  c.  16.  And  Eusebius:  npoijet  5£ 
sis  a&faoiv  koI  fUytBos  fe\  koto,  ra  airra  ical  farafoces  ?xowra  *J  *V*  KaMXew 
col  fi6vris  aXtfiovs  iKKkrjaias  \afiirp6m\s.  Hist.  1.  4.  c.  7.  KafloAwc^,  then, 
and  4  krMKw,  is  the  same,  the  whole,  general,  or  universal, 
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the  Church  was  to  be  universal,  and  in  what  that  uni- 
versality did  consist. 

As  far  then  as  the  ancient  Fathers  have  expressed 
themselves,  and  as  far  as  their  expressions  are  agreeable 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  Church  delivered  in  the 
Scriptures,  so  far,  I  conceive,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  truly  Catholic,  and  that  the 
truly  Catholic  Church  is  the  true  Church  of  Christ; 
which  must  necessarily  be  sufficient  for  the  explication 
of  this  affection,  which  we  acknowledge  when  we  say  we 
believe  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  most  obvious  and  most  general  notion  of  this 
Catholicism  consisteth  in  the  diffusiveness  of  the  Church, 
grounded  upon  the  commission  given  to  the  builders  of 
it,  "  Go  teach  all  nations,"  whereby  they  and  their  sue* 
oessors  were  authorised  and  empowered  to  gather  con* 
gregations  of  believers,  and  so  to  extend  the  borders  of 
the  Churoh  unto  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
Synagogue  of  the  Jews  especially  consisted  of  one  na- 
tion, and  the  public  worship  of  God  was  confined  to  one 
country:  "In  Judah  was  God  known,  and  his  name  was 
great  in  Israel ;  in  Salem  was  his  tabernacle,  and  his 
dwelling-place  in  Sion,a  He  showed  his  word  unto 
Jacob,  his  statutes  and  his  judgments  unto  Israel ;  he 
hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation," b  The  Temple  was 
the  only  place  in  which  the  sacrifices  could  be  offered, 
in  which  the  priests  could  perform  their  office  of  mini- 
stration ;  and  so  under  the  Law  there  was  an  inclosure 
divided  from  all  the  world  besides.  But  God  said  unto 
liis  Son,  "  I  will  give  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance; 

a  Psalm  lxxvi.  1,  2.  *  Psalm  cxlvii.  S9. 
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and  the  utmost  parte  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."* 
And  Christ  commanded  the  Apostles,  saying,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature b :"  "that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should 
be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem."0  Thus  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  its 
primary  institution,  was  made  to  be  of  a  diffusive 
nature,  to  spread  and  extend  itself  from  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  where  it  first  began,  to  all  the  parts  and 
corners  of  the  earth.  From  whence  we  find  them  in  the 
Revelation  crying  to  the  Lamb,  "  Thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation." d  This 
reason  did  the  ancient  Fathers  render  why  the  Church 
was  called  Catholic6,  and  the  nature  of  the  Church  is 
so  described  in  the  Scriptures. 

Secondly,  They  call  the  Church  of  Christ  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  because  it  teacheth  all  things  which  are 
necessary  for  a  Christian  to  know,  whether  they  be 

a  Psalm  ii.  8.  b  Mark,  xvi.  15.  c  Luke,  xxiv.  47. 

*  Rev.  t.  9. 

*  We  have  before  observed  of  Alius  and  Euzoius,  that  naming  the 
Catholic  Church  in  their  creed,  they  gave  withal  the  interpretation  of  it, 
E(f  fiiaif  KadoKuc^y  '£i«c\i}(riav  rod  Qeov,  tV  axb  vepdrwv  %ws  irepdrw. 
8.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  gives  this  as  the  first  importance  of  the  word,  Ko- 
QflftiaV  pkr  ohv  KaXeircu  Siefc  rb  Kara  vdarjs  that  ryjs  oiKovfx^tnrjs  avb  xepdrwy 
yrjs  fasvepdrtnr.  Catech.  18.  "  Ubi  ergo  erit  proprietas  Catholici  nominis, 
cum  inde  dicta  sit  Catholica,  quod  non  sit  nationalis  sed  ubique  diffusa  ?" 
Optatvs,  1.  2.  "  Ipsa  est  enim  Ecclesia  Catholica :  unde  KadoXiK^j  Grace 

appellatur,  quod  per  totum  orbem  diffunditur."  S.  Aug.  epist.  170. 
"  Ecclesia  ilia  est  quam  modo  dixi  unicam  suara,  haec  est  unica  Catholica 
quae  toto  orbe  copiose  diffunditur,  quae  usque  ad  ultimas  gentes  crescendo 
porrigitur."  Idem,  epist.  30.  "  Si  autem  dubitas  quod  Ecclesiara  quae 
per  omnes  gentes  numerositate  copiosa  dilatatur,  S.  Scriptura  commendat, 
multis  et  manifestissimis  testimoniis  ex  eadem  authoritate  prolatis  onerabo." 
Idem  contra  Crescon.  1.  1.  c.  S3.  "  Sancta  Ecclesia  ideo  dicitur  Catholica, 
pro  eo  quod  universaliter  per  omnem  mundum  sit  diffusa.*'  Isidorus  de 
Stanmo  Bono,  1. 1.  c.  9. 
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tilings  in  heaven  or  things  in  earth ;  whether  they  con- 
cern the  condition  of  man  in  this  life,  or  in  the  life  to 
come.  As  the  Holy  Ghost  did  lead  the  Apostles  into 
all  truth,  so  did  the  Apostles  leave  all  truth  unto  the 
Church,  which  teaching  all  the  same,  may  be  well  called 
Catholic*,  from  the  universality  of  necessary  and  saving 
truths  retained  in  it. 

Thirdly,  The  Church  hath  been  thought  fit  to  be 
<salled  Catholic,  in  reference  to  the  universal  obedience 
which  it  prescribeth ;  both  in  respect  of  the  persons, 
obliging  men  of  all  conditions b;  and  in  relation  to  the 
precepts,  requiring  the  performance  of  all  the  evan- 
gelical commands. c 

.  a  This  is  the  second  interpretation  delivered  by  S.  Cyril :  Kal  8*a  rb 
SiSoVkcu'  icado\uc&s  ko!  awAAcnras  airarra  ra  els  yvaxriy  far0p6mnr  4A&*i* 
b<pcl\ovTa  BSyfxara  irepl  re  bparwv  Kal  topdrcw  irpayfidrcnf  hrovpaviotv  re 
Kal  l-Kiyelov.  Caiech.  1 8.  "  Ecclesia  Graecum  nomen  est,  quod  in  La- 
tinum  vertitur  Convocatio,  propterea  quod  ad  se  omnes  vocet,  Catho- 
lic a  (id  est,  Universalis)  ideo  dicitur  quia  per  universum  mundum  est 
constituta,  vel  quoHiara  Catholica,  hoc  est,  generalis  in  eadem  doctrina 
est  ad  instructionem."     In  Decret.  Ivo.  lib.  i. 

b  This  is  the  third  interpretation  of  S.  Cyril :  Kal  8ta  rb  way  y4vos  ar- 
dpujircov  els  €v<r46€iav  faord<r<r€ur  h.px6vrav  tc  Kal  b.pxo^viav,  Koyiwv  re  Kal 
lZidn<av.      Cat.  18. 

c  «'  Si  reddenda  Catholici  vocabuli  ratio  est,  et  exprimenda  de  Graeco  in- 
terpretatione  Latina,  Catholicus  ubique  unum,  vel  (ut  doctiores  putant) 
obedientia  omnium  nuncupatur,  mandatorum  scilicet  Dei.  Unde  Apostolus, 
'  Si  in  omnibus  obedientes  estis,'  et  iterum,  *  Sicut  enim  per  inobedientiam  unius 
peccatores  constituti  sunt  multi,  sic  per  dicto  audientiam  unius  justi  constituentur 
multii  Ergo  qui  Catholicus,  idem  justi  obediens."  Pacianus,  Epist.  1.  ad 
Sympron.  "  Acutum  autem  aliquid  tibi  videris  dicere  cum  Catholics 
nomen  non  ex  totius  orbis  communione  interpretaris,  sed  ex  observatione 
praeceptorum  omnium  divinorum  atque  omnium  Sacramentorum :  quasi 
nos  etiamsi  forte  hinc  sit  appellata  Catholica,  quod  totum  veraciter 
teneat,  cujus  veritatis  nonnullae  particular  etiam  in  diversis  inveniuntur 
haeresibus,  hujus  nominis  testimonio  nitamur  ad  demonstrandum  Eccle- 
siam  in  omnibus  gentibus,  et  non  promissis  Dei  et  tarn  multis  tamque 
raanifestis  oraculis  ipsius  veritatis.  Sed  nempe  hoc  est  totum,  quod  nobis 
persuaders  conaris,  solos  remansisse  llogatistas,  qui  Catholici  recte  ap- 
pellandi  sint  ex  observatione  praeceptorum  omnium  divinorum  atque 
omnium  Sacramentorum."  S.  Aug.  Vincentio,  epist.  48.  Indeed  this 
notion  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  urged  by  the   Donatists  as  the  only 
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;  Fourthly*,  the  Church. hath  been  yet  farther  called 
or  reputed  Catholic,  by  reason  all  graces  are  given  in  it j 
whereby  all  diseases  of  the  soul  are  healed,  and  spiritual 
virtues  are  disseminated,  all  the  works  and  words  and 
thoughts  of  men  are  regulated,  till  we  become  perfect 
men  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  all  these  four  acceptations  did  some  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  understand  the  Church  of  Christ  to  be  Catholic, 
and  every  one  of  them  doth  certainly  belong  unto  it. 
Wherefore  I  conclude  that  this  Catholicism,  or  second 
affection  of  the  Church,  consisteth  generally  in  univer- 
sality, as  embracing  all  sorts  of  persons ;  as  to  be  dis- 
seminated through  all  nations;  as  comprehending  all 
ages ;  as  containing  all  necessary  and  saving  truths ;  as 
obliging  all  conditions  of  men  to  all  kind  of  obedience ; 
as  curing  all  diseases,  and  planting  all  graces  in  the 
souls  of  men. 

The  necessity  of  believing  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
appeareth  first  in  this,  that  Christ  hath  appointed  it  as 
the  only  way  unto  eternal  life.  "We  read  at  the  first, 
that  "  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  Church  such  as 
should  be  saved b ; "  and  what  was  then  daily  done,  hath 


notion  of  it  in  opposition  to  the  universality  of  place  and  communion. 
For  when  the  Catholics  answered  for  themselves,  "  Quia  Ecclesiae  toto 
orbe  diffuse,  cui  testimonium  perhibet  Scrip  tura  divina,  ipsi,  non  Dona- 
tistae  communicant,  unde  Catholici  merito  et  sunt  et  vocantur :  Donatistae 
autem  responderunt,  Non  Catholicum  nomen  ex  universitate  gentium, 
sed  ex  plenitudine  Sacramentorum  institutum."  Idem,  Collat.  3.  diei 
c.  2. 

a  This  is  the  fourth  and  last  explication  given  by  S.  Cyril :  Ata  rb 
koBoXuc&s  larptvay  p\v  KaX  bepcnrefaw,  &x<w  rb  r&v  afxapmwv  ctBos  rQv  8i& 
$vxns  K<d  (rdfiaros  ivtr€\ovfi4vtovt  KacrfaOai  &  iv  abrf  traaav  ititav  ovopa- 
topdpris  tyerfjs,  iv  f /ryots  tc  icol  \6tyoi s  icol  irvtvfMrucots  travroiois  x<*p tffpairt. 
Catech.  18. 

b  Acts,  ii.  47. 
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been  done  once  continually.  Christ  never  appointed 
two  ways  to  heaven ;  nor  did  he  build  a  Church  to  save 
some,  and  make  another  institution  for  oilier  men's  sal- 
vation. "  There  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
unto  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but  the  name  of 
"  Jesus* ;"  and  that  name  is  no  otherwise  given  under 
heaven  than  in  the  Church.*  As  none  were  saved  from 
the  Deluge  but  such  as  were  within  the  ark  of  Noah, 
framed  for  their  reception  by  the  command  of  God;  at 
none  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt  lived,  but  such  as  were 
within  those  habitations  whose  doorposts  were  sprinkled 
with  blood  by  the  appointment  of  God  for  their  pre- 
servation ;  as  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho  could 
escape  the  fire  or  sword,  but  such  as  were  within  the 
house  of  Bahab,  for  whose  protection  a  covenant  was 
made ;  so  none  shall  ever  escape  the  eternal  wrath  of 
God,  which  belong  not  to  the  Church  of  God.  This 
is  the  congregation  of  those  persons  here  on  earth  which 
shall  hereafter  meet  in  heaven.  These  are  the  vessels 
of  the  tabernacle  carried  up  and  down,  at  last  to  be 
translated  into  and  fixed  in  the  temple. 

Secondly,  It  is  necessary  to  believe  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  is  but  one,  that  being  in  it  we  may  take 
care  never  to  cast  ourselves,  or  be  ejected  out  of  it 
There  is  a  power  within  the  Church  to  cast  those  out 

a  Acts,  iv.  12. 

b  Kaddvep  €v  SaXdcrar)  vfiffoi  cfolv  at  fifv  oiKrjral  Kcd  ctivSpoi  «col 
ieapKo<t>6pot,  Uxovffcu  Zpfiovs  teal  \ifi4vas,  irpbs  rb  robs  x^t^fo/Upovs  fy*1* 
iv  kavrois  Karcupvyds'  o&rat  ZiHwncv  6  Bebs  t<£  KScrfxcp  KVfiawofi4p<p  vol 
XupaZofiivv  fab  r&v  apaprrmdrcw  rits  <rway<oybs9  keyop&as  'Eftirtaprfaf , 
hf  als  KaB&iccp  Xififow  cv6pftois  iv  vfyrois  a!  diScunta\lcu  rrjs  bWrfBctas  €«rl, 
irpbs  As  Kwrcuptdyovffiv  ol  bikovrcs  <r6fa6cu.  S.  Theophil  Antioch.  AutoL 
1.  2.  Mtq  &  vpotrfiKtip  iKKXrtffltf  rty  aont]piav  ravrrjv  hrurrdfteBa  iced 
Hifitva  rris  Ka0o\tKrjs  QuBcp  iKK\ri<rlas  Kcd  ic'urrcws  firrix^w  Xpiarov  ouvd- 
ficvov  wfik  <rA£w9aL     S.  Chrys.  in  Pascha  Horn.  1. 
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which  do  belong  to  it ;  for  if  any  "  neglect  to  hear  the 
Church,"  saith  our  Saviour,  "  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
an  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  By  great  and  scan* 
dalous  offences,  by  incorrigible  misdemeanours,  we  may 
incur  the  censure  of  the  Church  of  God ;  and  while  we 
are  shut  out  by  them  we  stand  excluded  out  of  heaven : 
for  our  Saviour  said  to  his  Apostles,  upon  whom  he 
built  his  Church,  «  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained."  Again :  a  man  may  not  only  pas- 
riyely  and  involuntarily  be  rejected,  but  ako  may,  by  an 
act  of  his  own,  cast  out  or  reject  himself,  not  only  by 
plain  and  complete  apostasy,  but  by  a  defection  from 
the  unity  of  truth,  falling  into  some  damnable  heresy ; 
or  by  an  active  separation,  deserting  all  which  are  in 
communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  falling  into 
an  irrecoverable  schism. 

.  Thirdly,  It  is  necessary  to  believe  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  be  holy,  lest  we  should  presume  to  obtain  any 
happiness  by  being  of  it,  without  that  holiness  which  is 
required  in  it.  It  is  enough  that  the  end,  institution, 
and  administration  of  the  Church  are  holy :  but,  that 
there  may  be  some  real  and  permanent  advantage  re- 
ceived by  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  persons  abiding  in 
the  communion  of  it  should  be  really  and  effectually 
sanctified.  Without  which  holiness  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  prove  the  greatest  disadvantages;  and  the 
means  of  salvation  neglected,  tend  to  a  punishment  with 
aggravation.  It  is  not  only  vain,  but  pernicious,  to 
attend  at  the  marriage-feast  without  a  wedding-garment; 
and  it  is  our  Saviour's  description  of  folly  to  cry  "  Yk^x\ 
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Lord,  open  to  us,"  while  we  are  without  Oil  in  our  lamps* 
We  must  acknowledge  a  necessity  of  holiness,  when  wi 
confess  that  Church  alone  which  is  holy  can  make  m 
happy.* 

Fourthly,  There  is  a  necessity  of  believing  the  Ca* 
tholic  Church,  because  except  a  man  be  of  that  he  can 
be  of  none.  For,  being  the  Church,  which  is  truly 
Catholic,  containeth  within  it  all  which  are  truly 
Churches,  whosoever  is  not  of  the  Catholic  Church 
cannot  be  of  the  true  Church.  That  Church  alone 
which  first  began  at  Jerusalem  on  earth,  will  bring  us 
to  the  Jerusalem  in  heaven ;  and  that  alone  began  there 
which  always  embraceth  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  Whatsoever  Church  pretendeth  to  a  new  begin- 
ning, pretendeth  at  the  same  time  to  a  new  churchdom, 
and  whatsoever  is  so  new,  is  none.  So  necessary  it  is  to 
believe  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

Having  thus  far  explicated  the  first  part  of  this  Ar- 
ticle, I  conceive  every  person  sufficiently  furnished  with 
means  of  instruction  what  they  ought  to  intend  when 
they  profess  to  believe  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  For 
thereby  every  one  is  understood  to  declare  thus  much : 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  make  a  free  confession  of 
this,  as  of  a  necessary  and  infallible  truth,  that  Christ, 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  did  gather  unto  him- 
self a  Church,  consisting  of  thousands  of  believing  per- 
sons and  numerous  congregations,  to  which  he  daily 
added  such  as  should  be  saved,  and  will  successively  and 

a  "  Sola  Catholica  Ecclesia  est  quae  verum  cultum  retinet.  Hie  est  fons 
veritatis,  hoc  est  domicilium  fidei,  hoc  templum  Dei :  quo  si  quis  non  in- 
tra verit  ;  vel  a  quo  si  quis  exierit ;  a  spe  vitas  ac  salutis  aeternae  alienus 
est."     Lactant.  1.  4.  c.  30. 
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dally  add  to  the  same  unto  the  end  of  the  world:  so 
that  by  the  virtue  of  his  all-sufficient  promise,  I  am 
assured  that  there  was,  hath  been  hitherto,  and  now 
is,  and  hereafter  shall  be  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
endure,  a  Church  of  Christ,  one  and  the  same.  This 
Church  I  believe  in  general  holy,  in  respect  of  the  au- 
thor, end,  institution,  and  administration  of  it :  particu- 
larly in  the  members  here  I  acknowledge  it  really,  and 
in  the  same  hereafter  perfectly,  holy.  I  look  upon  this 
Church  not  like  that  of  the  Jews,  limited  to  one  people, 
confined  to  one  nation,  but  by  the  appointment  and 
command  of  Christ,  and  by  the  efficacy  of  his  assisting 
power,  to  be  disseminated  through  all  nations ;  to  be 
extended  to  all  places ;  to  be  propagated  to  all  ages ; 
to  contain  in  it  all  truths  necessary  to  be  known ;  to 
exact  absolute  obedience  from  all  men  to  the  commands 
of  Christ;  and  to  furnish  us  with  all  graces  necessary 
to  make  our  persons  acceptable,  and  our  actions  well- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  thus  I  believe  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church* 
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A  LOVE  TO  PUBLIC  WOR8HIP,  AND   PLACES 
DEDICATED  TO  IT,  RECOMMENDED. 

tJOHP  EOGEES,  D.PJ 


Psalm  Ixxxiv.  1. 
How  amiable  are  thy  Tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts! 

The  composure  of  this  Psalm  is,  with  some  uncertainty, 
ascribed  either  to  David  when  he  fled  from  Saul  into 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  or  when  he  was  driven  from 
Jerusalem  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son ;  or  to  some  later 
prophet,  speaking  in  the  names  of  the  captives  at  Baby- 
lon. The  latter  conjecture  appears  the  less  probable, 
because  many  expressions  here  used  can  hardly  be  re- 
conciled to  the  state  of  the  Jewish  worship  in  the  days 
of  the  captivity,  when  (as  Jeremiah  laments)  the  taber- 
nacle was  taken  away,  the  places  of  assembly  destroyed, 
and  the  solemn  Feasts  and  Sabbaths  forgotten. 

But,  whoever  was  the  author  of  this  Psalm,  there 
appears  in  it  the  character  of  a  truly  devout  soul, 
breathing  forth  his  affections  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
all  that  related  to  it.  In  application  of  this  Scripture, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  recommend  his  example  to  your 
imitation,  as  it  expresses, — I.  A  devout  affection  to  the 
public  worship  of  God ;  and  for  the  sake  of  that,  H.  To 
the  places  dedicated  to  it ;  for  the  tabernacles  of  the 
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Lord  were  therefore  amiable  to  him,  because,  as  be 
;eUs  us,  "  They  that  dwelt  in  his  house  were  always 
praising  him." 

That  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  is  a  first  principle  of 
latural  religion,  immediately  arising  from  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  Deity;  and  that  we  are  obliged  to  a 
mblic  and  social  performance  of  this  duty,  might  be 
nferred  as  a  consequence  of  that  principle.  But  the 
Scripture  before  us  rather  leads  me  to  recommend  the 
public  worship  of  God  to  your  love  and  esteem,  than  to 
snforce  the  obligation  of  it  as  a  duty.  And,  if  we  love 
he  Master,  we  shall  love  the  service  he  requires  from 
is,  and  with  especial  delight  attend  those  duties  by 
vhich  his  holy  name  is  more  eminently  honoured,  his 
overeignty  acknowledged,  and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom 
manifested  to  the  world.  Now,  the  power  and  majesty 
>f  God'a  kingdom  among  men  never  appears  in  so 
isible  lustre  as  in  the  congregation  of  his  saints,  where 
lumbers  of  his  creatures  and  subjects  are  assembled 
>efore  him,  and  with  united  hearts  and  voices  address 
acrifices  of  prayers  and  praise  to  his  throne.  What 
ransports  of  pleasure  must  such  a  scene  infuse  into  a 
oan  who  loves  and  honours  God!  An  overflowing 
lelight  will  fill  his  soul,  and  his  heart  will  dance  for  joy, 
rhen  he  beholds  around  him  such  an  image  of  heaven ; 
he  fairest  resemblance  that  earth  can  afford  of  that  holy 
nd  happy  assembly,  "  who  cease  not,  day  and  night,  to 
scribe  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  to  him  who  sitteth 
pon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  for  the 
ins  of  the  world,"  If  we  find  in  ourselves  a  coldness 
nd  indifference  to  this  service,  we  may  be  assured  all 
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is  not  right  within  us :  our  soul  must  be  distempered, 
and  our  spiritual  appetites  depraved  and  vitiated,  if  this 
spiritual  entertainment,  this  food  of  angels,  be  taste- 
less and  insipid  to  us.  It  was  a  consciousness  of  guilt 
und  nakedness  made  Adam  attempt  to  hide  himself  from 
God,  and  rendered  that  presence,  which  was  the  joy  of 
his  innocence,  a  terror  and  burden  to  him.  As  God  is 
the  supreme  and  ultimate  object  of  a  good  man's  affec- 
tions, his  rest  and  his  confidence,  the  centre  of  all  his 
hopes  and  desires,  so  the  greatest  felicity  he  is  capable 
of  in  this  life  arises  from  acts  of  communion  with  Him. 
God,  indeed,  is  never  far  from  any  of  us ;  He  is  about 
our  bed,  and  about  our  path;  his  presence  is  always 
open  to  the  addresses  of  his  servants.  He  attends  even 
to  every  ejaculation  darted  up  from  the  shop  or  the 
field;  and  in  every  place,  and  at  every  season,  sheds 
down  his  graces  and  comforts  on  the  faithful  wor- 
shipper. But,  as  the  influences  of  his  Spirit  never 
descend  more  freely  than  in  the  courts  of  his  sanctuary, 
so  the  soul  is  there  peculiarly  disposed  to  receive  and 
enjoy  them.  The  concurrent  devotions  of  the  assembly 
open  and  enlarge  every  spiritual  capacity,  awaken  our 
zeal,  and  warm  our  affections.  We  find,  by  all  expe- 
rience, how  apt  the  same  passions  are  to  spread  and 
diffuse  themselves  through  numerous  assemblies  of  men, 
how  easily  they  catch  and  take  fire  from  one  another ; 
and  the  observation  holds  as  well  in  religious  assemblies 
as  in  any  other.  The  affections  proper  to  the  offices  we 
are  there  engaged  in  are  kindled  by  communication 
from  one  to  another ;  and  the  coldest  breast  must  burn 
with  divine  love,  when  every  heart  around  him  appears 
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wrapt  in  that  holy  flame.  To  a,  soul  thus  disposed  to 
receive  him,  the  spirit  of  joy  descends  in  more  abundant 
consolations,  and  gives  him  "  drink  of  his  pleasures  as 
out  of  a  river."  From  the  experience  of  these  heavenly 
communications  proceeded  those  earnest  longings  of 
the  Psalmist  to  appear  in  the  courts  of  God.  In  the 
land  of  his  exile,  when  he  "  dwelt  with  Mesech,  and  had 
his  habitation  among  the  tents  of  Kedar,"  God,  he  knew, 
was  with  him,  heard  and  answered  his  prayers ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  sorrows,  His  comforts  refreshed  his  soul. 
But  still  something  was  wanting  which  solitude  could 
not  furnish.  His  affections  did  not  rise  with  that  fervour 
and  vivacity  to  meet  and  enjoy  God  as  they  were  wont 
to  do  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  when  he  went 
with  the  multitude,  and  brought  them  forth  into  the 
house  of  God.  His  devotions  were  comparatively  faint, 
and  languid,  and  the  spiritual  pleasures  of  the  closet 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  sanctuary.  The  holy  man 
felt  the  disparity,  and  expresses  the  emptiness  of  his 
soul  by  the  most  eager  and  impatient  appetites  of  our 
nature.  "  My  soul  (says  he)  is  athirst  for  God :  as  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  longeth  my  soul 
after  thee,  O  God.  When  shall  I  come  to  appear  before 
the  presence  of  God?"  Thus  amiable  to  a  devout _soul. 
is  public  worship,  considered  as  an  act  of  communion 
with  God. 

It  is  further  endeared  to  us,  considered  as  an  act  of 
religious  communion  with  one  another.  For  this  is  a 
service  which  equally  promotes  the  "  glory  of  God  in  the 
highest,  and  peace  and  good  will  among  men  J9  It  is  in 
these  holy  assemblies  we  appear  as  servants  of  the  same. 
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Master,  as  children   of  the  same  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  and  recognize  those  engaging  relations  which 
unite  us  to   Christ   and  one  another.      Every  fierce 
and  nnbenevolent  passion  must  here  be  calmed;  and 
whatever  resentments  or  particular  interests  and  pursuits 
may  divide  us  from  each  other,  yet  surely  in  the  house 
of  God  we  shall  walk  together  as  friends.     For  how  can 
malice,  envy,  or  revenge  remain  in  our  hearts,  when 
we  are  mutually  imploring  the  graces  and  blessings  of 
Heaven  for  each  other  ?     Can  we  hate  him  whom  we 
behold  entreating  God  to  pour  his  benefits  upon  us? 
Can  we  withhold  our  forgiveness  from  him  whom  we 
here  see  humbling  himself  in  a  penitent  confession  of 
all    his    offences;    whom   we  beseech   God    to    hear 
and  forgive ;  and  whom  the  conditions  of  that  pardon 
we  are  praying  for  ourselves,  call  upon  us  to  forgive  ? 
Here,  if  ever,  the  insolence  of  the  rich,  and  the  envy  of 
the  poor,  all  those  disquietudes  which  are  apt  to  arise 
from  the  different  stations  and  conditions  of  men,  will 
be  softened  and  appeased.     In  the  duties  of  this  place, 
we  all  present  ourselves  before  the  great  and  glorious 
God  as  creatures  and  sinners ;  and  how  must  the  pride 
of  man  be  humbled,  when  he  reflects  on  himself  under 
these  characters  ?     How  little  must  the  greatest  among 
liien  appear  in  his  own  eyes,  in  comparison  with  that 
infinite  Majesty  before  whom  he  stands  ?     How  trifling 
the  advantages  of  fortune  or  authority  he  possesses? 
How  inconsiderable  the  distance  at  which  he  is  removed 
from  the  meanest  of  his  brethren?     We  behold  here 
high  and  low,  indigent  and  wealthy,  bond  and  free, 
kneeling  before  the  same  altar,  equally  permitted  to 
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approach  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  equally  re- 
lated to  him,  equally  entitled  to  his  promisee  and 
favour ;  all  aspiring  to  that  better  country,  were  these 
temporary  distinctions  must  for  ever  cease  and  be  abo- 
lished. With  what  influence  must  such  a  sight  re- 
concile the  several  ranks  and  orders  of  men  to  each 
other,  dispose  the  rich  to  humility  and  compassion,  the 
poor  to  gratitude  and  content,  and  diffuse  love  and 
amity  through  the  whole  assembly ! 

Yet  farther  will  public  worship  be  recommended  to 
us,  when  we  reflect  that  the  most  express  encourage- 
ments of  success  are  given  to  this  service.  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name,  our  Lord  has 
promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  united  prayers 
of  a  devout  congregation  offer  a  kind  of  holy  violence  to 
Heaven,  and  address  the  mercy  of  God  with  a  force 
which  he  will  not  resist.  We  are  redeemed  as  a  Church, 
sanctified  as  a  Church,  the  favours  and  privileges  of  the 
Gospel  belong  to  us  aa  members  of  a  Church ;  and  it  is 
here  only  we  worship  as  visibly  united  in  that  character. 
It  is  here,  we  eat  of  the  same  spiritual  bread,  and  drink 
of  the  same  spiritual  cup,  and  partake  in  those  ordi- 
nances which  Christ  has  instituted  as  means  of  grace, 
the  ordinary  pledges  and  seals  of  the  remission  of  our 
sins,  and  all  other  benefits  of  his  passion.  It  is  here 
we  receive  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  the  Word 
of  Life,  are  confirmed  in  the  faith,  and  exhorted  to 
obedience,  by  those  whom  Christ  has  appointed  for  "  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
for  the  edifying  of  his  body." 

In  sum,  it  is  here  the  holy  angels  of  God  more 
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especially  attend  upon  us ;  it  is  here  we  express  and: 
keep  up  our  communion  with  that  heavenly  host,  witk 
"  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  with  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  with  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  with 
Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  Covenant,  of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  are  named."  If, 
therefore,  there  be  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any  com- 
fort of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  we  have 
any  sense  of  the  honour  of  those  great  relations  to 
which  we  are  here  admitted,  if  any  taste  of  the  spiritual, 
pleasures  of  communion  with  God  and  his  saints,  with 
joy  and  gladness  shall  we  attend  the  returns  of  these, 
holy  assemblies,  and  seek  here  the  comfort  and  re- 
freshment of  our  souls. 

And  if  our  hearts  are  truly  affected  towards  the  public 
worship  of  God,  all  that  relates  to  it  will  be  venerable, 
to  us ;  and  the  duty  which  from  this  Scripture  I  am, 

Secondly,  to  recommend  to  you,  will  in  consequence 
engage  your  regard.  If  we  love  the  service,  the  places 
set  apart  and  dedicated  to  it,  the  tabernacles  of  the  Lord,, 
will  be  amiable  in  our  eyes. 

For  though  God  "  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands,"  though  his  immensity  cannot  be  confined  by  walls; 
and  roofs,  but  he  is  everywhere  present  to  those  who 
adore  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  yet  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  thought  fit  to  ascribe  to  places  consecrated  to.  his 
solemn  worship  the  honour  of  his  peculiar  residence. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  "  dwelt  between  the  chetfubims" 
of  the  mercy-eat ;  the  Temple  is  called  "  his  house,"  "  his. 
court,"  "the  habitation  of  his  holiness,"  "  the  place  whqre 
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his  honour  dwelt "    And  we  find  a  respect  suitable  to 
'  these  high  characters  paid  towards  it  by  the  greatest  ex- 
;  amples  of  piety,  and  enjoined  as  a  duty  of  religion 
It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  expressions,  the 

•  precedents,  and  precepts  here  referred  to,  were  accom- 
modated only  to.  the  legal  economy,  a  dispensation  that 

,  consisted  of  outward  observances,  a  ceremonious,  regard 
to  outward,  things  and  ritual  consecrations;  that  the 
Gospel  has  abolished  these  old  things,  and  prescribed  a 

•  religion  of  quite  a  different  genius,  purely  spiritual,  and 

•  wholly  abstracted  from  these  externals ;  and  therefore  the 
,  argument  will  not  hold  from  the  one  to  the  other.   Now, 

that  whatever  was  typical  in  the  Law,  or  merely  of  posi- 
tive institution,  ceases  to  oblige.  Christians,  we  can  easily 
admit :  that  the  service  peculiarly  insisted  on  by  the 
Gospel  is  the  internal  devotion  of  the  heart  to  God  jn 
spirit  and  in  truth,  we  also  acknowledge :  but  that  a 
reverence  for  places  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  is 
either  an  expired  part  of  the  Law,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel,  we  cannot  allow. 

Our  blessed  Lord,  the  Author  of  our  religion,,  far 
from  discouraging  such  reverence,  declared  his  concern 
for  it  by  an  act  of  zeal,  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
whole  life.  In  the  reproof  of  other  crimes  he  was  meek 
and  lowly ;  even  the  blasphemies  and  indignities  offered 
to  his.  own  sacred  person  he  bore  without  resentment  or 
complaint;  but  when  he.  saw  the  "house  of  prayer,"  his 
Father's  house,  profaned,  the  fire  kindled  within  him, 
and  broke  out  into  a  holy  transport  of  indignation  against 
the  offenders.  .  And  the  argument  arising  from,  this 
example  of  our  Lord  extends,. with  parity  of  reason,,  jto 
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Christian  temples ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  that  ifireve- 
rence  shown  to  the  worship  he  himself  instituted  should 
be  without  offence  to  him,  who  was  so  highly  {mwofai 
with  that  shown  to  a  worship  he  came  to  supersede. 

But  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  same  measure  and 
kind  of  reverence  should  be  censured  as  a  JudtacaitiUper- 
stition  when  applied  to  temples,  which,  in  a  parallel -case, 
is  universally  acknowledged^  Christian  duty  ?  Th£  treat- 
ing at  least  one  day  in  the  week  with  peculiar  respect, 
as  holy  to  the  Lord,  is,  I  think,  confessed  to  be  a  duty 
in  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  all  who  call  themselves 
Christians.  Now  a  place  set  apart  for  divine  worship 
acquires  just  the  same  relative  holiness  that  a  day  set 
apart  to  the  same  purpose  does :  and  consequently,  the 
arguments  that  prove  a  reverence  due  to  the  one,  must 
be  equally  conclusive  when  applied  to  the  other.  If  we 
look  for  an  express  command  for  such  respect  to  either, 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  none ; 
and  in  the  Old,  both  are  joined  together  in  the  same 
precept :  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  reverence 
my  sanctuaries."   L«mt  xh,  30. 

But,  in  truth,  the  obligation  of  this  duty  depends  not 
merely  on  a  positive  precept,  but  arises  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  and  is  a  branch  of  natural  religion ;  neither 
can  the  reverence  of  God  himself  be  preserved  among 
mankind  without  it.  In  our  present  state,  the  temper- 
ament and  passions  of  the  soul  will  be  influenced  by 
outward  impressions :  through  this  channel  the  greater 
part  of  our  ideas  enter.  And  though  some  few  con- 
templative persons  may  want  no  assistance  from  sensibles 
to  excite  their  devotion,  and  elevate  their  affections  to 
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God,  yet  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  capable  of  such 
abstractions,  but  must  beled  by  "the  things  that  are  seen"9 
to  "the  things  that  are  not  seen."  And  as  we  acknow- 
ledge there  may  be  danger  that  some  may  dwell  too 
-much,  and  place  too  much  of  religion  in  externals ;  so 
there  is  equal  danger  on  the  other  side,  lest,  while  we 
pursue  religion  too  far  into  the  region  of  pure  spirits, 
we  lose  ourselves  in  vision  and  enthusiasm.  We  have 
bodies  as  well  as  spirits,  and  these  mutually  act  upon 
each  other. 

If  we  honour  God  in  our  hearts,  his  temples,  ministers, 
-and  whatever  has  relation  to  his  service,  will  be  venerable 
in  our  eyes : .  and  the  impressions  we  receive  from  these 
.outward  relatives,  by  a  natural  chain,  carry  our  thoughts 
on  to  God ;  and  while  we  daily  habituate  ourselves  to 
reverence  them,  we  quicken  and  improve  our  reverence 
towards  God,  to  whom  they  belong. 

But  we  are  farther  to  remember,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  not  only  to  love  and  honour  God  himself, 
..but  also  to  promote,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  the  same  holy 
affections  in  others.     Now,,  this  can  only  be  done  by 
outward  and  visible  acts.     It  is  by  these  the  light  that 
..  .is.within  us  must  shine  before  men.   If  we  would  prevail 
on  others  to  reverence  God,  our  own  reverence  must 
.-appear  to  them  in  such  visible  actions  as  are  expressive 
of  it.     And  by  what  visible  actions  can  we  more  em- 
phatically declare  our  reverence  of  God  than  by  treating 
with  outward  respect  whatever  is  sanctified  and  devoted  to 
„  his  service?     The  nature  of  man  is  the  same  under  the 
.  Gospel  as  it  was  under  the  Law ;  his  passions  the  same, 
moved  and  actuated  by  the  same  applications :  and  what- 
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'  ever  had  then  a  natural  propriety  to  fix  impressions  of  awe 
and  reverence  towards  God  in  the  minds  of  men,  now 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  equally  proper  to  the  end  of  tKe 
world.  Since,  therefore,  God  himself  prescribed  an  out- 
ward reverence  to  his  sanctuary,  as  an  effectual  means 
to  preserve  among  his  people  a  due  reverence  towards 
•  him,  this  will  ever  remain  a  duty,  not  merely  as  directed 
by  that  law,  but  as  the  proper  means  to  an  end  pefr- 
1  petually  necessary,  and,  therefore,  of  moral  and  per- 
petual obligation. 

Now,  our  reverence  to  the  temples  of  the  Lord  will 
especially  appear,  — First,  by  an  awful  deportment  on  all 
occasions  of  our  approach  to  them.  Secondly,  a  care  to 
preserve  them  in  decent  and  comely  repair.  And,  first, 
our  demeanour  in  and  towards  the  house  of  God  should 
be  such  as  may  acknowledge  its  sacred  use  and  relation, 
and  apparently  distinguish  it  from  all  places  of  common 
and  secular  application.  As  to  the  particular  actions  by 
which  we  should  express  this  respect,  the  rule  that  must 
govern  us  is  plainly  this  —  such  actions  or  gestures  as  In 
common  apprehension  are  marks  and  signs  of  reverencie, 
should  on  these  occasions  appear  in  our  behaviour. 

For  since  (as  I  observed)  this  outward  behaviour  4s 
intended  to  manifest  to  others  the  inward  reverence  bf 
our  hearts,  it  is  necessary  it  should  consist  of  such 
actions  as,  by  those  who  behold  them,  will  be  understood 
to  signify  such  reverence.  This  significancy,  depending 
very  much  on  the  customs  and  sentiments  prevailing 
among  mankind,  will  somewhat  vary  with  the  opinions 
and  usages  of  different  ages  and  nations.  But  if  our 
superiors,  to*  whom  the  care  of  outward  decency  belongs, 
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have,  particularly  prescribed  in  this  case,  their  direction 
ought  to  be  complied  with ;  for,  by  such  submission  only 
an, uniformity  of  practice  can  be  preserved  in  societies 
of  men,  and  uniformity  itself  is  a  part  of  decency  of 
great  and  peculiar  impression  on  all  who  behold  it. 

Where  authority  has  not  interposed,  the  application 
of  the  general  rule  before  suggested  is  left  to  every 
man's  own  discretion. 

Of  actions  by  which  holiness  in  a  place  has  been  ac- 
knowledged, the  earliest  we  read  of  was  putting  off  the 
shoes  from  the  feet. 

This  was  commanded  to  Moses  when  God  appeared 
to  him  at  the  bush.  It  obtained  afterwards  as  ex- 
pressive of  such  reverence,  not  only  among  Jews,  but 
several  of  the  Heathen ;  and  is  at  this  day  retained  by 
many  eastern  nations,  Chriatians  and  othera.  In  these 
parts  of  the  world,  uncovering  the  head  has  by  custom 
affixed  to  it  the  same  significancy.  And  if  the  palace 
of  a  prince,  and  even  every  ordinary  court  of  judicature, 
demands  from  us  this  respect,  as  proper  to  express  and 
keep  up  the-  reverence  due  to  the  office  and  character  of 
our  temporal  rulers,  much  more  will  these  reasons 
oblige  us  to  show  it  to  "the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house," 
"  the  palaces  of  the  gf  eat  King  "  of  all  the  earth.  In 
general,  when  we  enter  into  the  houses  of  God,  we 
should  "  keep  our  feet,"  our  whole  deportment  should  be 
serious  and  devout,  and  all  our  words  and  actions  re- 
lating to  them  should  be  such  as  may  testify  an  awful 
regard  to  the  Divine  Presence,  and  a  pious  affection  to 
the  holy  offices  by  which  he  is  there  served.  But,  se- 
condly, our  respect  to  the  temples  of  the  Lord  should 
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appear  in  our  care  to  preserve  them  in  decent  and 
comely  repair. 

That  a  visible  beauty  in  his  temples  is  acceptable*  to 
God,  we  may  conclude,  if  we  observe  how  particularly 
he  himself  directed  the  ornaments  of  the  first'  taber- 
nacle, and  even  inspired  the  workmen  with  skill,  to  eke- 
cute  the  curious  design :  and  all  this  elegance  and  expense 
he  required  from  his  people  in  poor  and  distressed  cir- 
cumstances, wandering  through  a  desolate  wilderness. 
And  afterwards,  when  the  Jewish  state  became  confirmed 
by  the  conquest  of  all  their  enemies,  with  what  com- 
placency did  he  approve,  and  with  what  blessings  re- 
ward the  piety  of  David  and  Solomon?  of  the  one  in 
intending,  and  the  other  in  finishing,  the  most  mag- 
nificent temple  in  the  whole  world ;  a  temple  adorned 
with  all  the  splendour  that  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship and  the  most  costly  materials  could  give  to  any 
building.  It  was  not  for  any  reasons  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  religion  that  God  was  pleased  with  the  state- 
Uhess  and  beauty  of  his  house,  but  as  it  was  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  his  providence  for  his  manifold 
blessings,  as  it  tended  to  raise  more  venerable  concep- 
tions of  his  majesty,  and  enliven  the  devotions  of  his 
worshippers:  reasons  which  will  ever  remain  in1  force, 
and  recommend  to  all  ages  an  imitation  of  that'  great 
example. 

To  the  favour  of  God  we  owe  all  that  we  enjoy,  and 
our  gratitude  cannot  better  appear  than  in  bestowing 
part  of  what  he  has  given,  in  the  promotion  of  his 
service.  "  All  this  store,"  says  David,  "  that  we  have 
prepared  to  build  thee  an  house,  cometh  of  thy  hand, 
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and  is  all  thine  own;  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
thee." 

And  what  was  it  they  gave  ?  Was  it  only  stones 
and  timber,  the  bare  necessary  materials  for  the  build-, 
ing?  No,  we  read  also  of  "gold  for  the  things  to  be  of 
gold,  and  silver,  for  the  things  of  silver,  onyx-stones,  and 
stones  to  be  set  glittering,  and  of  divers  colours,  yea,  all 
nuumer  of  precious  stones,  and  marble  in  abundance." 
And  in  the  execution  of  this  great  work,  an  immense 
treasure  was  bestowed  in  the  decorations  of  it :  the  ceil- 
ings, the  walls,  the  beams,  the  posts,  and  the  doors  were 
overlaid  with  gold;  and  the  whole  was  garnished  with 
precious  stones  for  beauty,  and  with  carved  works,  palm 
trees,  and  chains,  and  cherubims.  Some  possibly  might 
then  object,  that  more  plainness  and  simplicity  had 
better  became  the  house  of  God ;  or  that  these  costly 
ornaments  "  might  have  been  sold  for  much,  and  given 
to  the  poor*"  But  God  approved  the  application  by  the 
visible  presence  of  his  glory  filling  the  house,  and  de- 
clared to  Solomon,  "  I  have  chosen  and  sanctified  this 
house,  that  my  name  may  be  there  for  ever ;  and  mine 
eyes  and  my  heart  shall  be  there  perpetually.'9 

The  magnificence  of  this  temple  never  was,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  be,  equalled ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  it  should  be,  because  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  particular.  There  was  to  be  but  this  one  in 
the  land ;  and.  to  the  erection  of  this  the  treasures  of  two 
great  princes,  zealously  intent  on  the  work,  and  under 
the  encouragement  of  their  example,  the  wealth  of  a 
whole  nation,  was  applied.     And,  doubtless,  if  all  the 
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temples  of  this  land  were  brought  into  one  estimate,  we 
ourselves  might  glory  in  an  expense  on  divine  worship* 
far  exceeding  this.     But  what  I  would  infer  from  the 
precedent  is,  that  even  pomp  and  splendour  in  the  sane-' 
tuaries  of  God  is  very  consistent  with  the  sobriety  of  his  • 
Worship;  and  the  utmost  ornament  we  can  bestow  on. 
them  is  defended  by  this  example.     We  honour  God 
with  that  part  of  our  substance  which  we  thus  apply, 
and  the  offering  will  be  accepted  as  an  act  of  devotion 
to  his  service. 

The  proportion  of  expense  due  to  those  works  of 
piety  is  to  be  measured  by  the  circumstances  and  abili- 
ties of  a  people,  and  the  elegance  obtaining  in  the 
building  and  furniture  of  their  own  houses.  €t  Iio!" 
says  the  man  after  God's  heart,  "  I  dwell  in  a  house  of 
cedar,  but  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  remaineth 
tinder  curtains." 

The  disparity  appeared  such  a  reproach  to  the  holy 
man  as  he  was  not  able  to  bear.  And  as  the  houses  of 
God  in  a  land  flourishing  in  wealth,  and  those  orna- 
ments of  life  which  are  consequent  to  it,  ought,  in  gene- 
ral, to  be  more  splendid  than  where  these  advantages' 
are  wanting;  so,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  more  opulent 
places  in  any  nation  ought  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  poorer  and  less  refined,  by  a  greater  care  in  the 
structure  and  ornaments  of  their  temples ;  and  that  not 
only  as  a  return  due  to  God  for  the  more  large  effusions 
of  his  bounty  towards  them,  but  as  necessary  to  give 
its  proper  influence  to  the  example,  and  render  it 
promotive  of  the  honour  and  reverence  of  God.  For 
the  ideas  of  decency  in  a  temple,  and  the  conclusions 
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arising  from  it,  are  relative  to  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom  the  support  of  it  belongs. 

Those  degrees  of  neatness  which  in  one  place  express 
Bf  commendable  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
decency  of  his  worship,  will,  in  another  of  greater  afflu- 
ence, appear  mean  and  sordid,  and  are  arguments  of  a 
profane  and  irreligious  spirit.  Should  a  stranger,  who 
has  seen  in  our  houses  an  elegance  of  building  without, 
and  of  ornaments  within,  enter  into  our  temples,  and  find 
there  no  appearance  of  that  wealth  and  plenty  which  he 
has  every  where  else  observed,  would  he  not  conclude 
that  we  are  all  children  of  this  world,  and  that  "the  fear 
of  God  is  not  in  this  place  ? "  If,  therefore,  we  have  any 
concern  for  the  credit  of  our  religion,  we  cannot  suffer 
such  a  blemish  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  to  rest  upon  it. 

But  the  deceney  or  beauty  of  our  temples  is  not  only 
an  evidence  of  our  devotion,  but,  by  a  natural  efficacy, 
promotive  of  it.  It  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the 
majesty,  holiness,  and  purity  of  that  Being  in  whose 
presence  we  appear,  and  begets  in  us  affections  propoi> 
tionable  to  those  conceptions.  And  therefore  the  Holy 
Ghost,  when  he  would  raise  our  conceptions  of  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.)  as  high  as  he  could,  de- 
scribes it  as  built  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones. 
The  materials  are  a  collection  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
the  esteem  of  men,  or  pleasant  to  behold.  And  if  these 
images  of  sensible  splendour  and  beauty  were,  in  the 
judgment  of  Divine  Wisdom,  proper  to  represent  to  us 
the  heavenly  things  themselves,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
peculiar  residence  of  God,  and  to  kindle  in  our  hearts 
the  veneration  due  to  his  presence,  the  like  appearances 
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of  beauty  in  our  temples  must  be  pitij>0!rti6xtobly  06fc- 
ducive  to  the  same  holy  purposes. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  6'xcess  to  be  avoided  in  beautify- 
ing holy  places :  but  this  consists  rather  in  th&  kind  thail 
the  measure  of  ornament.  Thett  are  a  sort  of  fight 
meretricious  decorations,  apt  to  inftise  ideas  unsuitable 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  plack,  and  the  sacred  tided  to 
Virhich  it  is  designed.  The  Church  must  not  be  cfrfessed 
ill  the  attire  of  an  harlot,  but  of  a  grave  and  serious 
matron :  ahd  provided  the  orfiaments  are  agreeable  to 
tliis  character,  the  more  magnificent  they  are  the  more 
effectually  will  they  engage  Our  respect,  and  dispose  us 
to  reverence  and  devotion. 

More  might  be  added  on  this  argument:  but  the 
beauty  of  this  holy  £lace  reminds  that  I  speak  to  those 
who  are  forward  of  their  own  accord,  and  want  iio  ex- 
hortation to  this  duty. 

It  remains  only  to  be  observed  to  you,  that  the  purity 
of  the  worshippers  is  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  temple. 
If  this  be  wanting,  our  churches,  with  all  their  decora- 
tions, will  be  but  like  "Vhited  sepulchres,  outwardly 
fair,  but  within  full  of  all  uncleanness." 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  our  farther  care  to  sanctify  and 
cleanse  every  one  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  from 
all  sinful  pollutions.  Let  us  bring  hither  clean  hands  and 
devout  hearts,  holy  and  undefiled  affections.  Then  shall 
God  delight  in  our  temples  and  our  service,  hear  our 
prayers,  and  accept  our  offerings ;  till,  from  worshipping 
in  these  earthly  tabernacles,  we  are  admitted  to  adore 
him  in  '<  houses  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  whose  builder  and  founder  is  God." 
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XL  Solemn  duties  of  public  service  to  be  done  unto 
God;  must  have  their  places  set  and  prepared  in  such 
sort  as  beseemeth  actions  of  that  regard.  Adam,  even 
during  the  space  of  his  small  continuance  in  Paradise, 
had  where  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord.a  Adam's 
sons  had  out  of  Paradise  in  like  sort*  whither  to  bring 
their  sacrifices.  The  Patriarchs  used  altars0,  and 
mountains d,  and  groves6,  to  the  self-same  purpose. 

In  the  vast  wilderness,  when  the  people  of  God  had 
themselves  no  settled  habitation,  yet  a  moveable  taber- 
nacle they  were  commanded  of  God  to  make.f  The 
like  charge  was  given  them  against  the  time  they  should 
come  to  settle  themselves  in  the  land  which  had  been 
promised  unto  their  fathers :  "  Ye  shall  seek  that  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose."  g  When  God 
had  chosen  Jerusalem,  and  in  Jerusalem  Mount  Moriahh, 
there  to  have  his  standing  habitation  made,  it  was  in  the 


a  Gen.  iii.  8.  b  Gen.  iv.  3.  c  Gen.  xiii.  4. 

d  Gen.   xxii.  1.  e  Gen.  xxi.  33.  f  Exod.  xxvi. 

8  Deut.  xii.  5—7.  h  2  Chron.  iii.  1. 
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chiefest  of  David's  desires a  to  have  performed  so  good  a 
work.  His  grief  was  no  less  that  he  could  not  have  the 
honour  to  build  God  a  temple,  than  their  anger  is  at 
this  day,  who  bite  asunder  their  own  tongues  with  very 
wrath,  that  they  have  not  as  yet  the  power  to  pull  down 
the  temples  which  they  never  built,  and  to  level  them 
with  the  ground.  It  was  no  mean  thing  which  he  pur- 
posed. To  perform  a  work  so  majestical  and  stately 
was  no  small  charge.  Therefore  he  incited  all  men  unto 
bountiful  contribution  b,  and  procured  towards  it,  with  all 
his  power,  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  wood,  precious  stones, 
in  great  abundance.0  Yea,  moreover,  "  Because  I  have," 
saith  David,  "a  joy  in  the  house  of  my  God,  I  have  of 
mine  own  gold  and  silver,  besides  all  that  I  have  pre- 
pared for  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,  given  to  the  house 
of  my  God  three  thousand  talents  of  gold,  even  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  seven  thousand  talents  of  fined  silver."  d  After 
the  overthrow  of  this  first  house  of  God,  a  second  was 
instead  thereof  erected ;  but  with  so  great  odds,  that 
they  wept6  which  had  seen  the  former,  and  beheld  how 
much  this  latter  came  behind  it :  the  beauty  whereof  not- 
withstanding was  such,  that  even  this  was  also  the 
wonder  of  the  whole  world.  Besides  which  Temple, 
there  were  both  in  other  parts  of  the  land,  and  even  in 
Jerusalem,  by  process  of  time,  no  small  number  of  syna- 
gogues for  men  to  resort  unto.  Our  Saviour  himself, 
and  after  him  the  Apostles,  frequented  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 

The  Church  of  Christ  which  was  in  Jerusalem,  and 

ft  2  Chron.  vi.  7.     Psalm,  cxxxii.  8 — 5.  b  1  Chron    xxii.  19. 

c  1  Chron.  xxii.  14.     d  1  Chron.  xxix.  S,  4.     e  Ezra,  iii.  12.   Hag.  ii.  3. 
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held  that  profession  which  had  not  the  public  allow-, 
ance  and  countenance  of  authority,  could  not  so  long 
use  the  exercise  of  Christian  religion  but  in  private, 
only.  *  So  that  as  Jews  they  had  access  to  the  Temple 
and  synagogues,  where  God  was  served  after  the  custom 
of  the  Law ;  but  for  that  which  they  did  as  Christians, 
they  were  of  necessity  forced  other  where  to  assemble 
themselves. b  And  as  God  gave  increase  to  his  Church, 
tjhey  sought  out,  both  there  and  abroad,  for  that  purpose, 
not  the  fittest  (for  so  the  times  would  not  suffer  them 
to  do),  but  the  safest  place  they  could.  In  process  of 
time,  some  whiles  by  sufferance,  some  whiles  by  special 
leave  and  favour,  they  began  to  erect  themselves  ora- 
tories ;  not  in  any  sumptuous  or  stately  manner,  which 
neither  was  possible  by  reason  of  the  poor  estate  of  the 
Church,  and  had  been  perilous  in  regard  of  the  world's 
envy  towards  them.-  At  length,  when  it  pleased  God. 
to  raise  up  kings  and  emperors  favouring  sincerely 
the  Christian  truth,  that  which  the  Church  before  either 
could  not  or  durst  not  do,  was  with  all  alacrity  per- 
formed. Temples  were  in  all  places  erected.  No  cost 
was  spared,  nothing  judged  too  dear  which  that  way 
should  be  spent.  The  whole  world  did  seem  to  exult, 
that  it  had  occasion  of  pouring  out  gifts  to  so  blessed  a 
purpose.  That  cheerful  devotion  which  David  this  way 
did  exceedingly  delight  to  behold,  and  wish  that  the 
pame  in  the  Jewish  people  might  be  perpetual0,  was  then 
in  Christian  people  every  where  to  be  seen. 

Their  actions,  till  this  day  always  accustomed  to  be 

a  Acts,  i.  13.  ii.  1.         k  Acts,  ii.  46.  c  1  Chron.  xxix.  17,  18. 
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spoken  of  with  great  honour,  are  now  called  openly 
into  question.  They,  and  as  many  as  have  been  fid- 
lowers  of  their  example  in  that  thing,  we  especially  that 
worship  God  either  in  temples  which  their  hands  mads, 
or  which  other  men  since  have  framed  by  the  Kifc 
pattern,  are  in  that  respect  charged  no  less  than  with 
the  sin  of  idolatry.  Our  churches,  in  the  foam  of  that 
good  spirit  which  directeth  such  fiery  tongues,  they 
term  spitefully  the  temples  of  Baal,  idle  synagogues, 
abominable  styes. 

XTL  Wherein  the  first  thing  which  moveth  them 
thus  to  cast  up  their  poisons,  are  certain  solemnities, 
useful  at  the  first  erection  of  churches.  Now,  although 
the  same  should  be  blameworthy,  yet  this  age  (thanks 
be  to  God  I)  hath  reasonably  well  forborne  to  incur  the 
danger  of  any  such  blame.  It  cannot  be  laid  unto  many 
men's  charge  at  this  day  living,  either  that  they  have 
been  so  curious  as  to  trouble  the  bishops  with  placing  the 
first  stone  in  the  churches  they  built,  or  so  scrupulous, 
as,  after  the  erecting  of  them,  to  make  any  great  ado  for 
their  dedication.  In  which  kind,  notwithstanding,  as  we 
do  neither  allow  unmeet,  nor  purpose  the  stiff  defence 
of  any  unnecessary  custom  heretofore  received* ;  so  we 
know  no  reason  wherefore  churches  should  be  the  worse, 
if  at  the  first  erecting  of  them,  at  the  making  of  them 
public,  at  the  time  when  they  are  delivered  as  it  were 
into  God's  own  possession,  and  when  the  use  whereuntp 
they  shall  ever  serve  is  established,  ceremonies  fit  to 
betoken  such  intents  and  to  accompany  such  actions  be 

*  Durand.  Rational,   lib.  i.    cap.  vi.    et  de  Consecratione,  Disk  L    e.  2. 
"  Tabernaculum."   Gregor.  Magn.  Epist.  lib.  xii.  11.  ix.  70.  viu.  63. 
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usual,  as  in  the  purest  times  they  have  been.*  When 
Constantine*  had  finished  an  house  for  the  service  of 
God  at  Jerusalem,  the  dedication  he  judged  a  matter 
not  unworfhy,  about  the  solemn  performance  whereof 
the  greatest  part  of  the  bishops  in  Christendom  should 
meet  together.  Which  thing  they  did  at  the  emperor's 
motion,  each  most  willingly  setting  forth  that  action  to 
their  power ;  some  with  orations,  some  with  sermons, 
some  with  the  sacrifice  of  prayers  unto  God  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  for  the  Church's  safety,  for  the 
emperor's  and  his  children's  good.  By  Athanasius* 
the  like  is  recorded  concerning  a  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
in  a  work  of  the  like  devout  magnificence.  So  that 
whether  emperors  or  bishops  in  those  days  were  church- 
founders,  the  solemn  dedication  of  churches  they  thought 
not  to  be  a  work  in  itself  either  vain  or  superstitious. 
Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  any  man  to  go  about 
the  building  of  an  house  to  the  God  of  Heaven  with  no 
other  appearance  than  if  his  end  were  to  rear  up  a 
kitchen  or  parlour  for  his  own  use  ?  Or  when  a  work 
of  such  nature  is  finished,  remaineth  there  nothing  but 
presently  to  use  it,  and  so  an  end  ? 

It  behoveth  that  the  place  where  God  shall  be 
served  by  the  whole  Church  be  a  public  place,  for  the 
avoiding  of  privy  conventicles,  which,  covered  with 
pretence  of  religion,  may  serve  unto  dangerous  practices. 

a  'EyKcdvia  ripaaOai  waXeubs  vS/xos,  Kal  ica\ws  %xavf  h^Wov  &  ra  v4a 
TiiuurQai  Hi*  iyieatifiotv.  Kal  rovro  obx  aVa|,  h.K\h  kclL  iroWdKis,  Ijcdanp 
rov  hfiavrov  xtpnpoiriis  rty  a&rfyv  rifi4paaf  iirayoforjs,  tva  fj^i  i^lrr)\a  r$ 
yj>6v<f  yiviyrca.  to  Ka\a.     Greg.  Nazian.   Orat.  fit  rfy  Kvpicucf}V. 

b   Vide  Euseb.  de  Vita  Constant,  lib.  iv.  c.  41,  43—45. 

c  Aikanas.  Apol.  ad  Constantium. 
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Yea,  although  such  assemblies  be  had  indeed  for  reli- 
gion's sake,  hurtful  nevertheless  they  may  easily  prove, 
as  well  in  regard  of  their  fitness  to  serve  the  turn  of 
heretics,  and  such  as  privily  will  soonest  adventure  to 
instil  their  poison  into  men's  minds;  as  also  for  the 
occasion  which  thereby  is  given  to  malicious  persons, 
both  of  suspecting  and  of  traducing  with  more  colour- 
able show*  those  actions,  which  in  themselves  being  holy, 
should  be  so  ordered  that  no  man  might  probably 
otherwise  think  of  them.  Which  considerations  have 
by  so  much  the  greater  weight,  for  that  of  these  incon- 
veniences the  Church  heretofore  had  so  plain  expe- 
rience, when  Christian  men  were  driven  to  use  secret 
meetings,  because  the  liberty  of  public  places  was  not 
granted  them.  There  are  which  hold,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Christian  multitude,  and  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion performed  amongst  them,  do  make  the  place  of 
their  assembly  public ;  even  as  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  retinue  maketh  any  man's  house  a  court.  But 
this  I  take  to  be  an  error,  inasmuch  as  the  only  thing 
which  maketh  any  place  public  is  the  public  assignment 
thereof  unto  such  duties.  As  for  the  multitude  there 
assembled,  or  the  duties  which  they  perform,  it  doth 
not  appear  how  either  should  be  of  force  to  infuse  any 
such  prerogative. 

Nor  doth  the  solemn  dedication  of  churches  serve 
only  to  make  them  public,  but  farther  also  to  sur- 
render up  that  right  which  otherwise  their  founders 
might  have  in  them,  and  to  make  God  himself  their 
owner.  For  which  cause,  at  the  erection  and  consecra- 
tion as  well  of  the  Tabernacle  as  of  the  Temple,  it  pleased 
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the  Almighty  to  give  a  manifest  sign  that  he  took  pos-  . 
session  of  both.  *     Finally,  it  notifieth  in  solemn  manner  t 
the  holy  and  religious  use  whereunto  it  is  intended  such 
houses  shall  be  put.b 

These  things  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  did  not  ac- 
count superfluous. c    He  knew  how  easily  that  which, 
was  meant  should  be  holy  and  sacred  might  be  drawn* 
from  the  use  whereunto  it  was  first  proved;  he  knew 
how-  bold  men  are  to  take  even  from  God  himself;  how. 
hardly  that  house  would  be  kept  from  impious  profana- 
tion he  knew ;  and  right  wisely  therefore  endeavoured 
by  such  solemnities  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  men  that 
impression  which  might  somewhat  restrain  their  bold- 
ness, and  nourish  a  reverend  affection  towards  the  house . 
of  GocLd    For  which  cause,  when  the  first  house  was 
destroyed,  and  a  new  in  the  stead  thereof  erected  by 
the  children  of  Israel  after  their  return  from  captivity, 
they  kept  the  dedication  even  of  this  house  also  with* 

-  The  argument  which  our  Saviour  useth  against 
profaners  of  the  Templef,  he  taketh  from  the  use  where-, 
unto  it  was  with  solemnity  consecrated.  And  as  the 
prophet  Jeremy  forbiddeth  the  carrying  of  burdens  on. 
the  sabbath,  because  that  was  a  sanctified  dayg;  so 
because  the  Temple  was  a  place  sanctified,  our  Lord, 
would  not  suffer,  no,  not  the  carriage  of  a  vessel  through 
tte  Temple. h     These  two  commandments  therefore  are 


*  Exod.  xl.  34.  1  Kings,  viii.  11.  b  Exod.  xl.  9. 

c  1  Kings,  viii.  d  Lev.  xvi.  2.     The  place  named  Holy. 

c  Ezra,  vl  16.  f  Matt.  xxi.  13.  B  Jer.  xvii.  24. 

h   Mark,  xi.  16. 
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in  the  Law  conjoined :  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and 
reverence  my  sanctuary,"  • 

Out  of  those  the  Apostle's  words,  "Have  ye  not  house*' 
to  eat  and  drink  ?"b  —  albeit  temples  such  as  now  were, 
not  then  erected  for  the  Christian  religion,  it, hath  been 
nevertheless  not  absurdly  conceived*  that  he  teacbeth 
what  difference  should  be  made  between  house  ami 
house ;  that  what  is  fit  for  the  dwelling-place  of  Grod^and 
what  for  man's  habitation,  he  showeth ;  he  requireth  that 
Christian  men  at  their  own  home  take  common  food, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  none  but  that  food  which 
is  heavenly :  he  instructeth  them,  that  as  in  the  one 
place  they  use  to  refresh  their  bodies,  so  they  may  in  the 
other  learn  to  seek  the  nourishment  of  their  souls ;  and 
as  there  they  sustain  temporal  life,  so  here  they  would 
learn  to  make  provision  for  the  eternaL  Christ  could 
not  suffer  that  the  Temple  should  serve  for  a  place  of 
mart,  nor  the  Apostle  of  Christ  that  the  church  should 
be  made  an  inn. 

When,  therefore,  we  sanctify  and  hallow  churches, 
that  which  we  do  is  only  to  testify  that  we  make  them 
places  of  public  resort,  that  we  invest  God  himself  with 
them,  that  we  sever  them  from  common  uses.  In  which 
action,  other  solemnities  than  such  as  are  decent  and  fit 
for  that  purpose  we  approve  none. 

Indeed,  we  condemn  not  all  as  unmeet,  the  like 
whereunto  have  either  been  devised  or  used  haply 
amongst  idolaters.  For  why  should  conformity  with 
them  in  matter  of  opinion  be  lawful  when  they  think 

a  Lev.  xx  vi.  2.  b  1  Cor.  xi.  22.  e  Pet.  Cluniac. 
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that  which  is  true;  if  in  action,  when  they  do  that 
Which  id  meet,  it  bfe  not  lawful  to  be  like  unto  them? 
Are  we  to  forsake  any  true  opinion  because  idolaters 
have  maintained  it  ?  Nor  to  shun  any  requisite  action 
only  because  we  have  in  the  practice  thereof  been  pre- 
vented by  idolaters?  It  is  no  impossible  thing  but  that 
soibetimes  they  may  judge  as  rightly  what  is  decent 
about  such  external  affairs  of  God,  as  in  greater  things 
what  is  true.  Not,  therefore,  whatsoever  idolaters  have 
either  thought  or  done,  but  let  whatsoever  they  have 
either  thought  or  done  idolatrously  be  so  far  forth  ab- 
horred. For  of  that  which  is  good  even  in  evil  things 
God  is  author. 

XIII.  Touching  the  names  of  angels  and  saints 
whereby  the  most  of  our  churches  are  called;  as  the 
custom  of  so  naming  them  is  very  ancient,  so  neither 
was  the  cause  thereof  at  the  first,  nor  is  the  use  and 
oontinuance  with  us  at  this  present,  hurtful.  That 
churches  were  consecrated  unto  none  but  the  Lord  only, 
the  very  general  name  itself  doth  sufficiently  show, 
inasmuch  as,  by  plain  grammatical  construction,  church 
doth  signify  no  other  thing  than  the  Lord's  house.* 
And  because  the  multitude  as  of  persons  so  of  things 
particular  causeth  variety  of  proper  names  to  be  de- 
vised for  distinction  sake,  founders  of  churches  did 
herein  that  which  best  liked  their  own  conceit  at  the 
present  time ;  yet  each  intending  that  as  oft  as  those 
buildings  came  to  be  mentioned,  the  name  should  put 
men  in  mind  of  some  memorable  thing  or  person. 

*  From  KufMajr^,  Kyrc,  and  by  adding  letters  of  aspiration,  Chyrch. 
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Thus,  therefore,  it  cometh  to  pass  that  all  churches  have 
had  their  names,  some  as  memorials  of  Peace,  some  of 
Wisdom,  some  in  memory  of  the  Trinity  itself,  some  of 
Christ,  under  sundry  titles,  of  the  blessed  Virgin  not  a 
few,  many  of  one  Apostle,  Saint,  or  Martyr,  many  of 
alL* 

In  which  respect  their  commendable  purpose  being 
not  of  every  one  understood,  they  have  been  in  latter 
ages  construed  as  though  they  had  superstitiously  meant, 
either  that  those  places  which  were  denominated  of 
angels,  and  saints  should  serve  for  the  worship  of  so 
glorious  creatures,  or  else  those  glorified  creatures  for. 
defence,  protection,  and  patronage  of  such  places:  a 
thing  which  the  ancients  do  utterly  disclaim.  "  To 
themb,"  saith  St.  Augustine,  "  we  appoint  no  churches, 
because  they  are  not  to  us  as  Gods."  Again0:  "  The 
nations  to  their  gods  erected  temples ;  we  not  temples  to 
our  martyrs  as.  unto  gods,  but  memorials  as  unto  dead 
men,  whose  spirits  with  God  are  still  living."4 

Divers  considerations  there  are,  for  which  Christian, 
churches  might  first  take  their  names  of  saints :  as 
either  because  by  the  ministry  of  saints  it  pleased  God 
there  to  show  some  rare  effect  of  his  power ;  or  else  in 
regard  of  death,  which  those  saints  having  suffered  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  thereby  make  the 
places  where  they  died  venerable ;  or,  thirdly,  for  that 

a  Vid.  Socr.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  Evagr.  lib.  iv.  c.  SI.  Hist.  Trip.  lib.  iv. 
c.  18. 

b  Vid.  Aug.  lib.  viii.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  27. 

c  Ibid.  lib.  xxii.  c.  10.  Epist.  49.  ad  Deogra.  [Epist.  102.  voL  ii. 
p.  280.] 

d  The  duty  which  Christian  men  performed  in  keeping  festival  dedi- 
cations, St.  Basil  termeth  Aarpefop  rod  Qtov,  acknowledging  the  same  to 
have  been  withal  rifi^y  els  robs  M&prvpas.     Basil,  in  Psalm  cxiv. 
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it  liked  good  and  virtuous  men  to  give  such  occasion  of 
mentioning  them  often,  to  the  end  that  the  naming  of 
their  persons  might  cause  inquiry  to  be  made,  and 
meditation  to  be  had  of  their  virtues.  Wherefore,  seeing 
that  we  cannot  justly  account  it  superstition  to  give 
unto  churches  those  fore-rehearsed  names,  as  memorials 
either  of  holy  persons  or  things,  if  it  be  plain  that  their 
founders  did  with  such  meaning  name  them,  shall  not 
we  in  otherwise  taking  them  offer  them  injury  ?  Or  if 
it  be  obscure  or  uncertain  what  they  meant,  yet  this 
construction  being  more  favourable,  charity,  I  hope, 
constraineth  no  man  which  standeth  doubtful  of  their 
minds,  to  lean  to  the  hardest  and  worst  interpretation 
that  their  words  can  carry. 

Yea,  although  it  were  clear  that  they  all  (for  the 
error  of  some  is  manifest  in  this  behalf)  had  therein 
a  superstitious  intent,  wherefore  should  their  fault 
prejudice  us,  who  (as  all  men  know)  do  use  but  by 
way  of  mere  distinction  the  names  which  they  of 
superstition  gave  ?  In  the  use  of  those  names  whereby 
we  distinguish  both  days  and  months,  are  we  culpable 
of  superstition,  because  they  were  who  first  invented 
them  ?  The  sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux  superstitiously 
given  unto  that  ship  wherein  the  Apostle  sailed,  pol- 
luteth  not  the  Evangelist's  pen,  who  thereby  doth  but 
distinguish  that  ship  from  others.*  If  to  Daniel  there 
had  been  given  no  other  name  but  only  Belteshazzar, 
given  him  in  honour  of  the  Babylonian  idol  Beltib, 
should  their  idolatry  which  were  the  authors  of  that 

Acts,  xxviiL  11. 
b  Dan.  iv.  8.     Vide  Seal,  de  Emendat.  Temp.  lib.  vi.  p.  277. 
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-name  cleave  unto  every  man  which  had  so  termed  him 

.by  way  of  personal  difference  only?  Were  it  not  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  the  simpler  sort  of  men,  those  nice 
curiosities  are  not  worthy  the  labour  which  we  bestow 
to  answer  them. 

XIV.  The  like  unto  this  is  a  fancy  which  they  have 

.against  the  fashion  of  our  churches,  as  being  framed 
according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Jewish  temple.  A  fault 
no  less  grievous,  if  so  be  it  were  true,  than  if  some 
king  should  build  his  mansion-house  by  the  model  of 
Solomon's  palace.  So  far  forth  as  our  churches  and 
their  temple  have  one  end,  what  should  let  but  that 
they  may  lawfully  have  one  form  ?  The  Temple  was 
for  sacrifice,  and  therefore  had  rooms  to  that  purpose, 
such  as  ours  have  none.  Our  churches  are  places 
provided  that  the  people  might  there  assemble  them- 
selves in  due  and  decent  manner,  according  to  their 
several  degrees  and  orders.  Which  thing  being  com- 
mon unto  us  with  Jews,  we  have  in  this  respect  ..pur 
churches  divided  by  certain  partitions,  although  i*ot.  so 
many  in  number  as  theirs.  They  had  their  several 
for  heathen  nations,  their  several  for  the  people  of  their 
own  nation,  their  several  for  men,  their  several,  for 
women,  their  several  for  their  priests,  and  for.  the  high* 
priest  alone  their  several.  There  being  in  ours,  for 
local  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  rest  (which 
yet  we  do  not  with  any  great  strictness  or  curiosity 

.  observe  neither),  but  one  partition ;  the  cause  whereof 
at  the  first  (as  it  seemeth)  was,  that  as  many  as  were 
capable  of  the  holy  mysteries  might  there  assemble 
themselves,  and.no  other  creep  in  amongst  them.    This 
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is  now  made  a  matter  so  heinous,  as  if  our  religion 
thereby  were  become  even  plain1  Judaism,  and  as  though 
we  retained  a  "most  holy  place,"  whereinto  there  might 
not  any  but  the  high-priest  atone  enter,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews. 

XV.  Some  it  highly  displeaseth,  that  so  great  ex- 
•penses  this  way  are  employed.  "  The  mother  of  such 
magnificence  (they  think)  is  but  a  proud  ambitious 
desire  to  be  spoken  of  far  and  wide.  Suppose  we  that 
God  himself  delighteth  to  dwell  sumptuously,  or  taketh 

pleasure  in  chargeable  pomp  ?     No ;  then  was  the  Lord 

most  acceptably  served,  when  his  temples  were  rooms 
'  borrowed  within  the  houses  of  poor  men.     This  was 

suitable  unto  the  nakedness  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 

simplicity  of  his  Gospel." 

What  thoughts  or  cogitations  they  had  which  were 

authors  of  those  things,  the  use  and  benefit  whereof 

hath  descended  unto  ourselves,  as  we  do  not  know, 
•  sa  we  need  not  search.  It  cometh,  we  grant,  many  times 

to  pass*  that  the  works  of  men  being  the  same,  their 
'drifts  and  purposes  therein  are  divers.  The  charge  of 
:  Herod  about  the  temple  of  God  was  ambitious;  yet 
:"  Solomon's  virtuous,  Constantine's  holy.   But  howsoever 

their  hearts  are  disposed  by  whom  any  such  thing  is 
#idone'in  the  world,  shall  we  think  that  it  baneth^the 

work  which  they  leave  behind  them,  or  taketh  away 

from  others  the  use  and  benefit  thereof? 

Touching  God  himself,  hath  he  any  where  revealed 

that  it  is  his  delight  to  dwell  beggarly?      And  that 

he  taketh  no  pleasure  to  be  worshipped  saving  only  in 

poor  cottages  ?    Even  then  was  the  Lord  as  acceptably 
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honoured  of  his  people  as  ever,  when  the  stateliest  places 
and  things  in  the  whole  world  were  sought  out  to  adom 
his  temple.  This  is  most  suitable*,  decent,  >  and  fit 
for  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  sublimity  of 
his  Gospel;  except  we  thuJc  of  Christ  aad  hk.Gospd 
as  the  officers  of  Julian  did.b  As  therefore  the  son  of 
Sirach  giveth  verdict  concerning  those  things  which 
God  hath  wrought,  "  A  man  need  not  say,  'This  is 
worse  than  that,  this  more  acceptable  to  God, .  that 
less ;'  for  in  their  season  they  are  all  worthy  praise*  V 
the  like  we  may  also  conclude  as  touching  these  two 
so  contrary  ways  of  providing  in  meaner  or  in  costlier 

•  sort  for  the  honour  of  Almighty  God:  "  A  man  need 
not  say,  '  This  is  worse  than  that,  this  more  acceptable 
to  God,  that  less ; '  for  with  him  they  are  in  their  seasen 
both  allowable : "  the  one  when  the  state  of  the  Church 
is  poor,  the  other  when  God  hath  enriched  it  with 
plenty. 

When  they,  which  had  seen  the  beauty  of  the  fu$t 
Temple  built  by  Solomon  in  the  days  of  his  great 
prosperity  and  peace,  beheld  how  far  it  excelled,  tfce 
second,  which  had  not  builders  of  like  ability,  the  tears 
of  their  grieved  eyes  the  prophets  endeavoured  with 
comforts  to  wipe  away. d  Whereas  if  the  house  of  God 
were  by  so  much  the  more  perfect  by  how  much  the 

-glory  thereof  is  less,  they  should  have  done  better  ,to 

a  "Epyoy  5e  rb  fitya  ical  Ka\6v  rod  y&p  Toiodrovfi  bewpla  bav/uurrfi. 
Aristot.  Eth.  lib.  iv.   c.  2.     Tct  cuaQ-fyrti  tcakh,  Kod   vofaci  Ka\&v  ihc6r*s. 
'   Philo  Jud. 

6  "  Foelix,  thesauri  iraperialis  quaestor,  conspicatus  sacrorum  vasorum 
-  pretia ;  En,  inquit,  qualibus  vasis  ministratur  Maris  filio  ! M      TkeodcfeL 
Htst.  Eccles.  lib.  iiL  c.  1 2. 
c  Ecclus.  xxxix.  34.  d  Hag.  ii.  5,  10. 
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rejoice  than  weep,  their  prophets  better  to  reprove  than 
comfort. 

It  being  objected  against  the  Church  in  the  times  of 
universal  persecution,  that  her  service  done  to  God  was 
not  solemnly  performed  in  temples  fit  for  the  honour  of 
Divine  Majesty,  their  most  convenient  answer  was,  that 
"the  best  temples  which  we  can  dedicate  to  God  are 
our  sanctified  souls  and  bodies."*  Whereby  it  plainly 
appeareth  how  the  Fathers,  when  they  were  upbraided 
with  that  defect,  comforted  themselves  with  the  medi- 
tation of  God's  most  gracious  and  merciful  nature,  who 
did  not  therefore  the  less  accept  of  their  hearty  affection 
and  zeal,  rather  than  took  any  great  delight,  or  imagined 
any  high  perfection  in  such  their  want  of  external  orna- 
ments, which,  when  they  wanted,  the  cause  was  their 
only  lack  of  ability ;  ability  serving,  they  wanted  them 
not.  Before  the  emperor  Constantine's  timeb,  under 
Severus,  Gordian,  Philip,  and  Galienus,  the  state  of 
Christian  affairs  being  tolerable,  the  former  buildings, 
which  were  but  of  mean  and  small  estate,  contented  them 
not ;  spacious  and  ample  churches  they  erected  through- 
out every  -city.  No  envy  was  able  to  be  their  hindrance, 
no  practice  of  Satan  or  fraud  of  men  available  against 
their  proceedings  herein,  while  they  continued  as  yet 
worthy  to  feel  the  aid  of  the  arm  of  God  extended  over 
them  for  their  safety.  These  churches  Dioclesian  caused 
by  solemn  edict  to  be  afterwards  overthrown.  Maxi- 
mums with  like  authority  giving  them  leave  to  erect 
them,  the  hearts  of  men  were  even  rapt  with  divine 
ioy,  to  see  those  places,  which  tyrannous  impiety  had 

a  Minuc.  FeL  in  Octav.  b  Euseb.  lib.  viil  c.  1. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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laid  waste,  recovered  as  it  were  out  of  mortal  calamity, 
churches  "reared  up  to  an  height  immeasurable,  and 
adorned  with  far  more  beauty  in  their  restoration,  than 
their  founders  before  had  given  them."*  Whereby  we 
see  how  most  Christian  minds  then  stood  affected;  we 

* 

see  how  joyful  they  were  to  behold  the  sumptuous  state- 
liness  of  houses  built  unto  God's  glory. 

If  we  should,  over  and  besides  this,  allege  the  care 
which  was  had,  that  all  things  about  the  tabernacle 
of  Moses  might  be  as  beautiful,  gorgeous,  and  rich, 
as  art  could  make  them;  or  what  travel  and  cost 
were  bestowed  that  the  goodliness  of  the  Temple  might 
be  a  spectacle  of  admiration  to  all  the  world :  this  they 
will  say  was  figurative,  and  served  by  God's  appoint- 
ment but  for  a  time,  to  shadow  out  the  true  everlasting 
glory  of  a  more  divine  sanctuary;  whereinto  Christ 
being  long  since  entered,  it  seemeth  that  all  those 
curious  exornations  should  rather  cease.  Which  thing 
we  also  ourselves  would  grant,  if  the  use  thereof  had 
been  merely  and  only  mystical.  But  sith  the  Prophet 
David  doth  mention  a  natural  conveniency  which  such 
kind  of  bounteous  expenses  have,  as  well  for  that  we 
do  thereby  give  unto  God  a  testimony  of  our  cheer- 
ful affection,  which  thinketh  nothing  too  dear  to  be 
bestowed  about  the  furniture  of  his  service1*;  as  also 
because  it  serveth  to  the  world  for  a  witness  of  his 
almightiness,  whom  we  outwardly  honour  with  the 
ehiefest  of  outward  things,  as  being  of  all  things  him- 
self incomparably  the  greatest.0  Besides,  were  it  not 
also  strange,  if  God  should  have  made  such  store  of 

a  Euseb.  lib.  x.  c.  2.  b  1  Chron.  xxviii.  14.         c  2  Chron.  ii.  5. 
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glorious  creatures  on  earth,  and  leave  them  all  to  be 
consumed  in  secular  vanity,  allowing  none  but  the 
baser  sort  to  be  employed  in  his  own  service  ?  To  set 
forth  the  majesty  of  kings*,  his  vicegerents,  in  this 
world,  the  most  gorgeous  and  rare  treasures  which  the 
world  hath  are  procured.  We  think  belike  that  he  will 
accept  what  the  meanest  of  them  would  disdain. b 

If  there  be  great  care  to  build  and  beautify  these 
eorruptible  sanctuaries,  little  or  none  that  the  living 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  redeemed  souls  of  the 
people  of  God,  may  be  edified;  huge  expenses  upon 
timber  and  stone,  but  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor 
small  devotion ;  cost  this  way  infinite,  and  in  the  mean- 
while charity  cold :  we  have  in  such  case  just  occasion 
to  make  complaint   as   St.  Jerome   did,    "The  walls 
of   the   church   there   are    enow   contented  to  build, 
and  to  underset  it  with  goodly  pillars,  the  marbles  are 
polished,  the  roofs  shine  with  gold,  the  altar  hath  pre- 
vious stones  to  adorn  it ;  and  of  Christ's  ministers  no 
choice  at  all."c     The  same  Jerome,  both  in  that  place 
and  elsewhere d,  debaseth  with  like  intent  the  glory  of 
such  magnificence  (a  thing  whereunto  men's  affections  in 
those  times  needed  no  spur),  thereby  to  extol  the  necessity 
sometimes  of  charity  and  alms,  sometimes  of  other  the 
most  principal  duties  belonging  unto  Christian  men; 
which  duties  were  neither  so  highly  esteemed  as  they 
ought,  and  being  compared  with  that  in  question,  the 
directest  sentence  we  can  give  of  them  both,  as  unto 
me  it  seemeth,  is  this :  "  God,  who  requireth  the  one  as 

»  Mat.  vi.  29.  b  Malac.  i.  8. 

c  Ad  Nepotian.  de   Vita  Cleric. 

d  Ad  Demetriad.  Ad  Gaudentium;  Epist.  12. 

6  2 
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necessary,  accepteth  the  other  also  as  being  an  honour- 
able work." 

XVI.  Our  opinion  concerning  the  force  and  virtue 
which  such  places  have  is,  I  trust,  without  any  blemish 
or  stain  of  heresy.  Churches  receive,  as  every  thing 
else,  their  chief  perfection  from  the  end  whereunto  they 
serve.  Which  end  being  the  public  worship  of  God, 
they  are  in  this  consideration  houses  of  greater  dignity 
than  any  provided  for  meaner  purposes.  For  which 
cause  they  seem  after  a  sort  even  to  mourn,  as  being 
injured  and  defrauded  of  their  right,  when  places  not 
sanctified  as  they  are  prevent  them  unnecessarily  in  that 
pre-eminence  and  honour.  Whereby  also  it  doth  come 
to  pass,  that  the  service  of  God  hath  not  then  itself  such 
perfection  of  grace  and  comeliness,  as  when  the  dignity 
of  place  which  it  wisheth  for  doth  concur. 

Again,  albeit  the  true  worship  of  God  be  to  God  in 
itself  acceptable,  who  respecteth  not  so  much  in  what 
place,  as  with  what  affection  he  is  served ;  and  there- 
fore Moses  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  Job  on  the  dung- 
hill, Ezechias  in  bed,  Jeremy  in  mire,  Jonas  in  the 
whale,  Daniel  in  the  den,  the  children  in  the  furnace, 
the  thief  on  the  cross,  Peter  and  Paul  in  prison,  calling 
unto  God  were  heard,  as  St.  Basil  noteth*:  manifest 
notwithstanding  it  is,  that  the  very  majesty  and  holi- 
ness of  the  place  where  God  is  worshipped  hath,  in 
regard  of  us,  great  virtue,  force,  and  efficacy,  for  that 
it  serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  stir  up  devotion,  and  in 
that  respect  no  doubt  betteretk  even  our  holiest  and  best 
actions  in  this  kind.     As  therefore  we  every  where 

a  Exhort,  ad  Bap.  et  Paenitent. 
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exhort  all  men  to  worship  God,  even  so,  for  perform- 
ance of  this  service  by  the  people  of  God  assembled, 
we  think  not  any  place  so  good  as  the  church,  neither 
any  exhortation  so  fit  as  that  of  David,  "  O  worship  the 
Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness."* 

XVII.  For  of  our  churches  thus  it  becometh  us  to 
esteem,  howsoever  others,  rapt  with  the  pang  of  a  furious 
zeal,  do  pour  out  against  them  devout  blasphemies,  cry- 
ing, "  Down  with  them,  down  with  them,  even  to  the 
very  ground b:  for  to  idolatry  they  have  been  abused. 
And  the  places  where  idols  have  been  worshipped  are 
by  the  law  of  God  devoted  to  utter  destruction.0  For 
execution  of  which  law  the  kings  that  were  godly,  Asa, 
Jehoshaphatd,  Ezechia®,  Josiahf,  destroyed  all  the  high 
places,  altars,  and  groves,  which  had  been  erected  in 
Judah  and  Israel.  He  that  said,  '  Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  my  face,'  hath  likewise  said,  s  Thou 
shalt  utterly  deface  and  destroy  all  these  synagogues  and 
places  where  such  idols  have  been  worshipped.'  This 
law  containeth  the  temporal  punishment  which  God  hath 
set  down,  and  willeth  that  men  execute,  for  the  breach 
of  the  other  law.  They  which  spare  them,  therefore,  do 
but  reserve,  as  the  hypocrite  Saul  did,  execrable  things, 
to  worship  God  withal." 

The  truth  is,  that  as  no  man  serveth  God,  and 
loveth  him  not ;  so  neither  can  any  man  sincerely  love 
God,  and  not  extremely  abhor  that  sin,  which  is  the 
highest  degree  of  treason  against  the  supreme  Guide 
and  Monarch  of  the  whole  world,  with  whose  divine 

a  Psalm  xcvL  9.  b  Psalm  cxxxvii.  7. 

c  Deut.  xii.  2.  d  2  Chron.  xvii.  6. 

e  2  Chron  xxix.  5.  f  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3. 
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authority  and  power  it  investeth  others.  By  means 
whereof  the  state  of  idolaters  is  two  ways  miserable* 
First,  in  that  which  they  worship  they  find  no  succour* ; 
and,  secondly,  at  his  hands  whom  they  ought  to  serve, 
there  is  no  other  thing  to  be  looked  for  but  the  effects 
of  most  just  displeasure,  the  withdrawing  of  graceb, 
dereliction  in  this  world0,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
confusion. d  Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  infidels,  admiring 
their  virtues,  went  about  to  sacrifice  unto  them,  rent 
their  garments  in  token  of  horror,  and  as  frightened  per- 
sons ran  crying  through  the  press  of  the  people,  "  0 
men,  wherefore  do  ye  these  things?"6  They  knew 
the  force  of  that  dreadful  curse f  whereunto  idolatry 
maketh  subject.  Nor  is  there  cause  why  the  guilty 
sustaining  the  same  should  grudge  or  complain  of  in- 
justice. For  whatsoever  befalleth  in  that  respect', 
themselves  have  made  themselves  worthy  to  suffer  it. 

As  for  those  things  either  whereon  or  else  wherewith 
superstition  worketh,  polluted  they  are  by  such  abuse, 
and  deprived  of  that  dignity  which  their  nature  de- 
lighteth  in.  For  there  is  nothing  which  dotl*  not 
grieve,  and  as  it  were  even  loathe  itself,  whensoever 
iniquity  causeth  it  to  serve  unto  vile  purposes.  Idolatry 
therefore  maketh  whatsoever  it  toucheth  the  worse, 
Howbeit,  sith  creatures  which  have  no  understanding 
can  show  no  will ;  and  where  no  will  is,  there  is  no  sin ; 
and  only  that  which  sinneth  is  subject  to  punishment : 
which   way   should    any  such   creature  be  punishable 

a  Isa.  viii.  21.  xiv.  20.     Hos.  xiv.  4.  Isa.  xli.  24.    Psalm  cxv.  8. 
5  Psalm  Ixxxi.  13.      Rom.  i.  24.  c  Judic.  vL  13. 

d  Apoc.  xx  i.  8.     Isa.  ii.  21.  e  Acts,  xiv.  14. 

f  Deut.  xxviii.  20.  B  Jer.  ii.  17. 
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by  the  law  of  God  ?  There  may  be  cause  sometimes 
to :  abolish  ot  to  extinguish  them ;  but  surely  never  by 
way  of  punishment  to  the  things  themselves. 

Yea,  farther,  howsoever  the  law  of  Moses  did  punish 
idolaters,  we  find  not  that  God  hath  appointed  for 
us  any  definite  or  certain  temporal  judgment,  which  the 
Christian  magistrate  is  of  necessity  for  ever  bound  to 
execute  upon  offenders  in  that  kind,  much  less  upon 
things  that  way  abused  as  mere  instruments.  For  what 
God  did  command  touching  Canaan,  the  same  con- 
cerneth  not  us  any  otherwise  than  only  as  a  fearful  pat- 
tern of  his  just  displeasure  and  wrath  against  sinful 
nations.  It  teacheth  us  how  God  thought  good  to  plague 
and  afflict  them :  it  doth  not  appoint  in  what  form  and 
manner  we  ought  to  punish  the  sin  of  idolatry  in  all 
others.  Unless  they  will  say,  that  because  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  make  no  covenant  with  the  people 
of  that  land,  therefore  leagues  and  truces  made  between 
superstitious  persons  and  such  as  serve  God  aright  are 
unlawful  altogether;  or  because  God  commanded  the 
Israelites  to  smite  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  and  to 
root  them  out,  that  therefore  reformed  churches  are 
bound  to  put  all  others  to  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

Now,  whereas  commandment  was  also  given  to  de- 
stroy all  places  where  the  Canaanites  had  served  their 
godsa,  and  not  to  convert  any  one  of  them  to  the 
honour  of  the  true  God :  this  precept  had  reference  unto 
a  special  intent  and  purpose,  which  was,  that  there 
should  be  but  one  only  place  in  the  whole  land,  where- 
unto  the  people  might  bring  such  offerings,  gifts,  and 

a  Deut.  xii.  3. 
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sacrifices,  as  their  Levitical  law  did  require.  By  which 
law,  severe  charge  was  given  them  in  that  respect  not 
to  convert  those  places  to  the  worship  of  the  living  God, 
where  nations  before  them  had  served  idols,  "but  to 
seek  the  place  which  the  Lord  their  God  should  choose 
out  of  all  their  tribes." a 

Besides,  it  is  reason  we  should  likewise  consider  how 
great  a  difference  there  is  between  their  proceedings, 
who  erect  a  new  commonwealth,  which  is  to  have 
neither  people  nor  law,  neither  regimen  nor  religion 
the  same  that  was ;  and  theirs  who  only  reform  a  de- 
cayed estate,  by  reducing  it  to  that  perfection  from 
which  it  hath  swerved.  In  this  case  we  are  to  retain  as 
much,  in  the  other  as  little,  of  former  things  as  we 
may. 

Sith,  therefore,  examples  have  not  generally  the  force 
of  laws  which  all  men  ought  to  keep,  but  of  counsels 
only,  and  persuasions  not  amiss  to  be  followed  by  them 
whose  case  is  the  like ;  surely,  where  cases  are  so  unlike 
as  theirs  and  ours,  I  see  not  how  that  which  they  did 
should  induce,  much  less  any  way  enforce,  us  to  the 
same  practice;  especially  considering  that  groves  and 
hill  altars  were,  while  they  did  remain,  both  dangerous 
in  regard  of  the  secret  access  which  people  super- 
stitiously  given  might  have  always  thereunto  with  ease, 
neither  could  they,  remaining,  serve  with  any  fitness 
unto  better  purpose :  whereas  our  temples  (their  for- 
mer abuse  being  by  order  of  law  removed)  are  not  only 
free  from  such  peril,  but  withal  so  conveniently  framed 
for  the  people  of  God  to  serve  and  honour  him  therein, 

a  Deut.  xii.  4,  5. 
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that  no  man  beholding  them  can  choose  but  think  it 
exceeding  great  pity  they  should  be  ever  any  otherwise 
employed. 

"  Yea,  but  the  cattle  of  Amalek,"  you  will  say,  "  were 
fit  for  sacrifice;  and  this  was  the  very  conceit  which 
some  time  deceived  Saul."  It  was  so.  Nor  do  I  any 
thing  doubt  but  that  Saul  upon  this  conceit  might  even 
lawfully  have  offered  to  God  those  reserved  spoils,  had 
not  the  Lord  in  that  particular  case  given  special  charge 
to  the  contrary. 

As  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  commandment  of 
Israel  to  destroy  Canaanites,  idolaters  may  be  converted 
and  live :  so  the  temples  which  have  served  idolatry  as 
instruments  may  be  sanctified  again  and  continue, 
albeit  to  Israel  commandment  have  been  given  that 
they  should  destroy  all  idolatrous  places  in  their  land, 
and  to  the  good  kings  of  Israel  commendation  for  ful- 
filling, to  the  evil  for  disobeying,  the  same  command- 
ment, sometimes  punishment,  always  sharp  and  severe 
reproof,  hath  even  from  the  Lord  himself  befallen. 

Thus  much  it  may  suffice  to  have  written  in  de- 
fence of  those  Christian  oratories,  the  overthrow  and 
ruin  whereof  is  desired,  not  now  by  infidels,  Pagans,  or 
Turks,  but  by  a  special  refined  sect  of  Christian  be- 
lievers, pretending  themselves  exceedingly  grieved  at 
our  solemnities  in  erecting  churches,  at  the  names  which 
we  suffer  them  to  hold,  at  their  form  and  fashion,  at  the 
stateliness  of  them  and  costliness,  at  the  opinion  which 
we  have  of  them,  and  at  the  manifold  superstitious 
abuses  whereunto  they  have  been  put. 
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1  Kings,  xiii.  33,  34. 


After  this  thing  Jeroboam  returned  not  from  his  evil  way, 
but  made  again  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  priests  of  the 
high  places :  whosoever  would,  he  consecrated  him,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  priests  of  the  high  places.  And 
this  thing  became  sin  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  even  to 
cut  it  off  and  to  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Jeroboam  (from  the  name  of  a  person  become  the 
character  of  impiety)  is  reported  to  posterity  eminent, 
or  rather  infamous,  for  two  things ;  usurpation  of  go- 
vernment, and  innovation  of  religion.  It  is  confessed 
the  former  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  from  God ; 
but  since  God  may  order  and  dispose  what  he  does  not 
approve,  and  use  the  wickedness  of  men  while  he  forbids 
it,  the  design  of  the  first  cause  does  not  excuse  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  second :  and  therefore  the  advancement 
and  sceptre  of  Jeroboam  was  in  that  sense  only  the 
work  of  God,  in  which  it  is  said,  Amos,  iii.  6.,  "  That 
there  is  no  evil  in  the  city  which  the  Lord  hath  not 
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done,"  But  from  his  attempts  upon  the  civil  power,  he 
proceeds  to  innovate  upon  God's  worship,  and  from  the 
subjection  of  men's  bodies  and  estates,  to  enslave  their 
consciences,  as  knowing  that  true  religion  is  no  friend 
to  an  unjust  title.  Such  was  afterwards  the  way  of  Ma- 
homet, to  the  tyrant  to  join  the  impostor,  and  what  he 
had  got  by  the  sword  to  confirm  by  the  Alcoran ;  raising 
his  empire  upon  two  pillars,  conquest  and  inspiration. 
Jeroboam  being  thus  advanced,  and  thinking  policy  the 
best  piety,  though  indeed  in  nothing  ever  more  befooled, 
the  nature  of  sin  being  not  only  to  defile,  but  to  infatuate. 
In  the  12th  chap,  and  the  27th  ver.,  he  thus  argues :  "  If 
this  people  go  on  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  at  Jerusalem,  then  shall  the  heart  of  this  people 
turn  again  unto  the  Lord,  even  unto  Rehoboam  king  of 
Judah ;  and  they  shall  kill  me,  and  go  again  unto  Reho- 
boam king  of  Judah."  As  if  he  should  have  said,  thg 
true  worship  of  God,  and  the  converse  of  those  that  use 
it,  dispose  men  to  a  considerate  lawful  subjection.  And 
therefore  I  must  take  another  course :  my  practice  must 
not  be  better  than  my  title ;  what  was  won  by  forcQ 
must  be  continued  by  delusion.  Thus  sin  is  usually 
seconded  with  sin,  and  a  man  seldom  commits  one  sin 
to  please,  but  he  commits  another  to  defend  himself; 
as  it  is  frequent  for  the  adulterer  to  commit  murder  to 
conceal  the  shame  of  his  adultery.  But  let  us  see  Jero- 
boam's politic  procedure  in  the  next  verse.  "  Where- 
upon the  king  took  counsel,  and  made  two  calves  of 
gold,  and  said  unto  them,  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem,  behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel."  As  if  he 
had  made  such  an  edict :  '  I,  Jeroboam,  by  the  advice  of 
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my  council,  considering  the  great  .distance  of  .the 
Temple,  and  the  great  charges  that  poor  people  are  pat 
to  in  going  thither,  as  also  the  intolerable  burden  of 
paying  the  first-fruits  and  tithes  to  the  priests,  have  con- 
sidered of  a  way  that  may  be  more  easy,  and  less  bur- 
densome to  the  people,  as  also  more  comfortable  to  the 
priests  themselves;  and  therefore  strictly  enjoin  that 
none  henceforth  presume  to  repair  to  the  Temple  at  Jer 
rusalem,  especially  since  God  is  not  tied  to  any  place  or 
form  of  worship ;  as  also  because  the  devotion  of  men  is 
apt  to  be  clogged  by  such  ceremonies :  therefore,  both 
for  the  ease  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  advancement 
of  religion,  we  require  and  command  that  all  henceforth 
forbear  going  up  to  Jerusalem.'  Questionless  these,  and 
such  other  reasons,  the  impostor  used  to  insinuate  his 
devout  idolatry.  And  thus  the  calves  were  set  up  to 
which  oxen  must  be  sacrificed ;  the  god  and  the  sacrifice 
out  of  the  same  herd.  And  because  Israel  was  not  to 
return  to  Egypt,  Egypt  was  brought  back  to  them :  that 
is,  the  Egyptian  way  of  worship,  the  Apis  or  Serapis, 
which  was  nothing  but  the  image  of  a  calf  or  ox,  as  is 
clear  from  most  historians.  Thus  Jeroboam  having 
procured  his  people  gods,  the  next  thing  was  to  provide 
priests.  Hereupon,  to  the  calves  he  adds  a  commission, 
for  the  approving,  trying,  and  admitting  the  rascality 
and  lowest  of  the  people  to  minister  in  that  service; 
such  as  kept  cattle,  with  a  little  change  of  their  office, 
were  admitted  to  make  oblations  to  them.  And  doubt- 
less, besides  the  approbation  of  these,  there  was  a  com- 
mission also  to  eject  such  of  the  priests  and  Levites  of 
God,  as,  being  too  ceremoniously  addicted  to  the  Temple, 
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would  not  serve  Jeroboam  before  God,  nor  worship  his 
calves  for  their  gold,  nor  approve  those  two  glittering 
sins  for  any  reason  of  state  whatsoever.  Having  now 
perfected  divine  worship,  and  prepared  both  gods  and 
priests ;  in  the  next  place,  that  he  might  the  better  teach 
his  false  priests  the  way  of  their  new  worship,  he  begins 
the  service  himself,  and  so  countenances  by  his  example 
what  he  had  enjoined  by  his  command ;  in  the  11th  ver. 
of  this  chapter,  "  And  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar 
to  burn  incense."  Burning  of  incense  was  then  the 
ministerial  office  amongst  them,  as  preaching  is  now 
amongst  us.  So  that  to  represent  to  you  the  nature  of 
Jeroboam's  action,  it  was  as  if  in  a  Christian  nation  the 
chief  governor  should  authorise  and  encourage  all  the 
scum  and  refuse  of  the  people  to  preach,  and  call  them 
to  the  ministry,  by  using  to  preach',  and  invade  the 
ministerial  function  himself.  But  Jeroboam  rested  not 
here ;  but  while  he  was  busy  in  his  work,  and  a  prophet 
immediately  sent  by  God  declares  against  his  idolatry, 
he  endeavours  to  seize  upon  and  commit  him ;  in  the 
4th  ver.,  "  He  held  forth  his  hand  from  the  altar,  and 
said,  Lay  hold  of  him."  Thus  we  have  him  completing 
his  sin,  and  by  a  strange  imposition  of  hands  persecuting 
the  true  prophets  as  well  as  ordaining  false.  But  it  was 
a  natural  transition,  and  no  ways  wonderful  to  see  him, 
who  stood  affronting  God  with  false  incense  in  the  right 
hand,  persecuting  with  the  left,  and  abetting  the  idolatry 
of  one  arm  with  the  violence  of  the  other.  Now,  if  we 
lay  all  these  things  together,  and  consider  the  parts,  rise, 
and  degrees  of  his  sin,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  for 

*  Cromwell  (a  lively  copy  of  Jeroboam)  did  so. 
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nothing  that  the  Spirit  of  God  so  frequently  and  bitterly 
in  Scripture  stigmatises  this  person ;  for  it  represents 
him,  first  encroaching  upon  the  civil  government,  thence 
changing  that  of  the  Church,  debasing  the  office  that 
God  had  made  sacred ;  introducing  a  false  way  of  wor- 
ship, and  destroying  the  true.  And  in  this  we  have  a 
full  and  fair  description  of  a  foul  thing ;  that  is,  of  an 
usurper  and  an  impostor :  or,  to  use  one  word  more 
comprehensive  than  both,  of  "  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 

From  the  story  and  practice  of  Jeroboam  we  might 
gather  these  observations :  — 

1.  That  God  sometimes  punishes  a  notorious  sin,  by 
suffering  the  sinner  to  fall  into  a  worse. 

Thus  God  punished  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  by 
permitting  them  to  fall  into  idolatry. 

2.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  but  may  be  obtruded 
upon  the  vulgar  under  pretence  of  religion. 

Certainly,  otherwise,  a  golden  calf  could  never  have 
been  made  either  the  object  or  the  means  of  divine 
worship. 

3.  Sin,  especially  that  of  perverting  God's  worship, 
as  it  leaves  a  guilt  upon  the  soul,  so  it  perpetuates  a 
blot  upon  the  name. 

Hence  nothing  so  frequent,  as  for  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  express  wicked,  irreligious  kings,  by  comparing  them 
to  Ahab  or  Jeroboam:  it  being  usual  to  make  the 
first  and  most  eminent  in  any  kind,  not  only  the 
standard  for  comparison,  but  also  the  rule  of  expres- 
sion. 

But  I  shall  insist  only  upon  the  words  of  the  text, 
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and  what  shall  be  drown  from  thence.  There  are  two 
things  in  the  words  that  may  seem  to  require  explica- 
tion. 

L  What  is  meant  by  the  high  places. 

H.  What  by  the  consecration  of  the  priests. 

1.  Concerning  the  high  places.  The  use  of  these  in 
the  divine  worship  was  general  and  ancient ;  and,  as 
Dionysius  Vossius  observes  in  his  notes  upon  Moses 
Maimonides,  the  first  way  that  was  used  long  before 
temples  were  either  built  or  thought  lawful.  The 
reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  because  those  places  did  not 
shut  up  or  confine  the  immensity  of  God,  as  they 
thought  a  house  did,  and  withal  it  gave  his  worshippers 
a  nearer  approach  to  heaven  by  their  height.  Hence 
we  read  that  the  Samaritans  worshipped  upon  Mount 
Gerizim,  John,  iv.  20.  And  Samuel  went  up  to  the 
high  place  to  sacrifice,  1  Sam.  ix.  14.  And  Solomon 
sacrificed  at  the  high  place  in  Gibeon,  1  Bangs,  iii.  4. 
Yea,  the  Temple  itself  was  at  length  built  upon  a 
mount  or  high  place,  2  Chron.  iii.  1.  You  will  say,  then, 
why  are  these  places  condemned  ?  I  answer,  that  the 
use  of  them  was  not  condemned,  as  absolutely  and 
always  unlawful  in  itself,  but  only  after  the  Temple  was 
built,  and  that  God  had  professed  to  put  his  name  in 
that  place,  and  no  other.  Therefore,  what  was  lawful  in 
the  practice  of  Samuel  and  Solomon  before  the  Temple 
was  in  being,  was  now  detestable  in  Jeroboam,  since  it 
pfas  constituted  by  God  the  only  place  for  his  worship. 
To  bring  this  consideration  to  the  times  of  Christianity : 
Because  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  preached 
in  houses,  and  had  only  private  meetings,  in  regard 
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they  were  under  persecution,  and  had  no  churches ;  this 
cannot  warrant  the  practice  of  those  now-a-days,  that 
prefer  houses  before  churches,  and  a  conventicle  before 
the  congregation. 

2.  For  the  second  thing,  which  is  the  consecration  of 
the  priests;  it  seems  to  have  been  correspondent  to 
ordination  in  the  Christian  Church.  Idolaters  them- 
selves were  not  so  far  gone,  as  to  venture  upon  the 
priesthood  without  consecration  and  a  call.  To  show 
all  the  solemnities  of  this  would  be  tedious,  and  here 
unnecessary.  The  Hebrew  word  which  we  render  to 
consecrate,  signifies  to  Jill  the  hand,  which,  indeed,  im- 
ports the  manner  of  consecration,  which  was  done  by 
filling  the  hand :  for  the  priest  cut  a  piece  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  him  that  was  to 
be  consecrated ;  by  which  ceremony  he  received  right 
to  sacrifice,  and  so  become  a  priest;  as  our  ordina- 
tion in  the  Christian  Church  is  performed  by  the 
bishop's  delivering  of  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  him 
that  is  to  be  ordained,  whereby  he  receives  power 
ministerially  to  dispense  the  mysteries  contained  in  it, 
and  so  is  made  a  presbyter.  Thus  much  briefly  con- 
cerning consecration. 

There  remains  nothing  else  to  be  explained  in  the 
words.  I  shall  therefore  now  draw  forth  the  sense  of 
them  into  these  two  propositions :  — 

I.  The  surest  means  to  strengthen,  or  the  readiest  to 
ruin  the  civil  power,  is  either  to  establish,  or  destroy 
the  worship  of  God  in  the  right  exercise  of  religion. 

II.  The  next,  and  most  effectual  way  to  destroy  re- 
ligion, is  to  embase  the  teachers  and  dispensers  of  it. 
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Of  both  these  in  their  order. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  former,  we  are  to  show, 

1.  The  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  it  is  so. 

2.  The  reason  of  the  assertion,  why  and  whence  it  is 
so. 

1.  For  the  truth  of  it ;  it  is  abundantly  evinced  from 
all  records,  both  of  divine  and  profane  history,  in 
which  he  that  runs  may  read  the  ruin  of  the  State  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Church ;  and  that  not  only  por- 
tended by  it  as  its  sign,  but  also  inferred  from  it  as  its 
cause. 

2.  For  the  reason  of  the  point ;  it  may  be  drawn, 

1.  From  the  judicial  proceeding  of  God,  the  great 
King  of  kings,  and  supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  who 
for  his  commands  is  indeed  careful,  but  for  his  worship 
jealous :  and  therefore,  in  states  notoriously  irreligious, 
by  a  secret  and  irresistible  power,  countermands  their 
deepest  projects,  splits  their  counsels,  and  smites  their 
most  refined  policies  with  frustration  and  a  curse: 
being  resolved  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  fall 
.down  before  him,  either  in  his  adoration,  or  their  own 
confusion. 

2.  The  reason  of  the  doctrine  may  be  drawn  from 
the  necessary  dependence  of  the  very  principles  of  go- 
vernment upon  religion.  And  this  I  shall  pursue  more 
fiilly.  The  great  business  of  government  is  to  procure 
obedience,  and  keep  off  disobedience ;  the  great  springs 
upon  which  those  two  move  are  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, answering  the  two  ruling  affections  of  man's 
mind,  hope  and  fear.  For,  since  there  is  a  natural  op- 
position between  the  judgment  and  the  appetite,  the 
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former  respecting  what  is  honest,  the  latter  what  is 
pleasing,  which  two  qualifications  seldom  concur  in  the 
same  thing,  and  withal  man's  design  in  every  action  is 
delight;  therefore,  to  render  things  honest  also  prac- 
ticable, they  must  be  first  represented  desirable,  which 
cannot  be  but  by  proposing  honesty  clothed  with  plea- 
sure ;  and  since  it  presents  no  pleasure  to  the  sense,  it 
must  be  fetched  from  the  apprehension  of  a  future 
reward.  For,  questionless,  duty  moves  not  so  much 
upon  command  as  promise.  Now,  therefore,  that  which 
proposes  the  greatest  and  most  suitable  rewards  to  obe* 
dience,  and  the  greatest  terrors  and  punishments  to 
disobedience,  doubtless  is  the  most  likely  to  enforce  one 
and  prevent  the  other.  But  it  is  religion  that  does  this, 
—  which  to  happiness  and  misery  joins  eternity.  And 
these,  supposing  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  phi- 
losophy, indeed,  conjectures,  but  only  religion  proves, 
or  (which  is  as  good)  persuades :  — I  say,  these  two  things, 
eternal  happiness  and  eternal  misery,  meeting  with  a 
persuasion  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  are,  without  con- 
troversy, of  all  others,  the  first  the  most  desirable,  and 
the  latter  the  most  horrible  to  human  apprehensions. 
Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  government  were  not  able 
to  stand  before  the  prevailing  swing  of  corrupt  nature, 
which  would  know  no  honesty  but  advantage,  no  duty 
but  in  pleasure,  nor  any  law  but  its  own  will.  Were 
not  these  frequently  thundered  into  the  understandings 
of  men,  the  magistrate  might  enact,  order,  and  proclaim; 
proclamations  might  be  hung  upon  walls  and  posts,  and 
there  they  might  hang,  seen  and  despised,  more  like 
malefactors  than  laws ;    but  when  religion  binds  them 
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upon  the  conscience,  conscience  will  either  persuade  or 
terrify  men  into  their  practice.  For,  put  the  case :  a 
man  knew,  and  that  upon  sure  grounds,  that  he  might 
do  an  advantageous  murder  or  robbery,  and  not  be  dis- 
covered ;  what  human  laws  could  hinder  him,  which  he 
knows  cannot  inflict  any  penalty,  where  they  can  make  no 
discovery  ?  But  religion  assures  him  that  no  sin,  though 
concealed  from  human  eyes,  can  either  escape  God's 
sight  in  this  world,  or  his  vengeance  in  the  other.  Put 
the  case,  also,  that  men  looked  upon  death  without  fear, 
in  which  sense  it  is  nothing,  or,  at  most,  very  little ; 
ceasing  while  it  is  endured,  and  probably  without  pain, 
for  it  seizes  upon  the  vitals,  and  benumbs  the  senses, 
and  where  there  is  no  sense  there  can  be  no  pain.  I 
say,  if  while  a  man  is  acting  his  will  towards  sin,  he 
should  also  thus  act  his  reason  to  despise  death,  where 
would  be  the  terror  of  the  magistrate,  who  can  neither 
threaten  nor  inflict  any  more  ?  Hence  an  old  malefactor, 
in  his  execution  at  the  gallows,  made  no  other  confession 
but  this,  "  That  he  had  very  jocundly  passed  over  his 
life  in  such  courses ;  and  he  that  would  not  for  fifty 
years'  pleasure  endure  half  an  hour's  pain,  deserved  to 
die  a  worse  death  than  himself."  Questionless,  this  man 
was  not  ignorant  before  that  there  were  such  things  as 
laws,  assizes,  and  gallows :  but  had  he  considered  and 
believed  the  terrors  of  another  world,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  found  a  fairer  passage  out  of  this.  If  there 
was  not  a  minister  in  every  parish,  you  would  quickly 
find  cause  to  increase  the  number  of  constables ;  and  if 
the  churches  were  not  employed  to  be  places  to  hear 
God's  law,  there  would  be  need  of  them  to  be  prisons 
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for  the  breakers  of  the  laws  of  men.  Hence  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  not  one  place  or 
portion  together  like  the  rest  of  the  tribes;  but,  because 
it  was  their  office  to  dispense  religion,  they  were  difrosed 
over  all  the  tribes,  that  they  might  be  continually 
preaching  to  the  rest  their  duty  to  God,  which  is  the 
most  effectual  way  to  dispose  them  to  obedience  to  man; 
for  he  that  truly  fears  God  cannot  despise  the  magis- 
trate. Yea,  so  near  is  the  connection  between  the  civil 
state  and  religious,  that  heretofore,  if  you  look  upon 
well-regulated  civilised  heathen  nations,  you  will  find 
the  government  and  the  priesthood  united  in  the  same 
person ;  — Anius  Rex  idem  hominum,  Phoebique  Sacerdos. 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  If,  under  the  true  worship  of  God, 
Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most 
high  God  (Heb.  vii.  1.) ;  and  afterwards  Moses  (whom 
as  we  acknowledge  a  pious,  so  atheists  themselves  will 
confess  to  have  been  a  wise  prince),  he,  when  he  took 
the  kingly  government  upon  himself  by  his  own  choice, 
seconded  by  divine  institution,  vested  the  priesthood  in 
his  brother  Aaron,  both  whose  concernments  were  so 
coupled,  that  if  nature  had  not,  yet  their  religious,  nay, 
their  civil  interests,  would  have  made  them  brothers. 
And  it  was.  once  the  design  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
Maximilian  the  First,  to  have  joined  the  popedom  and 
the  empire  together,  and  to  have  got  himself  chosen  pope, 
and  by  that  means  derived  the  papacy  to  his  succeeding 
emperors.  Had  he  effected  it,  doubtless  there  would  not 
have  been  such  scuffles  between  them  and  the  bishop  of 
Rome ;  the  civil  interest  of  the  state  would  not  have 
been  undermined  by  an  adverse  interest,  managed  by 
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the  specious  and  potent  pretences  of  religion.  And  to 
see,  even  amongst  us,  how  these  two  are  united,  how  the 
former  is  upheld  by  the  latter.  The  magistrate  some- 
times cannot  do  his  own  office  dexterously  but  by  acting 
the  minister ;  hence  it  is  that  judges  of  assizes  find  it 
necessary  in  their  charges  to  use  pathetical  discourses  of 
conscience :  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  sway  of  this,  they 
would  often  lose  the  best  evidence  in  the  world  against 
malefactors,  which  is  confession ;  for  no  man  would  con- 
fess and  be  hanged  here  but  to  avoid  being  damned 
hereafter.  Thus  I  have,  in  general,  shown  the  utter 
inability  of  the  magistrate  to  attain  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment without  the  aid  of  religion.  But  it  may  be  here 
replied,  that  many  are  not  at  all  moved  with  arguments 
drawn  from  hence,  or  with  the  happy  or  miserable  state 
of  the  soul  after  death ;  and  therefore  this  avails  little  to 
procure  obedience,  and,  consequently,  to  advance  govern- 
ment. I  answer,  by  confession,  that  this  is  true  of  epi- 
cures, atheists,  and  some  pretended  philosophers,  who 
have  stifled  the  notions  of  a  Deity,  and  the  soul's  immor- 
tality ;  but  the  unprepossessed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
well-disposed  on  the  other,  who,  both  together,  make 
much  the  major  part  of  the  world,  are  very  apt  to  be 
affected  with  a  due  fear  of  these  things ;  and  religion, 
accommodating  itself  to  the  generality,  though  not  to 
every  particular  temper,  sufficiently  secures  government, 
inasmuch  as  that  stands  or  falls  according  to  the  beha- 
viour of  the  multitude.  And  whatsoever  conscience 
makes  the  generality  obey,  to  that  prudence  will  make 
the  rest  conform.  Wherefore,  having  proved  the 
dependence  of  government  upon  religion,  I  shall  now 
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demonstrate  that  the  safety  of  the  government  depends 
upon  the  truth  of  religion.  False  religion  is  in  its 
nature  the  greatest  bane  and  destruction  to  government 
in  the  world.  The  reason  is,  because  whatsoever  is 
false  is  also  weak.  Ens  and  verum  in  philosophy  are 
the  same ;  and  so  much  as  any  religion  has  of  falsity,  it 
loses  of  strength  and  existence.  Falsity  gains  authority 
only  from  ignorance,  and  therefore  is  in  danger  to  be 
known ;  for,  from  being  false,  ijxe  next  immediate  step 
is  to  be  known  to  be  such.  And  what  prejudice  this 
would  be  to  the  civil  government  is  apparent  if  men 
should  be  awed  into  obedience  and  affrighted  from  sin 
by  rewards  and  punishments  proposed  to  them  in  such  a 
religion  which  afterwards  should  be  detected,  and  found 
a  mere  falsity  and  cheat ;  for  if  one  part  be  but  found  to 
be  false,  it  will  make  the  whole  suspicious ;  and  men  will 
then  not  only  cast  off  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
but  they  will  do  it  with  disdain  and  rage  that  they  have 
been  deceived  so  long,  and  brought  to  do  that  out  of 
conscience  which  was  imposed  upon  them  out  of  design ; 
for  though  men  are  often  willingly  deceived,  yet  still  it 
must  be  under  an  opinion  of  being  instructed ;  though 
they  love  the  deception,  yet  they  mortally  hate  it  under 
that  appearance ;  therefore  it  is  no  ways  safe  for  a  magis- 
trate, who  is  to  build  his  dominion  upon  the  fears  of 
men,  to  build  those  fears  upon  a  false  religion.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  absurdity  of  Jeroboam's 
calves  made  many  Israelites  turn  subjects  to  Reho- 
boam's  government,  that  they  might  be  proselytes  to 
his  religion.  Herein  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  re- 
ligion appears;  that  it  urges  obedience  upon  the  promise 
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of  such  absurd  rewards,  as  that,  after  death,  they  should 
have  palaces,  gardens,  beautiful  women,  with  all  the 
luxury  that  could  be ;  as  if  those  things  that  were  the 
occasions  and  incentives  of  sin  in  this  world,  could  be 
the  rewards  of  holiness  in  the  other;  besides  many 
other  inventions,  false  and  absurd,  that  are  like  so  many 
chinks  and  holes  to  discover  the  rottenness  of  the  whole 
febric,  when  God  shall  be  pleased  to  give  light  to  dis- 
cover and  open  their  reasons  to  discern  them.  But  you 
wDl  say,  What  government  more  sure  and  absolute  than 
the  Turkish,  and  yet  what  religion  more  false  ?  There- 
fore, certainly,  government  may  stand  sure  and  strong, 
be  the  religion  professed  never  so  absurd.  I  answer, 
that  it  may  do  so,  indeed,  by  accident,  through  the 
strange  peculiar  temper  and  gross  ignorance  of  a 
people;  as  we  see  it  happens  in  the  Turks,  the  best 
part  of  whose  policy,  supposing  the  absurdity  of 
their  religion,  is  this,  that  they  prohibit  schools  of 
learning;  for  this  hinders  knowledge  and  disputes, 
which  such  a  religion  would  not  bear.  But,  suppose 
we  that  the  learning  of  these  western  nations  were  as 
great  there  as  here,  and  the  Alcoran  as  common  to 
them  as  the  Bible  to  us,  that  they  might  have  free 
recourse  to  search  and  examine  the  flaws  and  follies  of 
it,  and,  withal,  that  they  were  of  as  inquisitive  a  temper 
as  we :  and  who  knows  but,  as  there  are  vicissitudes  in 
the  government,  so  there  may  happen  the  same  also  in 
the  temper  of  a  nation  ?  If  this  should  come  to  pass, 
where  would  be  their  religion  ?  And  then  let  every  one 
judge  whether  the  arcana  imperii  and  religionis  would 
not.  fall  together.     They  have  begun  to  totter  already ; 
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for  Mahomet  having  promised  to  come  and  visit  his 
followers  and  translate  them  to  paradise  after  a  thou- 
sand years,  this  being  expired,  many  of  the  Persians 
began  to  doubt  and  smell  the  cheat,  till  the  mufti,  or 
chief  priest,  told  them  that  it  was  a  mistake  in  the 
figure,  and  assured  them  that,  upon  more  diligent 
survey  of  the  records,  he  found  it  two  thousand  instead 
of  one.  When  this  is  expired,  perhaps  they  will  not  be 
able  so  easily  to  renew  the  fallacy.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  though  this  government  continues  firm  in  the 
exercise  of  a  false  religion,  yet  this  is  by  accident, 
through  the  present  genius  of  the  people,  which  may 
change ;  but  this  does  not  prove,  but  that  the  nature  of 
such  a  religion  (of  which  we  only  now  speak)  tends  to 
subvert  and  betray  the  civil  power.  Hence,  Machiavel 
himself,  in  his  animadversions  upon  Livy,  makes  it 
appear  that  the  weakness  of  Italy,  which  was  once  so 
strong,  was  caused  by  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  papacy 
in  depraving  and  misusing  religion  to  that  purpose, 
which  he,  though  himself  a  papist,  says,  could  not  have 
happened,  had  the  Christian  religion  been  kept  in  its 
first  and  native  simplicity.  Thus  much  may  suffice  for 
the  clearing  of  the  first  proposition. 
The  inferences  from  hence  are  two :  — 
I.  If  government  depends  upon  religion,  then  this 
shows  the  pestilential  design  of  those  that  attempt  to 
disjoin  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  setting  the 
latter  wholly  out  of  the  tuition  of  the  former.  But  it 
is  clear  that  the  fanatics  know  no  other  step  to  the  ma- 
gistracy but  through  the  ruin  of  the  ministry.  There  ia 
a  great  analogy  between  the  body  natural  and  politic,  in 
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which  the  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  part  justly  supplies 
the  part  of  the  soul;  and  the  violent  separation  of  this 
from  the  other  does  as  certainly  infer  death  and  disso- 
lution as  the  disjunction  of  the  body  and  the  soul  in  the 
natural ;  for  when  this  once  departs,  it  leaves  the  body 
of  the  commonwealth  a  carcass,  noisome  and  exposed, 
to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  The  ministry  will  be, 
one  day,  found,  according  to  Christ's  word,  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  the  only  thing  that  keeps  societies  of  men 
from  stench  and  corruption.  These  two  interests  are  of 
that  nature  that  it  is  to  be  feared  they  cannot  be  divided ; 
but  they  will  also  prove  opposite,  and,  not  resting  in  bare 
diversity,  quickly  rise  into  a  contrariety.  These  two 
are  to  the  state  what  the  elements  of  fire  and  water  are 
to  the  body ;  which,  united,  compose,— separated,  destroy 
it.  I  am  not  of  the  Papist's  opinion,  who  would  make 
the  spiritual  above  the  civil  state,  in  power  as  well  as 
dignity,  but  rather  subject  it  to  the  civil ;  yet  thus  much 
I  dare  affirm,  that  the  civil,  which  is  superior,  is  upheld 
and  kept  in  being  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  inferior ;  as 
it  is  in  a  building,  where  the  upper  part  is  supported 
by  the  lower;  the  Church  resembling  the  foundation, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  lowest  part,  but  the  most  con- 
siderable. The  magistracy  cannot  so  much  protect  the 
ministry,'  but  the  ministers  may  do  more  in  serving  the 
magistrate;  a  taste  of  which  truth  you  may  take  from 
the'Holy'War,  to  which  how  fast  and  eagerly  did  men 
go  when  the  priest  persuaded  them  that  whosoever  died 
in  that  expedition  was  a  martyr.  Those  that  will  not 
be  convinced  what  a  help  this  is  to  the  magistracy, 
would  find  how  considerable  it  is  if  they  should  chance 

VOL.  I.  H 
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blished  it.  Upon  the  coming  in  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
religion  was  changed  again,  and  within  a  few  days  the 
public  council  of  the  nation  made  it  death  for  a  priest 
to  convert  any  man  to  that  religion  which  before  with 
so  much  eagerness  of  zeal  had  been  restored*  So  that 
it  is  observed  by  an  author,  that  in  the  space  of  twelve 
years  there  were  four  changes  about  religion  made  in: 
England,  and  that  by  the  public  council  and  authority 
of  the  realm ;  which  were  more  than  were  made  by  any 
Christian  state  throughout  the  world,  so  soon  one  after 
another,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years  before. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  enemies  of  God  take  occasion  to 
blaspheme,  and  call  our  religion  Statism.  And  now/ 
adding  to  the  former  those  many  changes  that  have 
happened  since,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  so  easily  claw 
off  that  name;  nor,  though  we  may  satisfy  our  own  con- 
sciences in  what  we  profess,  be  able  to  repel  and  clear 
off  the  objections  of  the  rational  world  about  us,  which, 
not  being  interested  in  our  changes  as  we  are,  will  not 
judge  of  them  as  we  judge,  but  debate  them  by  impar- 
tial reason,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  general  prac-' 
tice  of  the  Church;  against  which,  new  lights,  suddeo 
impulses  of  the  Spirit,  extraordinary  calls  will  be  but 
weak  arguments  to  prove  any  thing  but  the  madness  of 
those  that  use  them,  and  that  the  Church  must  needs 
wither,  being  blasted  with  such  inspirations.  We  sec, 
therefore,  how  fatal  and  ridiculous  innovations  in  the 
Church  are ;  and,  indeed,  when  changes  are  so  frequent, 
it  is  not  properly  religion,  but  fashion.  This,.  I  think, 
we  may  build  upon  as  a  sure  ground,  that  where  there 
is  continual  change  there  is  great  show  of  uncertainty; 
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be  false.  To  be  false,  and  to  be  thought  false/  is  all 
one  in  respect  of  men  who  act  not  according  to  truth 
but  apprehension :  as,  on  the  contrary,  a  false  religion, 
while  apprehended  true,  has  the  force  and  efficacy  of 
truth.  Now  there  is  nothing  more  apt  to  induce  men 
to  a  suspicion  of  any  religion  than  frequent  innovation 
and  change :  for  since  the  object  of  religion,  God,  the 
subject  of  it,  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  business  of  it,  truth, 
is  always  one  and  the  same,  variety  and  novelty  is  a  just 
presumption  of  falsity.  It  argues  sickness  and  distemper 
in  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  body,  when  a  man  is  con- 
tinuaUy  turning  and  tossing  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  wise  Romans  ever  dreaded  the  least  innovation  in 
religion;  hence  we  find  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to 
Augustus  Caesar,  in  Dion  Cassias,  in  the  52d  book, 
where  he  counsels  him  to  detest  and  persecute  all  inno- 
vators of  divine  worship,  not  only  as  contemners  of  the 
gods,  but  as  the  most  pernicious  disturbers  of  the  state ; 
for  when  men  venture  to  make  changes  in  things  sacred, 
it  argues  great  boldness  with  God,  and  this  naturally 
imports  little  belief  of  him;  which  if  the  people  once 
perceive,  they  will  take  their  creed  also,  not  from  the 
magistrate's  laws,  but  his  example.  Hence  in  England, 
where  religion  has  been  still  purifying,  and  hereupon 
almost  always  in  the  fire  and  the  furnace,  atheists  and 
irreligious  persons  have  took  no  small  advantage  from 
oar  changes.  For  in  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  the 
divine  worship  was  twice  altered  in  two  new  liturgies. 
In  the  first  of  Queen  Mary  the  Protestant  religion  was 
persecuted  with  fire  and  faggot,  by  law  and  public 
counsel,  of  the  same  persons  who  had  so  lately  esta- 
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blished  it.  Upon  the  coming  In  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
religion  was  changed  again,  and  within  a  few  days  the 
public  council  of  the  nation  made  it  death  for  a  priest 
to  convert  any  man  to  that  religion  which  before  with 
so  much  eagerness  of  zeal  had  been  restored*  So  that 
it  is  observed  by  an  author,  that  in  the  space  of  twelve 
years  there  were  four  changes  about  religion  made  in 
England,  and  that  by  the  public  council  and  authority: 
of  the  realm ;  which  were  more  than  were  made  by  any 
Christian  state  throughout  the  world,  so  soon  one  after 
another,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years  before. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  enemies  of  God  take  occasion  to 
blaspheme,  and  call  our  religion  Statism.  And  now, 
adding  to  the  former  those  many  changes  that  have 
happened  since,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  so  easily  claw 
off  that  name ;  nor,  though  we  may  satisfy  our  own  con- 
sciences  in  what  we  profess,  be  able  to  repel  and  clear 
off  the  objections  of  the  rational  world  about  us,  which, 
not  being  interested  in  our  changes  as  we  are,  will  not 
judge  of  them  as  we  judge,  but  debate  them  by  impar- 
tial reason,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  general  piac-' 
tice  of  the  Church;  against  which,  new  lights,  sudden 
impulses  of  the  Spirit,  extraordinary  calls  will  be  but 
weak  arguments  to  prove  any  thing  but  the  madness  of 
those  that  use  them,  and  that  the  Church  must  needs 
wither,  being  blasted  with  such  inspirations.  We  sec, 
therefore,  how  fatal  and  ridiculous  innovations  in  the 
Church  are ;  and,  indeed,  when  changes  are  so  frequent/ 
it  is  not  properly  religion,  but  fashion.  This,.  I  think, 
we  may  build  upon  as  a  sure  ground,  that  where  there 
is  continual  change  there  is  great  show  of  uncertainty; 
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and  uncertainty  in  religion  is  a  shrewd  motive,  if  not  to 
deny,  yet  to  doubt  of  its  truth. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  doctrine.  I  proceed  now  to 
the  second,  —  namely,  that  the  next  and  most  effectual 
Vay  to  destroy  religion,  is,  to  embase  the  teachers  and 
dispensers  of  it.    In  the  handling  of  this  I  shall  show  — 

1st.  How  the  dispensers  of  religion,  the  ministers  of 
the  Word,  are  embased,  or  rendered  vile. 

2d.  How  the  embasing  or  vilifying  them  is  a  means 
to  destroy  religion. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these,  the  ministers  and  dispensers 
of  the  Word  are  rendered  base  or  vile  two  ways :  — 

First,  by  divesting  them  of  all  temporal  privileges 
and  advantages,  as  inconsistent  with  their  calling.  It 
is  strange,  since  the  priest's  office  heretofore  was  always 
splendid,  and  almost  regal,  that  it  is  now  looked  upon 
as  a  piece  of  religion  to  make  it  low  and  sordid.  So 
that  the  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  down  to 
the  literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant:  for,  now,  to 
serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial,  are  terms 
equivalent.  But,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  same  word 
signifies  a  priest,  and  a  prince  or  chief  ruler:  hence, 
though  we  translate  it  €€  priest  of  On  "  (  Gen.  xli.  45.), 
and  "  priest  of  Midian"  (Exod.  ii.  1.),  and  "  as  it  is  with 
.the  people,  so  with  the  priest "  (Esa.  xxiv.  2.) ;  Junius 
and  Tremellius  render  all  these  places,  not  by  sacerdos, 
priest,  but  by  prases,  that  is,  a  prince,  or,  at  least,  a 
chief  councillor  or  minister  of  state.  And  it  is  strange 
that  the  name  should  be  the  same,  when  the  nature  of 
the  thing  is  so  exceeding  different.  The  like,  also, 
may  be  observed  in  other  languages,   that  the  most 
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illustrious  titles  are  derived  from  things  sacred,  mi 
belonging  to  the  worship  of  God.     XefJaaro*  was  the 
title  of  the   Christian   Caesars,  correspondent  to  the 
Latin  Augustus;  and  it  is  derived  from  the  same  wonl 
that  at/Sao-fia,  cultus,  res  sacra,  or  sacrificium.     And  k 
is  usual,  in  our  language,  to  make  "  sacred  "  an  epithet 
to  t(  majesty : "  there  was  a  certain  royalty  in  things 
sacred.    Hence  the  Apostle,  who,  I  think,  was  no  enemy 
to  the   simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  speaks  of  a  "  royal 
priesthood  "  (1  Peter,  ii.  9.) ;  which  shows,  at  least,  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  or  impiety  in  those  terms.    In 
old  time,  before  the  placing  this  office  only  in  the  line 
of  Aaron,  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  first-born 
offered  sacrifice  for  the  rest ;  that  is,  was  their  priest 
And  we  know  that  such  rule  and  dignity  belonged,  at 
first,  to  the  masters  of  families,  that  they  had^u*  vitm  ef 
necis,  jurisdiction  and  power  of  life  and  death  in  their 
own  family :  and  from  hence  was  derived  the  beginning 
of  kingly  government ;  a  king  being  only  a  civil  head, 
or  master  of  a  politic  family  —  the  whole  people ;  so 
that  we  see  the  same  was  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
and  sacerdotal  dignity.    As  for  the  dignity  of  this  office 
among  the  Jews,  it  is  so  pregnantly  set  forth  in  Holy 
Writ,  that  it  is  unquestionable.     Kings  and  priests  are 
still  mentioned  together.     Lament,  ii.  6. :  "  The  Lofd 
hath  despised,  in  the  indignation  of  his  anger,  the  king 
and  the  priest."     Hosea,  v.  2. :  "  Hear,  O  priests,  and 
give  ear,  O  house  of  the  king."    Deut.  xviL  12. :  "  And 
the  man  that  doth  presumptuously,  and  will  not  hearken 
unto  the  priest  that  standeth  there  to  minister  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that  man 
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shall  <fie."  Hence  Paul,  together  with  a  blow,  received 
this  reprehension,  Acts,  xxiii.  4.,  "  Revilest  thou  God's 
high-driest? "  And  Paul,  in  the  next  verse,  does  not 
defend  himself,  by  pleading  an  extraordinary  motion  of 
the  Spirit,  or  that  he  was  sent  to  reform  the  Church, 
and  might,  therefore,  lawfully  vilify  the  priesthood  and 
all  sacred  orders ;  but,  in  the  5th  verse,  he  makes  an 
excuse,  and  that  from  ignorance,  the  only  thing  that 
could  take  away  the  fault,  —  namely,  "  that  he  knew 
not  that  he  was  the  high-priest,"  and  subjoins  a  reason 
.which  farther  advances  the  truth  here  defended :  "  For 
it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of 
the  people."  To  Holy  Writ  we  might  add  the  testimony 
of  Josephus,  of  next  authority  to  it  in  things  concern- 
ing the  Jews,  who,  in  sundry  places  of  his  History, 
sets  forth  the  dignity  of  the  priests ;  and,  in  his  second 
Book  against  Appian  the  grammarian,  has  these  words : 
wdvT&v  r&v  dfuf>urfir)Tov/jJvaw  SucaoTal  oi  Upels  trdjfif^r 
aav9  "the  priests  were  constituted  judges  of  all  doubtful 
causes."  Hence  Justin,  also,  in  his  36th  Book,  has  this : 
Semper  apudJudceos  mosfuit,  ut  eosdem  reges  et  sacer dotes 
haberent:  though  this  is  false,  that  they  were  always  so, 
yet  it  argues  that  they  were  so  frequently,  and  that  the 
distance  between  them  was  not  great.  To  the  Jews  we 
may  join  the  Egyptians,  the  first  masters  of  learning 
and  philosophy.  Synesius,  in  his  57  th  Epistle,  having 
shown  the  general  practice  of  antiquity,  6  irdKal  *xpovos 
fp>eyX£  T°v?  avrovs  Uptas  re  /cai  Kpirasy  gives  an 
instance  in  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  who,  for  many 
ages,  vtto  r&v  Ispiaov  kfiacrCkevdrjcrav,  "  had  no  other 
kings  but  priests."  .  Next,  we  may  take  a  view  of  the 
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practice  of  the  Romans.   Numa  Pompilius,  that  civilised 
the  fierce  Romans,  is  reported,  in  the  first  Book  of  Livy, 
sometimes  to  have  performed. the  priest's  office  himself: 
Turn  sacerdotibus  creandis  animum  adjecit,  quanquamvpu 
plurima  sacra  obibat;  but  when  he  made  priests,  he  gave 
them  a  dignity  almost  the  same  with  himself.    And  this 
honour  continued  together  with  the  valour  and  pru- 
dence of  that  nation ;  for  the  success  of  the  Romans 
did  not  extirpate  their  religion;   the  college  of  the 
priests  being,  in  many  things,  exempted  even  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate,  afterwards  the  supreme  power. 
Hence  Juvenal,   in  his   second  Satire,    mentions  the 
priesthood  of  Mars   as  one   of  the  most  honourable 
places  in  Rome;  and  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  chosen 
priest  in  his  private  condition,  thought  it  not  below  him 
to  continue  the  same  office  when  he  was  created  absolute 
governor  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Perpetual  Dic- 
tator.   Add  to  these  the  practice  of  the  Gauls  mentioned 
by  Caesar  in  his  6th  Book  De  Bello  Gallico,  where  he 
says  of  the  Druids,  who  were  their  priests,  that  they  did 
judge  de  omnibus  fere  controversiis  publicis  privatisque. 
See,  also,  Homer,  in  the  1st  Book  of  his  Iliads,  reprer 
senting  Chry ses,  priest  of  Apollo,  with  his  golden  sceptre, 
as  well  as  his  golden  censer.    But  why  have  I  produced 
all  these  examples  of  the  heathens?     Is  it  to  make 
these  a  ground  of  our  imitation  ?     No ;  but  to  show 
that  the  giving  honour  to  the  priesthood  was  a  custom 
universal  amongst  all  civilised  nations :  and  whatsoever 
is  universal  is  also  natural,  as  not  being  founded  upon 
compact,  or  the  particular  humours  of  men,  but  flowing 
from  the  native  results  of  reason :  and  that  which  is 
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nil  neither  does  nor  can  oppose  religion.  But  you 
say.  this  concerns  not  us,  who  have  an  express  rule 
Jrd  revealed.  Chri»t  waa  hirn^lf  poor  and  de- 
mand withal  has  inatituted  8uch  a  mimBtry,  To 
irst  part  of  this  plea  I  answer,  That  Christ  came  to 
r,  yet  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of  Christ  do  not 
e  all  Christians  to  undertake  the  like.  For  the 
id,  That  the  ministry  of  Christ  was  low,  and  de- 
i  by  his  institution,  I  utterly  deny.  It  was  so, 
d,  by  the  malice  and  persecution  of  the  heathen 
«s ;  but  what  does  this  argue  or  infer  for  a  low, 
ted  ministry  in  a  flourishing  state,  which  pro- 
9  to  encourage  Christianity?  But  to  dash  this 
,  read  but  the  practice  of  Christian  emperors  and 
3  all  along,  down  from  the  time  of  Constantine ; 

what  respect,  what  honour  and  splendoutf  they 
ed  the  ministers ;  and  then  let  our  adversaries  pro- 

their  puny,  pitiful  arguments  for  the  contrary, 
ist  the  general,  clear,  undoubted  vogue  and  current 
1  antiquity.  As  for  two  or  three  little  countries 
t  us,  the  learned  and  impartial  will  not  value  their 
bice ;  in  one  of  which  places  the  minister  has  been 
,  for  mere  want,  to  mend  shoes  on  the  Saturday, 
been  heard  to  preach  on  the  Sunday.  In  the  other 
3,  stating  the  several  orders  of  the  citizens,  they 
3  their  ministers  after  their  apothecaries;  that  is, 
physician  of  the  soul  after  the  dragster  of  the  body : 
practice  for  those  who,  if  they  were  to  rank  things 
ell  as  persons,  would  place  their  religion  after  their 
e. 
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And  thus  much  concerning  the  first  tray  of  debasing 
the  ministers  and  ministry. 

2.  The  second  way  is,  by  admitting  ignorant,  sordid, 
illiterate  persons  to  this  function.  This  is  to  give  the 
royal  stamp  to  a  piece  of  lead.  I  confess,  God  has  do 
need  of  any  man's  parts,  or  learning;  but  certainly, 
then,  he  has  much  less  need  of  his  ignorance  and  ill  be- 
haviour. It  is  a  sad  thing  when  all  other  employments 
shall  empty  themselves  into  the  ministry,  —  when  men 
shall  repair  to  it,  not  for  preferment,  but  refuge :  like 
malefactors,  flying  to  the  altar  only  to  save  their  lives,  or 
like  those  of  Eli's  race  (1  Sam,  ii.  36.),  that  should  come 
crouching  and  seek  to  be  "  put  into  the  priest's  office,  that 
they  might  eat  a  piece  of  bread."*  Heretofore  there  was 
required  splendour  of  parentage  to  recommend  any  one 
to  the  priesthood,  as  Josephus  witnesses  in  a  treatise 
which  he  wrote  of  his  own  life,  where  he  says,  to  have 
right  to  deal  in  things  sacred,  was,  amongst  them,  ac- 
counted an  argument  of  a  noble  and  illustrious  descent 
God  would  not  accept  the  offals  of  other  professions. 
Poubtless  many  rejected  Christ  upon  this  thought,  that 
he  was  the  carpenter's  son,  who  would  have  embraced 
him,  had.  they  known  him  to  have  been  the  son  of 
David.  The  preferring  undeserving  persons  to  this 
great  service,  was  evidently  Jeroboam's  sin ;  and  how 
Jeroboam's  practice  and  offence  has  been  continued 
amongst  us  in  another  guise,  is  not  unknown :  for  has 
not  learning  unqualified  men  for  approbation  to  the 
ministry  ?  Have  not  parts  and  abilities  been  reputed 
enemies  to  grace,  and  qualities  no  ways  ministerial? 
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tile  friends,  faction,  well-meaning,  and  little  under- 
iding,  have  been  accomplishments  beyond  study  and 

university;  and  to  falsify  a  story  of  conversion, 
and  pertinent  answers  and  clear  resolutions  to  the 
lest  and  most  concerning  questions.     So  that  mat* 

have  been  brought  to  this  pass,  that  if  a  man 
ngst  his  sons  had  any  blind  or  disfigured,  he  laid 

aside  for  the  ministry ;  and  such  an  one  was  pre* 
ly  approved,  as  having  a  mortified  countenance, 
short,  it  was  a  fiery  furnace,  which  often  approved 
is,  and  rejected  gold.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  those 
itual  wickednesses  are  now  discharged  from  their 
l  places.  Hence  it  was,  that  many  rushed  into  the 
istry,  as  being  the  only  calling  that  they  could  pro- 
,  without  serving  an  apprenticeship.  Hence,  also, 
had  those  that  could  preach  sermons,  but  not  defend 
n.     The  reason  of  which  is  clear ;  because  the  work 

writings  of  learned  men  might  be  borrowed,  but 

the  abilities.  Had,  indeed,  the  old  Levitical 
archy  still  continued,  in  which  it  was  part  of  the 
isterial  office  to  slay  the  sacrifices,  to  cleanse  the 
els,  to  scour  the  flesh-forks,  to  sweep  the  temple, 

carry  the  filth  and  rubbish  to  the  brook  Kidron,  no 
tons  living  had  been  fitter  for  the  ministry,  and  to 
e  in  this  nature  at  the  altar.  But  since  it  is  made  a 
>ur  of  the  mind,  as,  to  inform  men's  judgments,  and 
re  their  affections,  to  resolve  difficult  places  of  Scrip- 
>,  to  decide  and  clear  off  controversies ;  I. cannot  see 
'  to  be  a  butcher,  scavenger,  or  any  other  such  trade, 
5  at  all  qualify  or  prepare  men  for  this  work.     But 
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as  unfit  as  they  were,  yet  to  clear  a  way  for  such  into 
the  ministry,  we  have  had  almost  all  sermons  foil  of 
gibes  and  scoffs  at  human  learning.     "  Away  with  vm 
philosophy,  with  the  disputer  of  this  world,  and  the 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom;  and  set  up  the  foolish? 
ness  of  preaching,  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel."    Thus 
divinity  has  been  brought  in  upon  the  ruins  of  hu7 
inanity,  by  forcing  the  words  of  the  Scripture  from  th$ 
sense,  and  then  haling  them  to  the  worst  of  drudgeries, 
to  set  a  jus  divinum  upon  ignorance  and  imperfection, 
and  recommend    natural    weakness    for    supernatural 
grace.     Hereupon  the   ignorant    have   took  heart  tQ 
venture  upon  this  great  calling ;  instead  of  cutting  their 
way  to  it,  according  to  the  usual  course,  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  tongues,  the  study  of  philosophy, 
school  divinity,  the  fathers   and   councils,   they  have 
taken  another   and  a  shorter  cut ;  and  having  read,  per- 
haps, a  treatise  or  two  upon  the  Heart,  the  "  Bruised 
Reed,"  "the  Crumbs  of  Comfort,"   "Wollebius"  in 
English,  and  some  other  little  authors,  the  usual  furr 
niture  of  old  women's  closets,  they  have  set  forth  as 
accomplished  divines,  and  forthwith  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  service ;  and  there  has  not  been  wanting 
Jeroboams  as  willing  to  consecrate  and  receive  them,  as 
they  to  offer  themselves.    And  this  has  been  one  of  the 
most  fatal  and  almost  irrecoverable  blows  that  has  been 
given  to  the  ministry. 

And  this  may  suffice  concerning  the  second  way  of 
embasing  God's  ministers ;  namely,  by  entrusting  the 
ministry  with  raw,  unlearned,  ill-bred,  persons ;  so  that 
what  Solomon  speaks  of  a  proverb  in  the  mouth  of  a 
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fool,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ministry  vested  in 
them,  that  it  is  "like  a  pearl  in  a  swine's  snout." 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  thing  proposed  in  the 
discussion  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  to  show,  how  the 
embasing  of  the  ministers  tends  to  the  destruction  .of 
religion. 
This  it  does  two  ways. 

1.  Because  it  brings  them  under  exceeding  scorn 
ind  contempt.  And  then,  let  none  think  religion  itself 
secure :  for  the  vulgar  have  not  such  logical  heads,  as 
x)  be  able  to  abstract  such  subtle  conceptions,  as  to 
separate  the  man  from  the  minister,  or  to  consider  the 
»me  person  under  a  double  capacity,  and  so  honour 
urn  as  a  divine,  while  they  despise  him  as  poor.  But 
suppose  they  could,  yet  actions  cannot  distinguish  as 
inceptions  do;  and  therefore  every  act  of  contempt 
strikes  at  both,  and  unavoidably  wounds  the  ministry 
ihrough  the  sides  of  the  minister.  And  we  must 
aiow  that  the  least  degree  of  contempt  weakens  reli- 
gion, because  it  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
it ;  religion  properly  consisting  in  a  reverential  esteem 
of  things  sacred.  Now  that  which  in  any  measure 
weakens  religion  will  at  length  destroy  it;  for  the 
weakening  of  a  thing  is  only  a  partial  destruction  of  it. 
Poverty  and  meanness  of  condition  expose  the  wisest 
to  scorn,  it  being  natural  for  men  to  place  their  esteem 
rather  upon  things  great  than  good ;  and  the  poet  con- 
serves that  this  infelix  paupertas  has  nothing  in  it  more 
intolerable  than  this,  that  it  renders  men  ridiculous. 
And  then,  how  easy  and  natural  it  is  for  contempt  to 
pass  from  the  person  to  the  office,  from  him  that  speaks 
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to  the  thing  that  lie  speaks  of,  experience  proves ;  counsel 
being  seldom  valued  so  much  for  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
as  the  credit  of  him  that  gives  it.  Observe  an  excellent 
passage  to  this  purpose  in  EocL  ix.  14,  15.  We  have 
an  account  of  a  little  city  with  few  men  in  it,  besieged 
by  a  great  and  potent  king,  and  in  the  15  th  verse  we 
read  that  "  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and 
he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city."  A  worthy  ser- 
vice indeed,  and  certainly  we  may  expect  that  some 
honourable  recompence  should  follow  it ;  a  deliverer  of 
his  country,  and  that  in  such  distress,  could  not  but  be 
advanced:  but  we  find  a  contrary  event  in  the  next 
words  of  the  same  verse :  "  Yet  none  remembered  that 
same  poor  man ! "  Why  ?  What  should  be  the  reason? 
Was  he  not  a  man  of  parts  and  wisdom  ?  And  is  not 
wisdom  honourable  ?  Yes,  but  he  was  poor.  But  waa 
he  not  also  successful  as  well  as  wise  ?  True ;  but  still 
he  was  poor :  and  once  grant  this,  and  you  cannot  keep 
off  that  unavoidable  sequel  in  the  next  verse :  "  The 
poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not 
heard*"  We  may  believe  it  upon  Solomon's  word,  who 
was  rich  as  well  as  wise,  and  therefore  knew  the  force 
of  both :  and  probably,  had  it  not  been  for  his  riches, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  would  never  have  come  so  far  only 
to  have  heard  his  wisdom.  Observe  her  behaviour  when 
she  came.  Though  upon  the  hearing  of  Solomon's 
wisdom,  and  the  resolution  of  her  hard  questions,  she 
expressed  a  just  admiration,  yet  when  Solomon  after- 
ward showed  her  his  palace,  his  treasures,  and  the 
temple  which  he  had  built  (1  Kings,  x.  5.),  it  is  said, 
*'  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her."  What  was  the  caus$ 
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of  this  ?  Certainly,  the  magnificence,  the  pomp,  and 
splendour  of  such  a  structure :  it  struck  her  into  an 
ecstasy  beyond  his  wise  answers.  She  esteemed  this  as 
much  above  his  wisdom,  as  astonishment  is  beyond  bare 
admiration.  She  admired  his  wisdom,  but  she  adored 
bis  magnificence.  So  apt  is  the  mind,  even  of  wise 
persons,  to  be  surprised  with  the  superficies  or  circum- 
stance of  things,  and  value  or  undervalue  spirituals, 
iccording  to  the  manner  of  their  external  appearance. 
iVhen  circumstances  fail,  the  substance  seldom  long 
urvives :  clothes  are  no  part  of  the  body ;  yet  take  away 
lothes,  and  the  body  must  die.  Livy  observes  of  Ro- 
aulus,  that,  being  to  give  laws  to  his  new  Romans,  he 
bund  no  better  way  to  procure  an  esteem  and  reverence 
o  them,  than  by  first  procuring  it  to  himself,  by  splen- 
lour  of  habit  and  retinue,  and  other  signs  of  royalty. 
Ind  the  wise  Numa,  his  successor,  took  the  same  course 
o  enforce  his  religious  laws,  —  namely,  by  giving  the 
ame  pomp  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  dispense  them: 
Vacerdotem  creavit,  insignique  eum  veste,  et  curuli  regid 
elld  adornavit.  That  is,  he  adorned  him  with  a  rich 
obe,  and  a  royal  chair  of  state.  And,  in  our  judica- 
ures,  take  away  the  trumpet,  the  scarlet,  the  attendance, 
nd  the  lordship  (which  would  be  to  make  Justice 
laked  as  well  as  blind),  and  the  law  would  lose  much 
>f  its  terror,  and,  consequently,  of  its  authority.  Let 
he  minister  be  abject  and  low,  his  interest  inconsider- 
able, the  Word  will  suffer  for  his  sake.  The  message 
rill  still  find  reception  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
aessenger.  Imagine  an  ambassador  presenting  himself 
n  a  poor  frieze  jerkin  and  tattered  clothes ;  certainly 
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lie  would  have  but  small  audience ;  his  embassy  would 
speed  rather  according  to  the  weakness  of  him  that 
brought,  than  the  majesty  of  him  that  sent  it.  It  will 
fare  alike  with  the  ambassadors  of  Christ ;  the  people 
will  give  them  audience  according  to  their  presence. 
A  notable  example  of  which  we  have  in  the  behaviour 
of  some  to  Paul  himself,  1  Cor.  x.  10.  Hence,  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  it  was  cautiously  provided  in  the  Law, 
that  none  that  was  blind  or  lame,  or  had  any  remarkable 
defect  in  his  body,  was  capable  of  the  priestly  office; 
because  these  things  naturally  make  a  person  contemned, 
and  this  presently  reflects  upon  the  function.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  first  way  by  which  the  low,  despised 
condition  of  the  ministers  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
the  ministry  and  religion ;  namely,  because  it  subjects 
their  persons  to  scorn,  and  consequently  their  calling: 
and  it  is  not  imaginable,  that  men  will  be  brought  to 
obey  what  they  cannot  esteem. 

2.  The  second  way  by  which  it  tends  to  the  ruin  of 
the  ministry  is,  because  it  discourages  men  of  fit  parts 
and  abilities  from  undertaking  it.  And  certain  it  ifl 
that  as  the  calling  dignifies  the  man,  so  the  man  much 
more  advances  his  calling;  as  a  garment,  though  it 
warms  the  body,  has  a  return  with  an  advantage,  being 
much  more  warmed  by  it :  and  how  often  a  good  I 
cause  may  miscarry  without  a  wise  manager,  and  the  | 
faith  for  want  of  a  defender,  is,  or  at  least  may  be, 
known.  It  is  not  the  truth  of  an  assertion,  but  the 
skill  of  the  disputant,  that  keeps  off  a  baffle  ;  not  the 
justness  of  a  cause,  but  the  valour  of  the  soldiers,  that 
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irrast  win  the 'field.  When  a  learned  Paul  was  con* 
verted,  and  undertook  the  ministry,  it  stopped  the 
mouths  of  those  that  said,  "  None  but  poor  weak  fisher- 
men preached  Christianity ; "  and  so  his  learning  silenced 
the  scandal,  as  well  as  strengthened  the  Church.  Re- 
ligion placed  in  a  soul  of  exquisite  knowledge  and 
abilities,  as  in  a  castle,  finds  not  only  habitation  but 
defence.  And  what  a  learned  foreign  divine*  said  of 
the  English  preaching,  may  be  said  of  all,  Plus  est  in 
Artifice  quam  in  Arte.  So  much  of  moment  is  there 
in  the  professors  of  any  thing  to  depress  or  raise  the 
profession.  What  is  it  that  kept  the  Church  of  Borne 
strong,  athletic,  and  flourishing  for  so  many  centuries, 
but  the  happy  succession  of  the  choicest  wits  engaged 
to  her  service  by  suitable  preferments?  And  what 
strength,  do  we  think,  would  that  give  to  the  true  re- 
ligion, that  is  able  thus  to  establish  a  false  ?  Religion, 
in  a  great  measure,  stands  or  falls  according  to  the 
abilities  of  those  that  assert  it.  And,  if,  as  some  ob- 
serve, men's  desires  are  usually  as  large  as  their  abili- 
ties, what  course  have  we  took  to  allure  the  former, 
that  we  might  engage  the  latter  to  our  assistance  ?  But 
we  have  took  all  ways  to  affright  and  discourage  scholars 
from  looking  towards  this  sacred  calling.  For  will  men 
lay  out  their  wit  and  judgment  upon  that  employment, 
for  the  undertaking  of  which  both  will  be  questioned? 
Would  men,  not  long  since,  have  spent  toilsome  days, 
and  watchful  nights,  in  the  laborious  quest  of  know- 
ledge, preparative  to  this  work,  at  length  to  come  and 
dance  attendance  for  approbation  upon    a   junto  of 

*  Gaspar  Streso. 
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petty  tyrants,  acted  by  party  and  prejudice,  who  denied 
fitness  from  learning,  and  grace  from  morality  ?  Will  a 
man  exhaust  his  livelihood  upon  books,  and  his  health, 
the  best  part  of  his  life,  upon  study,  to  be  at  lengtk 
thrust  into  a  poor  village,  where  he  shall  have  hie  doe 
precariously,  and  entreat  for  his  own,  and  when  he  hai 
it,  live  poorly  and  contemptibly  upon  it,  while  the  same, 
or  less  labour,  bestowed  upon  any  other  calling,  would 
bring  not  only  comfort,  but  splendour,  not  only  main? 
tenance,  but  abundance  ?     It  is,  I  confess,  the  duty  of 
ministers  to  endure  this  condition :  but  neither  religion 
nor  reason  does  oblige  either  them  to  approve,  or  othen 
to  choose  it.     Doubtless  parents  will  not  throw  away 
the  towardness  of  a  child,  and  the  expense  of  education} 
upon  a  profession,  the  labour  of  which  is  increased,  and 
the  rewards  of  which  are  vanished.     To  condemn  pro- 
mising lively  parts  to  contempt  and  penury  in  a  despised 
calling,  what  is  it  else  but  the  casting  of  a  Moses  into 
the  mud,  or  the  offering  a  son  upon  the  altar ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  priest  to  make  him  a  sacrifice  ?     Neither  let 
any  here  reply,  that  it  becomes  not  a  ministerial  sprit 
to  undertake  such  a  calling  for  reward ;  for  they  must 
know,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  undertake  it  for  a  reward, 
and  not  to  be  willing  to  undertake  it  without  one.    It 
is  one  thing  to  perform  good  works,  only  that  we  may 
receive  the  recompence  of  them  in  heaven,  and  another 
thing  not  to  be  willing  to  follow  Christ  and  forsake  the 
world  if  there  were  no  such  recompence.     But  besides, 
suppose  it  were  the  duty  of  scholars  to  choose  this  catt- 
ing in  the  midst  of  all  its  discouragements :  yet  a  pro* 
dent  governor,  who  knows  it  to  be  his  wisdom,  as  well 
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3  duty,  to  take  the  best  course  to  advance  religion, 
not  consider  men's  duty,  but  their  practice;  not 

they  ought  to  do,  but  what  they  use  to  do ;  and 
fore  draw  over  the  best  qualified  to  this  service,  by 
ways  as  are  most  apt  to  persuade  and  induce  men. 
non  built  his  temple  with  the  tallest  cedars ;  and 
j9  when  God  refused  the  defective  and  the  maimed 
Ksrifice,  we  cannot  think  that  he  requires  them  for 
priesthood.  When  learning,  abilities,  and  what  is 
lent  in  the  world,  forsake  the  Church,  we  may 
'  foretel  its  ruin  without  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
when  ignorance  succeeds  in  the  place  of  learning, 
ness  in  the  room  of  judgment,  we  may  be  sure 
y  and  confusion  will  quickly  come  in  the  room  of 
on.  For  undoubtedly  there  is  no  way  so  effectual 
tray  the  truth  as  to  procure  it  a  weak  defender, 
ell,  now ;  instead  of  raising  any  particular  uses  from 
oint  that  has  been  delivered,  let  us  make  a  brief 
itulation  of  the  whole.  Government,  we  see,  de* 
i  upon  religion,  and  religion  upon  the  encourage- 

of  those  that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it.  For 
irther  evidence  of  which  truths  we  need  not  travel 
id  our  own  borders ;  but  leave  it  to  every  one  im- 
dly  to  judge,  whether  from  the  very  first  day  that 
religion  was  unsettled,  and  Church  government 
out  of  doors,  the  civil  government  has  ever  been 
to  fix  upon  a  sure  foundation.  We  have  been 
jing  even  to  a  proverb.  The  indignation  of  Hea- 
tas  been  rolling  and  turning  us  from  one  form  to 
ter,  till  at  length  such  a  giddiness  seized  upon  go- 
nent,  that  it  fell  into  the  very  dregs  of  sectaries 
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who  threatened  an  equal  ruin  both  to  minister  and  ma- 
gistrate. And  how  the  State  has  sympathised  with  the 
Church  is  apparent.  For  have  not  our  princes  as  well 
as  our  priests  been  of  the  lowest  of  the  lowest  of  th 
people  ?  Have  not  cobblers,  draymen,  mechanics,  go 
verned  as  well  as  preached  ?  Nay,  have  they  not  bj 
preaching  come  to  govern  ?  Was  ever  that  of  Solomw 
more  verified,  "  That  servants  have  rid,  while  prince 
and  nobles  have  gone  on  foot?"  But  God  has  beei 
pleased,  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  to  dissipate  this  confusioi 
and  chaos,  and  to  give  us  some  openings,  some  dawn 
ings  of  liberty  and  settlement.  But  now  let  not  those 
who  are  to  rebuild  our  Jerusalem  think  that  the  tempi* 
must  be  built  last.  For  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  i 
God  and  religion,  as,  whether  men  believe  it  or  no 
they  will  one  day  find  and  feel,  assuredly  he  will  stoj 
our  liberty,  till  we  restore  him  his  worship.  Besides,  i 
is  a  senseless  thing  in  reason,  to  think  that  one  of  theft 
interests  can  stand  without  the  other,  when,  in  the  ver 
order  of  natural  causes,  government  is  preserved  b; 
Teligion.  But  to  return  to  Jeroboam,  with  whom  w 
first  began.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  governmen 
in  destroying,  though,  doubtless,  he  coloured  it  with  th 
name  of  reforming,  God's  worship :  but  see  the  issu< 
Consider  him  cursed  by  God ;  maintaining  his  usurpe 
title  by  continual  vexatious  wars  against  the  kings  ( 
Judah ;  smote  in  his  posterity,  which  was  made  like  th 
dung  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  low  and  vile  as  thofi 
priests  whom  he  had  employed.  Consider  him  brande< 
and  made  odious  to  all  after  ages.  And  now,  when  hi 
kingdom  and  glory  were  at  an  end,  and  he  and  his  pot 
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r  rotting  under  ground,  and  his  name  stinking 
3  it ;  judge  what  a  worthy  prize  he  made  in  getting 
kingdom,  by  destroying  the  Church.  Wherefore 
um  of  all  this  is :  to  advise  and  desire  those  whom 
y  concern,  to  consider  Jeroboam's  punishment,  and 
they  will  have  little  heart  to  Jeroboam's  sin. 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  READER  PREFIXED  TO 
THE  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

[RICHARD  FIELD,  D.D.] 


As  in  the  days  of  Noah  they  all  perished  in  the  waters, 
that  entered  not  into  the  ark  prepared  by  God's  own 
appointment,  for  the  preservation  of  such  as  should 
escape  that  fearful  and  almost  universal  destruction; 
so  is  it  a  most  certain  and  undoubted  truth,  good 
Christian  reader,  that  none  can  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  attain  desired  happiness,  but  such  as  enter 
into  that  society  of  men  which  we  call  the  Church, 
which  is  the  chosen  multitude  of  them  whom  God  hath 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  he 
hath  in  more  special  sort  manifested  himself  by  the 
knowledge  of  revealed  truth  than  to  any  other.  So 
that  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  be  sought  out  and 
known,  than  which  and  where  this  happy  society  of 
holy  ones  is,  that  so  we  may  join  ourselves  to  the  same, 
and  inherit  the  promises  made  unto  it ;  according  to  that 
of  the  holy  patriarch  Noah :  "  Blessed  be  the  God  of 
Shem,  and  let  Canaan  be  his  servant ;  the  Lord  per- 
suade Japheth  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."     The 
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consideration  whereof  moved  me,  when  I  was  to  enter 
into  the  controversies  of  these  times,  first  and  before 
all  other  things,  carefully  to  seek  out  the  nature  and 
being  of  this  Church,  the  notes  whereby  it  may  be 
known,  which  it  is  amongst  all  the  societies  of  men  in 
fehe  world,  and  what  the  privileges  are  that  do  belong 
■nto  it ;  of  all  which  things  I  have  treated  in  those  four 
books  of  that  argument,  which,  not  long  since,  I  offered 
bo  thy  view  and  censure.  Now,  it  remaineth  that  in  this 
Snsuing  book  then  promised,  I  show  in  what  sort 
Almighty  God,  who  sitteth  between  the  cherubim  in 
his  holy  temple,  revealeth  himself  from  off  the  mercy 
seat,  to  such  as  by  the  calling  of  grace  he  hath  caused 
to  approach,  and  draw  near  unto  himself;  and  how  he 
guideth  and  directeth  them  to  the  attaining  of  eternal 
felicity.  Many  and  sundry  ways  did  God  reveal 
himself  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  For  sometimes  he  manifested  himself  to  men 
Waking,  by  visions;  sometimes  to  men  sleeping,  by 
dreams ;  sometimes  he  appeared  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  ; 
Sometimes  in  flaming  fire ;  sometimes  he  came  walking 
a  soft  pace  among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  in  the  cool  of 
the  day;  sometimes  he  rent  the  rocks,  and  clave  the 
mountains  in  sunder ;  sometimes  he  spake  with  a  still 
and  soft  voice ;  sometimes  his  thunders  shook  the  pil- 
lars of  heaven,  and  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  as  in  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  when  he  came  down  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  what  time  the  people  by  Moses'  direction  went 
forth  to  meet  him ;  but  when  they  heard  the  thunders^ 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  saw  the  lightnings, 
and  the  mountain  smoking,  they  fled,  and  stood  afar  off. 
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and  said  unto  Moses,  "  Talk  thou  with  us,  and  we 'will 
hear  thee ;  but  let  not  God  talk  with  us,  lest  we  die." 
This  their  petition  Almighty  God  mercifully  granted; 
and,  knowing  whereof  they  were  made,  resolved  no  more 
to  speak  unto  them  in  so  terrible  and  fearful  manner/ 
but  rather  to  put  heavenly  treasures  into  earthen  ves- 
sels, that  is,  to  enlighten  the  understandings,  and  to 
sanctify  the  mouths  and  tongues  of  some  amongst  them-1 
selves,  and  by  them  to  make  known  his  will  and  pleasure 
to  the  rest.  In  this  sort,  after  the  giving  of  the  l&w,he 
employed  the  priests  and  Levites  in  a  set  and  ordinary 
course,  appointing  that  the  people  should  seek  the  know- 
ledge of  the  same  at  their  mouths;  and  in  case  of 
great  confusion,  and  general  defects  of  these  ordinary 
guides,  raised  up  Prophets,  as  well  to  denounce  bit' 
judgments  against  offenders,  and  to  reform  abuses ; ' 
also  to  foreshow  the  future  state  of  things,  and  more- 
and  more  to  raise  in  men  a  desire,  hope,  and  expectation 
of  the  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah,  whom,  in  the1 
fulness  of  time,  he  sent  into  the  world  as  the  happiest- 
messenger  of  glad  tidings  that  ever  came  unto  ike 
sons  of  men,  and  the  Angel  of  the  great  covenant  a£ 
peace  ;  causing  this  proclamation  to  be  made  before  hinv 
"  This  is  my  well-beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  wet 
pleased ;  hear  him."  "  In  him  were  hid  all  the  ire* 
sures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ; "  so  that  it  was  said  of 
him,  "  He  hath  done  all  things  well ; "  so  likewise  that 
"  Never  ltfan  spake  as  he  spake."  But  because  he  came 
not  into  this  lower  world  to  make  his  abode  here  per- 
petually, but  to  carry  up  with  him  into  heaven  our, 
desires  first,  and  then  ourselves ;  after  he  had  wrought 
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|H  righteousness,  and  performed  the  work  for  which  he 
janie,  he  returned  back  to  God  that  sent  him.  Choosing 
rat  some  of  them  that  had  been  conversant  with  him  in 
lie  days  of  his  flesh,  that  had  heard  the  words  of  his 
livine  wisdom,  and  were  eye-witnesses  of  all  the  things 
ie  did,  and  suffered,  and  sending  them  as  his  Father 
lent  him,  who  were  therefore  named  Apostles.  These 
lad  many  excellent  pre-eminences,  proper  to  those  be- 
ginnings, and  fit  for  the  founding  of  Christian  churches; 
is  immediate  calling,  infallibility  of  judgment,  general 
sommission,  the  understanding  and  knowledge  of  all 
xmgues,  power  to  confirm  their  doctrine  by  signs  and 
wonders,  and  to  confer  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
apon  others  also  by  the  imposition  of  their  hands ;  in 
ffhich  things,  when  they  had  finished  their  course,  they 
eft  none  to  succeed  them.  Yet  out  of  their  more  large, 
unple,  and  immediate  commissions,  they  authorised 
others  to  preach  the  gospel,  administer  sacraments,  to 
aind  and  loose,  and  to  perform  other  like  pastoral  duties, 
Sanctifying  and  ordaining  them  to  this  work  by  the 
imposition  of  hands*  These  they  honoured  with  the 
glorious  title,  of  presbyters,  that  is,  fatherly  guides  of 
Grod's  church  and  people ;  and,  knowing  the  weight  of 
the  burden  they  laid  on  their  shoulders,  added  unto 
them  as  assistants  others  of  an  inferior  degree  and  rank, 
irhom  they  pruned  dea«ons  or  ministers.  Amongst 
these  fatherly  guides  of  Grod'g  church  and  people,  for  the 
preventing  of  dissension,  the  avoiding  of  confusion,  and 
the  more  orderly  managing  of  the  important  affairs  of 
Almighty  God,  they  established  a  most  excellent,  divine, 
ttnd  heavenly  order,  giving  unto  one  amongst  the  pres^ 
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byters  of  each  church  an  eminent  and  fatherly  power, 
so  that  the  rest  might  do  nothing  without  him ;  whom, 
for  distinction's  sake,  and  to  express  the  honour  of  hi* 
degree  and  place,  afore  and  above  others,  we  name  a 
bishop.  And  farther,  by  a  most  wise  disposition,  pro- 
vided that  amongst  bishops  all  should  not  challenge  all 
things  unto  themselves,  but  that  there  should  be,  m 
several  provinces,  several  bishops,  who  should  be  first 
and  chief  amongst  the  brethren ;  and  again  constituted 
and  placed  certain  others  in  greater  cities,  who  might 
take  care  of  more  than  the  former.  The  former  of  these 
were  named  metropolitans ;  the  latter  were  known  by  L 
the  name  of  patriarchs,  or  chief  fathers,  who  also,  ii 
order  and  honour,  were  one  before  and  after  another. 
By  means  of  this  order  established  by  the  apostles  of 
Christ  among  the  guides  of  God's  people,  and  received 
and  allowed  by  the  first  and  primitive  Christians,  unity 
was  preserved,  the  parts  of  the  church  holden  fist 
together  in  a  band  of  concordant  agreement,  question! 
determined,  doubts  cleared,  differences  composed,  and 
causes  advisedly  and  deliberately  heard  with  all  indif* 
ference  and  equity.  For  how  could  there  be  any  breach 
in  the  Christian  churches,  when  none  were  ordained 
presbyters  in  any  church  but  by  the  bishop,  the  rest  of 
the  presbyters  imposing  their  hands  on  them,  together 
with  him?  None  admitted  to  the  degree  and  order  rf 
a  bishop  but  by  the  metropolitans  and  other  bishops  of 
the  province,  sufficiently  approving  that  they  did  to  the 
people  over  which  they  set  him?  None  received  as  4 
metropolitan  unless,  being  ordained  by  the  bishops  of 
the  province,  upon  notice  given  of  their,  orderly  p«h 
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oeeding,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  and  profession,  he 
were  confirmed  by  the  patriarch  ?    Nor  none  taken  for 
a  patriarch,  though  ordained  by  many  neighbour  bishops, 
till,  making  known  the  soundness  of  his  profession,  and 
the  lawfulness  of  his  election  and  ordination,  to  the  rest 
of  the  patriarchs,  he  were  allowed  and  received  by  them 
as  one  of  their  rank  and  order  ?   Or  what  fear  could 
there  be  of  any  wrong,  injustice,  or  sinister  proceedings 
m  the  hearing  of  causes  and  determining  of  contro- 
versies, unless  there  were  in  a  sort  a  general  failing? 
When,  if  there  grew  a  difference  between  a  bishop  and 
his  presbyters,  or  if  either  presbyter,  deacon,  or  inferior 
clergyman  disliked  the  proceedings  of  his  bishop,  there 
lay  an  appeal  to  the  metropolitan,  who  had  power  to 
re-examine  the  matter  in  a  synod,  and  to  see  they  were 
not  wronged?     And  if  either  clerk  or  bishop  had  aught 
against  the  metropolitan,  it  was  lawful  for  them  to 
appeal  to  the  primate  or  patriarch,  who,  in  a  greater 
and  more  honourable  synod,  was  to  hear  the  matter, 
and  to  make  a  final  end  ?  When,  if  any  variance  rose 
between  any  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  bishops,  or 
amongst  themselves,  it  was  lawful  for  the  patriarchs 
that  were  above  and  before  them,  in  order  and  honour, 
to  interpose  themselves,  and  with  their  synods  to  judge 
ef  such  differences?  And  in  such  cases  as  could  not  be 
ended,  or  that  concerned  the  faith  and  the  state  of  th$ 
whole  universal  church,  there  remained  the  judgment 
aad  resolution  of  a  general  council,  wherein  the  bishop 
of  the  first  see  was  to  sit  as  president  and  moderator, 
and  the  other  bishops  of  the  Christian  world  as  hi* 
fellow  judges,  and  in  the  same  commission  with  him? 
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-   This  order  continued  in  the  church  from  the  Apos- 
tles' times,  and  wrought  exeellent  effects,  till  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  first  sought,  and  after  him  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  obtained,  to  be  not  only  in  order  and  honour 
before  the  rest,  as  anciently  he  had  been,  but  to  have 
an  absolute  and  universal  commanding  power  over  all 
that  either  by  fraud  or  violence  he  could  bring  into 
subjection.     Whence  followed   horrible   confusions  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  almost  the  utter  ruin  and  d*t 
solation  of  the  same*     For  after  that  this  child  of  pride 
had,  in  this  Lucifer-like  sort,  advanced  himself  above 
his  brethren,  he  thrust  his  sickle  into  other  men's  har- 
vests—  he  encroached  upon  their  bounds  and  limits; 
he  pretended  a  right  to  confer  all  dignities,  whether 
elective  or  preventative  —  to  receive  appeals  of  all  sorti 
of  men,  out  of  all  parts  of  the  world ;   nay,  without 
appeal  or  complaint,  immediately  to  take  notice  of  all 
causes  in  the  dioceses  of  all  other  bishops;    so  overt 
throwing  their  jurisdiction,  and  seizing  it  into  his  own 
hands.     He  exempted  presbyters  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  bishops,  bishops  of  their  metropolitans,  and 
metropolitans   of  their  primates  and  patriarchs;  and 
leaving  unto  the  rest  nothing  but  a  naked  and  empty 
title,  took  upon  him  to  determine  all  doubts  and  quea* 
tions,  of  himself  alone,  as  out  of  the  infallibility  of  hi* 
judgment ;  to  excommunicate,  degrade,  and  depose,  mid 
again  to  absolve,  reconcile,  and  restore,  and  to  hear  and 
judge  of  all  causes,  as  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  power, 
Neither  did  he  there  stay ;   but  having  subjected  unto 
him,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  all  the  members  of  Christ's 
body,  and  trampled  underneath  his  feet  the  honour  and 
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Kgnity  of  all  Ids  brethren  and  colleagues,  he  went  for- 
ward and  challenged  a  right  to  dispose  of  all  the  king- 
loma  of  the  world,  as  being  lord  of  lords  and  king  of 
dugs*  To  this  height  he  raised  himself  by  innumer- 
able sleights  and  canning  devices ;  taking  the  advantage 
£  the  ignorance,  superstition,  negligence,  and  base  dis- 
position which  he  found  to  be  in  many  of  the  guides  of 
he  church  in  those  days,  and,  by  their  help  and  concurr- 
ence, prevailing  against  the  rest  that  were  of  another 
pirit.  Neither  did  he  demean  himself  any  better  after 
\e  had  attained  to  this  his  desired  greatness ;  for  such 
red  his  pride,  insolence,  and  tyranny,  and  such,  so 
aany,  and  insupportable  were  the  burdens  he  laid  on 
he  shoulders  of  them  that  were  no  way  able  to  bear 
hem,  the  voices  of  complaint  and  murmuring  were 
everywhere  heard,  and  the  minds  of  all  men  filled  with 
liscontentment  and  desire  of  alteration,  which,  after 
aany  longing  desires  of  our  ancestors,  hath  been 
ffected  in  our  time :  God,  at  the  last,  hearing  the  cries 
>f  his  people,  and  stirring  up  the  heroical  spirits  of  his 
chosen  servants  to  work  our  deliverance,  to  take  the 
yurdens  from  our  shoulders,  the  yoke  from  our  necks, 
ind  to  bring  us  out  of  that  Babylon,  wherein  we  were 
japtives,  and  that  spiritual  Egypt,  wherein  we  were 
formerly  holden  in  miserable  bondage.  But,  as  there 
prere  some  of  the  children  of  the  captivity,  that  after  long 
continuance  abroad  forgot  Jerusalem,  and  preferred 
Babylon  before  Zion,  never  desiring  to  return  into  their 
>wn  country  any  more ;  and,  as  many  of  the  Israelites, 
wrought  out  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  bondage  by 
3od  himself,  and  conducted  by  Moses  and  Aaron  to 
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take  possession  of  Canaan,  the  land  of  promise, — a 
land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey, —  in  their  hearts 
returned  back ;  so  are  there  many  that  would  never  be 
induced  to  come  out  of  the  spiritual  Babylon,  and 
other  that  are  easily  persuaded  to  look  back,  and  in 
their  hearts  to  return  into  Egypt  again.  For  the  win- 
ning and  gaining  of  the  former,  and  the  staying  of  the 

* 

latter,  I  have  endeavoured,  by  the  true  description  out 
of  the  Scripture,  and  the  authentical  records  of  antiquity, 
to  make  it  appear  how  far  Canaan  exceedeth  Egypt, 
and  Zion,  Babylon;  how  different  the  government  of 
Christ  is  from  that  of  Antichrist ;  how  happy  the  peo- 
ple are  that  live  under  the  one,  and  how  miserable  their 
condition  is  that  are  subject  to  the  other. 

Beseeching  God,  for  his  mercies'  sake,  to  enlighten 
them  that  sit  in  darkness,  to  bring  back  them  that  an 
gone  astray,  to  raise  up  them  that  are  fallen,  to 
strengthen  them  that  stand,  to  confirm  them  that  art 
doubtful,  to  rebuke  Satan,  to  put  an  end  to  the  mani- 
fold unhappy  contentions  of  these  times,  to  make  up 
the  breaches  of  Zion,  to  build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  love  it  stilL 
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HUMAN  MEANS  USEFUL  TO  INSPIRED  PERSONS. 

CBISHOP  BULL.} 


THAT  THE  POVERTY  OF  THE  FIRST  PREACHERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL  WAS  DE- 
SIGNED BT  PROVIDENCE  TO  CONVINCE  THE  WORLD  OF  THEIR  SINCERITY  : 
AND  THAT  EVEN  PERSONS  DIVINELY  INSPIRED,  AND  MINISTERS  OF  GOD, 
DID  NOT  SO  WHOLLY  DEPEND  UPON  DIVINE  INSPIRATION,  BUT  THAT  THEY 
MADE  USE  ALSO  OF  THE  ORDINARY  HELP  AND  MEANS,  SUCH  AS  READ- 
ING OF  BOOKS,  WITH  STUDY  AND  MEDITATION  ON  THEM,  FOR  THEIR  AS- 
SISTANCE   IN    THE   DISCHARGE    OF  THEIR    OFFICE. 


2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

The  cloak  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  when  thou 
come  sty  bring  with  thee,  and  the  books,  but  especially 
the  parchments. 

Che  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
>eing  penned  by  holy  persons  either  entirely  and  imme- 
liately  inspired,  or  directed  and  assisted  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  what  they  meditated  and  wrote,  have  nothing 
n  them  that  is  frivolous  or  useless,  nothing  but  what 
oay  yield  us  profitable  matter  of  instruction,  if  rightly 
inderstood. 

The  seemingly  Very  little  things  in  them  are  man, 
imes,  upon  farther  search  and  consideration,  found  to 
>e  of  no  little  use*  Such  is  the  text  I  have  now  read : 
,  place  of  Scripture  which  I  have  made  choice  of,  not 
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so  much  to  show  my  skill  in  improving  a  seemingly 
barren  text,  as  because  it  is  the  most  apposite  and  the 
fittest  I  could  find  whereon  to  found  a  discourse,  which 
I  think  may  be  of  very  good  use  to  many  in  the  age 
wherein  we  live.  To  make  way  whereunto  I  must 
borrow  some  of  your  time  and  patience  for  the  opening 
and  explaining  of  the  text  itself. 

St.  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  from  Borne  to  Timothy 
in  the  Lesser  Asia,  where  St.  Paul  had  formerly  been, 
and  had  in  that  time  thrice  at  least  visited  Troas,  the 
chief  city  of  a  country  of  that  name,  the  same  with  the 
old  city  of  Troy,  so  famous  for  the  ten  years'  siege  of 
the  Grecians  against  it  At  his  last  being  at  that  city 
he  had  left  some  things  behind  him  there,  which  he 
now  desires  Timothy,  when  he  came  to  Rome,  to  bring 
with  him,  as  things  that  he  stood  in  need  of,  and  might 
be  useful  to  him :  and  what  were  they  ? 

First,  " the  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas ; "  in  the  Greek 
it  is  rbv  feXovrjv,  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Latins,  as 
appears  from  the  other  writing  of  it  often  used,  to> 
<f>ev6\f}v9  penulam>  which  signifies  a  cloke  or  upper  ga^ 
ment,  such  as  travellers  use  to  defend  themselves  with 
from  the  cold  or  bad  weather. 

"And  the  books."  The  sacred  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  say  some  very  confidently ;  but  I  must  crave 
leave  to  dissent  from  them.  For  though  I  question  not 
but  that  St.  Paul  was  very  conversant  in  those  sacred 
books,  and  esteemed  them  above  all  human  writings, 
yet  it  is  very  improbable  that  these  were  the  boob 
here  meant.  For  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  to  be  had  in  all  the  churches  of  Christ  where 
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St.  Paul  came,  being  constantly  read  in  the  Christian 
assemblies  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Jews ;  so  that  he 
could  not  be  in  such  want  of  them,  as  to  send  for  them 
from  Borne  as  far  as  Troas.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he 
would  give  the  common  Appellative  name  of  t€  books" 
to  the  divinely-inspired  writings,  without  any  other 
note  of  distinction. 

But  it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul  had  read  other  books 
besides  the  Scriptures^  which  what  they  were  may  best 
be  gathered  from  his  education,  and  from  those  foot- 
steps and  tracings  of  his  reading  which  appear  in  his 
writings.  He  was  bred  a  scholar  "  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliel," a  learned  and  famous  doctor  among  the  Jews, 
very  probably  the  same  of  whom  we  readb,  "Then 
stood  there  up  one  in  the  council,  a  Pharisee,  named 
Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  law,  had  in  reputation  among  all 
the  people,"  &c.  But  that  he  was  a  very  learned  and 
celebrated  doctor  among  the  Jews  of  that  age  is  most 
certain,  and  confessed  by  all  Christian  expositors. 

Under  this  famous  tutor  St.  Paul,  questionless,  made 
%  great  proficiency  in  all  the  learning  of  his  time  and 
country.  There  were  then  extant  very  excellent  books 
of  Jewish  learning,  written  by  men  renowned  in  their 
generations  before  our  Saviour's  coming  in  the  flesh, 
(which  are  now  perished,  little  more  than  the  authors' 
names  surviving,)  of  which  St.  Paul,  being  the  pupil 
of  so  great  a  master  in  that  sort  of  learning,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant.  These  weife 
partly  exegetical  and  explanatory  of  the  mysterious; 

*  Acts,  xxii.  3.  b  Acts,  v.  34. 
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senses  veiled  under  the  letter  of  the  Law  and  the  Pro* 
phets,  and  partly  historical     The  ancient  books  coih 
taining  the  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  religion  are  by  the 
later  Jews  stifled  and  suppressed,  as  making  too  muck 
for  the  Christian  cause.     Yet  we  have  somewhat  of  this 
kind  of  learning  still  preserved,  especially  in  the  writings 
of  Fhilo  the  Jew,  though  mixed  with  much  trash;  like 
a  few  thin  and  slender  veins  of  gold  running  through  a 
great  mass  or  body  of  earth  and  dross.     And  it  is  plain 
to  him  that  hath  carefully  read  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
is  acquainted  also  with  the  writings  of  Philo,  that  the 
holy  Apostle  well  understood  that  cabalistical  theology 
of  the  Jews,  and  retained  so  much  of  it  as,  by  the  direo* 
tion  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  him,  he  found  to  be  sound, 
good,  and  genuine.     In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle    to    the   Corinthians,   St.  Paul  expounds  the 
« manna  showered  on  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,* 
and  "  the  rock  that  gave  them  water  to  quench  their 
thirst,"  to  be  significations  of  our  Saviour  Christ ;  and  I 
shows,  moreover,   that   "the  angel  going  before  the  |] 
people  of  God  in  that  their  pilgrimage,"  and  ' ( tempted 
by  them,"  was  our  Lord  Christ.     And  all  this  Philo 
likewise  understands  of  the  Aoyos,  the  "Word*"  or 
Son  of  God,  which  we  Christians  know  to  have  been  in 
the  fulness  of  time  made  man,  and  called  by  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.     The  author  of  the  Epistle   to  the 
Hebrews,  (who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  beeu 
St.  Paul  himself,  but  was  questionless,  if  not  St.  Paul, 
yet  a  contemporary  and  acquaintance  of  his*)  in  the 

»  Vide  Phil. 
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fourth  chapter  of  that  epistle*,  speaking  of  the  A6yo?> 
the  €t  Word"  of  God,  useth  almost  the  very  same  expres- 
sions, but  altogether  the  same  sense,  that  Fhilo  hath, 
discoursing  of  the  same  matter  in  his  writings,  as  hath 
been  observed  by  the  learned  Grotius  on  the  place ;  who, 
from  that  and  other  indications,  conjectures  that  the 
divine  author  had  read  the  books  of  that  learned  Jew. 

And  for  the  Jewish  history,  whence  had  St.  Paul  the 
names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres,  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  sacred  chronicle,  but  from  some  other  ancient  re- 
cords extant  in  his  time,  which  he  had  read,  and  so  far 
approved?  Nor  was  St.  Paul  unacquainted  with  the 
heathen  writers  celebrated  in  his  time;  for  these  he 
sometimes  makes  use  of  for  the  conviction  of  the  heathens 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  whose  apostle  chiefly  and 
especially  he  was,  as  by  his  learning  the  fittest  for  that 
office.  Thus,  in  his  sermon  to  the  Athenians b,  he  quotes 
a  testimony  out  of  one  of  the  Greek  poets,  in  these 
words :  "  As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said, 
For  we  are  also  his  offspring."  The  poet  he  cites  was  of 
Cilicia,  St.  Paul's  native  country,  named  Aratus,  who 
had  this  in  his  poems,  "For  we  are  also  his  offspring.'' c 

Thus,  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus a,  he  cites  a  verse  of 
one  of  the  prophets  or  poets  of  the  Cretans,  "  One  of  them, 
even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said,  The  Cretans  are  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  and  slow  bellies."6  Epimenides  is  the" 
author  of  the  verse,  who  was  a  prophet,  not  only  in  the 
sense  that  all  poets  are  so  called,  but  a  pretender  also 
to  enthusiasm  and  prophecy  in  the  stricter  sense,  as 

*  Ver.  12,  13.  b  Acts,  xvii.  28.  e  Tov  ykp  Ka\  yivos  fo/iiy. 

4  Chap.  i.  12.  e  Kprjris  &tl  tykwrrai,  koko,  frqpla,  ycurripts  &pycd. 
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Cicero  tells  us  in  his  book  of  Divination*,  and  owud 
as  such  among  the  heathens,  even  the  more  learned  of 
them. 

So,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians b,  he  cite 
this  Greek  sentence,  — 

*Btipowriw  IfOri  Xffof  &/u\(w  leaicaf. 

That  is,  "Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners;" 
which  is  a  verse  of  the  poet  Menander,  as  St.  Jerom 
hath  long  ago  observed.  And  that  St.  Paul  had  dili- 
gently perused  the  epistles  of  Heraclitus  the  Ephesian, 
hath  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  learned  Scultetus', 
who  also  gathers  from  the  Platonic  phrases  often  used 
by  him  that  he  had  read  likewise  some  writings  of  the 
Platonists. d 

Some  few  choice  books  of  both  these  kinds  (but  very 
few,  according  to  his  poverty)  St.  Paul  had  made  ft 
shift  to  get  and  preserve,  but  for  the  present  left  at 
Troas,  from  whence  he  desires  Timothy  to  convey 
them,  as  being  of  use  to  him.  But  let  us  go  on  in  the 
words  of  the  text. 

"  But  especially  the  parchments,"  rds  (lEpftpdvas,  a 
JLatin  word  again  made  Greek,  signifying  the  "  skins 
of  beasts,"  smoothed,  dried,  and  fitted  to  receive  writing 
on  them,  which  we  call  parchments.  These,  as  learned 
interpreters  generally  conclude6  (nor  can  it  well  be 
otherwise  imagined),  were  St.  Paul's  adversaria,  or  com- 
monplace books,  wherein  he  had  written  down  what  he 


•    a  Lib.  i.  18.  b  Chap.  xv.  33. 

c  Orat.  de  Philol.  et  Theol.   conjunctions  Delic.  Evangelicis  prat- 
missal 

*  Vid  Scult  Observ.  in  2  Tim.  i.  6*  e  V,  Est  et  Grot  in  be 
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W  observed  as  worthy  of  more  especial  notice,  in  the 
leading  either  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  the  other  books  but  now  mentioned,  for  the  help  of 
Jus  memory.    The  blessed  Apostle  could  not,  by  reason 
of  his  poverty  (as  hath  been  already  observed),  be  the 
master  and  owner  of  a  complete  library  of  the  learned 
books  extant  in  his  time ;  and  if  he  could,  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  carry  it  about  with  him  in  his  travels ; 
tad  therefore  he  had  his  parchments,  wherein  he  had 
noted  what  he  thought  might  be  of  use  to  him,  out  of 
the  many  books  he  had  read.     Concerning  these  collec- 
tions, as  being  probably  the  fruit  of  some  years'  reading 
and  study,  he  gives  Timothy  a  most   special  charge 
tb  take  care  of  their  safe  conveyance  to  him ;  "  but 
especially  the  parchments." 

This  may  suffice  for  the  explanation  of  my  text.  I 
borne,  now,  to  raise  such  useful  observations  from  it,  as, 
being  so  explained,  it  naturally  affords  us. 

1.  Then,  I  observe  here,  the  poverty  and  mean  estate 
of  the  great  Apostle  Paul.  It  is,  indeed,  Erasmus's 
observation  on  the  place,  t€  Behold  the  Apostle's  goods, 
or  moveables ;  a  poor  cloak  to  keep  him  from  the  wear 
ther,  and  a  few  books!"*  And  Grotius's  note  on  the 
text  is  to  the  same  purpose :  €C  See  the  poverty  of  so 
great  an  Apostle,  who  could  not  want  so  little  a  thing 
as  a  cloak  left  at  Troas,  but  charges  Timothy  to  bring 
It  with  him  from  so  remote  a  distance!"1*  Hence 
St.  Paul  himself  often  takes  notice  of  his  own  poverty. 

*  En  supellectilem  Apostolicam,  penulam  quae  defendat  ab  imbribus 
et  iibros  aliquot. 

b  Vide  paupertatem  tanti  Apostoli  qui  rem  tantillam  tarn  Vm%*  t*« 
lictam,  inter  damns  censuerit. 
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So%  "  Even  unto  this  present  hour,  we  both  hunger,  and 
thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  bo 
certain  dwelling-place ;  and  labour,  working  with  oar 
own  hands."  And  that  he  lived  by  his  labour,  he  tells 
usb;  "  Yea,  yourselves  know,  that  these  hands  haye 
ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were 
with  me."  And  the  same  thing  he  expresseth  in  other 
places,  which  I  have  not  time  now  to  recite. 

This  was  a  singular  design  of  God's  providence 
towards  the  Apostles  in  general,  who  were  all  of  them 
kept  in  a  poor  and  mean,  yea,  in  a  most  afflicted  and 
miserable  condition,  as  St.  Paul  observes0;  "Fori 
think  that  God  hath  set  forth  us,  the  Apostles,  last,  ae 
it  were  appointed  unto  death ;  for  we  are  made  a  spec- 
tacle unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.  We 
are  fools  for  Christ's  sake,  but  ye  are  wise  in  Christ; 
we  are  weak,  but  ye  are  strong ;  ye  are  honourable,  but 
we  are  despised.  For  unto  this  present  hour  we  both 
hunger,  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and 
have  no  certain  dwelling-place;  and  labour,  working 
with  our  own  hands:  being  reviled,  we  bless;  being 
persecuted,  we  suffer  it ;  being  defamed,  we  entreat ;  we 
are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  are  the  off- 
scouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day." 

The  design  of  Providence  was,  that  hereby  the  world, 
to  whom  the  Apostles  preached  the  Gospel,  might  be 
fully  convinced  of  their  sincerity  in  the  preaching  of  it; 
that  they  sought  not  themselves,  or  their  own  ease  and 
advantage,  but  were  content,  for  the  propagation  of  the 

*  1  Cor.  iv.  11,  12.  I>  Acts,  xx.  84.  c  1  Cor.  ir.  9—13. 
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<3ospel,  of  which  they  were  ministers,  to  endure  the 
greatest  inconveniences,   necessities,   and  extremities. 
This  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  sober  and  reasonable 
persons  that  they  had  no  design  of  their  own ;  that 
their  only  aim  was  the  advancement  of  that  truth  which, 
with  so  great  a  loss  and  hazard  to  themselves,  they  con- 
stantly published  to  the  world. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  the  standard  and  measure  of 
the  ministers  of  Christ  in  the  after  more  flourishing 
uid  prosperous  condition  cpf  the  church,  when  "  kings 
should  become  their  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  their 
nursing  mothers,"  as  it  was  prophesied.*  The  church 
>f  Christ,  even  in  the  first  ages  and  times  of  persecu- 
tion, had  its  yaXtfvep,  its  "  calm,"  sometimes,  when  the 
powers  of  the  earth  favoured  them,  and  allowed  them 
i  more  peaceable  and  prosperous  condition.  But  when 
Donstantine  declared  himself  Christian,  the  church  grew 
splendid  and  glorious,  and  the  succeeding  emperors 
Uought  it  their  glory  to  advance  the  wealth  and  honour 
>f  it-  This  prosperous  estate  of  Christians,  with  some 
few  interruptions,  is  (God  be  praised !)  conveyed  down 
»  us  at  this  day,  (and  may  it  for  ever  continue !)  whilst 
he  designs  of  those  that  envy  the  church's  prosperity 
perish  and  are  brought  to  nought.  But  if  ever  a  time 
>f  poverty  and  affliction  shall  befall  us,  we  are  then  to 
bllow  the  example  of  the  apostles  of  Christ;  to  be 
contented  with  our  poverty  and  affliction,  and  by  no 
neans  to  be  deterred  from  the  constant  asserting  of  the 
ruth  we  preach  and  profess. 

*  Isaiah,  xlix.  23. 
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But  this  is  not  the  point  I  intend  to  prosecute,  there 
being  another  observation  as  naturally  arnring  from  mj 
text,  and  which  I  designed  to  be  the  chief  subject  of 
my  discourse  at  this  time. 

2.  Therefore  I  observe,  that  even  the  divinely  for 
spired  persons  and  ministers  of  God  did  not  so  wholly 
depend  upon  divine  inspiration,  but  that  they  made  use 
also  of  the  ordinary  helps  and  means,  such  as  reading  of 
books,  with  study  and  meditation  on  them,  for  their 
assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  office. 

St.  Paul  had  his  books  which  he  had  read,  and  his 
manuscripts  too,  or  collection  of  notes,  which  he  found 
to  be  useful  to  him,  and  therefore  gives  Timothy* 
special  charge  to  convey  them  safely  to  him. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  he  earnestly 
exhorts  his  son  Timothy  to  the  same  course  of  reading 
and  study* ;  "  Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading 
to  exhortation,  to  doctrine.  Neglect  not  the  gift  tbst 
is  in  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery.  Meditate  on  these  things; 
give  thyself  wholly  to  them;  that  thy  profiting  may 
appear  to  all."  Where  we  have  several  things  ob-  |j 
Bervable  to  our  purpose.  1.  The  exhortation  is  to 
Timothy,  a  man  placed  by  the  apostles  bishop  at 
Ephesus,  the  metropolis  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  which 
though  called  the  Lesser,  was  of  a  very  great  and  wide 
extent;  a  man  that  was  the  beloved  son,  or  darling 
scholar  and  disciple,  of  the  great  Apostle  St.  Paul ;  a 
man  marked  out  long  before  by  prophecies  as  one  that 

»  J  Tim.  iv.  13—15. 
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should  prove  a  very  eminent  and  excellent  person,  or 
by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  apostles,  after  a  sin- 
gular manner  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel*; 
a  man  accordingly  endowed  with  extraordinary  and  im- 
mediately infused  abilities,  signified  by  the  yapi/ryui,  or 
"gift,"  said  here  to  be  given  him, in  his  ordination. 
This  man  St.  Paul  exhorts  to  reading  and  meditation, 
for  the  better  discharge  of  his  office.  2.  The  order  of 
the  Apostle's  exhortation  to  him  is  observable ;  "  Give 
attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine : "  to 
reading,  before  exhortation  or  doctrine.  He  is  advised  to 
be  himself  first  a  well-read  and  learned  divine,  that  he 
might  be  the  better  able  to  instruct  and  teach  others. 
3.  The  emphatical  words  used  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
exhortation  are  remarkable.  He  adviseth  Timothy  not 
<mly  to  "  read  "  and  "  study,"  that  he  might  be  able  to 
exhort  and  teach  with  profit,  but  presseth  him  to  "  give 
attendance  "  to  reading,  not  to  "  neglect "  the  super- 
natural gift  bestowed  on  him,  to  f*  meditate  "  on  what 
he  read  and  learned,  and  to  addict  and  "  give  himself 
-wholly"  to  these  things.  All  which  phrases  plainly 
signify  the  greatest  industry  and  diligence  to  be  used 
ty  him  in  reading  and  study,  and  the  other  exercises 
there  mentioned.  The  same  thing,  doubtless,  St.  Paul 
intends,  when  he  admonisheth  the  same  Timothy  to 
*  stir  up  the  gift  of  God"  within  himb,  where  the 
iGhreek  word  is  avatyrnvpeZv,  which  properly  signifies  to 
tt  cherish  "  or  «  rekindle "  fire  (that  will  otherwise  go 
out  and  die  in  its  own  ashes),  by  blowing  it  up,  and 
adding  new  fuel  to  it. 

.  »  1  Tim.  L  18.  .     b  2Tim.  i.  S. 
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Thus  the  gifts  of  God  in  men,  even  the  extraordinary 
gifts,  such  as  Timothy  had,  will  soon  decay,  did,  and  be 
extinguished  in  the  ashes,  as  it  were,  of  their  sloth  and 
negligence,  and  require  continual  refreshment  and  re- 
paration from  their  diligence  in  reading,  studying,  and 
praying;  and  I  add,  also,  charitable  using  and  exercb- 
ing  those  gifts  for  the  good  of  others*  A  learned  man 
thinks  that  the  Apostle,  speaking  of  "  gifts  "  more  im- 
mediately infused  from  above,  alludes  to  the  "  fire  of 
the  altar  under  the  Law,"  that  first  came  down  from 
heaven,  but  was  afterwards  to  be  preserved  and  main- 
tained by  the  priests  with  a  constant  supply  of  wood, 
and  their  continual  care  in  cherishing  it*  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  us  the  practice  of  the  divinely  inspired 
persons  under  the  New  Testament* 

I  add,  that  the  holy  prophets,  under  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  took  the  same  course ;  not  depending  so  wholly 
upon  immediate  revelation  and  inspiration  from  (rod) 
as  to  think  all  endeavour  and  diligence  on  their  own 
part  needless ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  taking  pains  to  be 
prophets,  being  for  a  long  time  educated  in  societies 
and  schools  of  that  divine  learning,  under  a  constant 
discipline  and  exercise  for  the  attaining  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  ;  and  when  they  had  attained  it,  still  using  a 
proportionable  diligence  for  the  maintenance,  preserva- 
tion, and  increase  of  it.  For  we  read  of  colleges  and 
incorporated  societies,  consisting  of  prophets  and  their 
sons,  or  of  prophets  and  their  scholars  and  disciples; 
the  one  receiving  instruction  from  the  other,  just  as  it 
is  in  the  colleges  of  our  universities* 

*  Leviticus,  vl  12, 13.,  compared  with  chap,  ix,  24. 
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That  there  were  such  colleges  of  prophets  anciently 
among  the  Jews,  over  each  of  which  one  more  excellent 
prophet  was  president,  is  most  certain  from  divers  texts 
of  Scripture.  The  first  mention  of  such  a  college  we 
have  1  Sam.  x.  10. ;  «  And  when  they  "  (i.  e.  Saul  and 
his  company)  "  came  thither  to  the  hill,  behold,  a  com- 
pany of  prophets  met  them,"  &c.  «  A  company  of 
prophets,"  that  is,  saith  Drusius,  «  a  company  of  stu- 
dents devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  prophecy."*1 
Where  by  the  way  observe,  that  those  prophetic  colleges 
were  usually  erected  in  remoter  and  higher  places,  on 
lulls  distant  from  towns  and  cities,  as  the  fittest  and 
most  commodious  places  for  a  studious  contemplative 
life.  But  more  clear  is  that  place,  1  Sam.  xix.  20. ; 
w  And  Saul  sent  messengers  to  take  David :  and  when 
they  saw  the  company  of  the  prophets  prophesying, 
and  Samuel  standing  as  appointed  over  them,"  &c. 
Here  we  have  plainly  a  college  or  society  of  prophets 
together,  and  Samuel  appointed  as  president  of  the 
college. 

Of  "  the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  or  those  students  that 
entered  themselves  in  the  colleges  of  the  prophets,  to 
be  instructed  by  their  several  presidents,  we  have  express 
mention  2  Kings,  ii.,  where b  we  read  of  "the  sons  of 
the  prophets  "  that  were  at  Bethel  coming  to  Elisha, 
and  giving  him  warning  that  Elias  should  presently  be 
taken,  from  him.  Andc  there  is  mention  made  of  an- 
other college  of  prophets  at  Jericho,  who  afterwards d, 

*  Cohors  studiosorum  operam  dantium  prophetiae. 
b  Yerse  3.  c  Verse  7.  d  Verse  1 5, 
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be  noted.    For  you  see  the  great  Apostle  St  Pi 
books,  not  only  sacred  but  human,  and  had  his 
ments,  probably  collections  of  notes  gathered  out 
books  that  he  had  read;  and  that  the  same  St 
exhorts   his  beloved  Timothy,   an  archbishop 
apostolic  church,  to  the  same  diligence  in 
studying,  that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled 
discharge  of  his  duty;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
themselves  under  the  Old  Testament  observed  then 
method.   What  an  insufferable  impudence,  then,  s 
guilty  of,  who  nowadays  decry  all  reading,  stu< 
learning,  and  rely  only  on  enthusiasm  and 
inspiration!      The   apostles,   the  prophets,  and 
undoubtedly  inspired  persons,  thought  that  n< 
which  these  men  (that  cannot  give  the  least  pi 
any  such  inspiration  in  themselves)  despise  as 
useless  to  them.     Let  me  advise  them  to  consider, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  even  in  the  times  of  the  extraoi 
dispensation  of  it,  was  never  given  to  any  but  tin 
gent  and  industrious,  and  such  as  did  their  best  to 
divine  wisdom ;  not  only  by  praying  for  it,  but 
reading  and  studying  the  books  and  writings  of  the"1 
men  that  were  before  them.     Let  them  consider, 
the  Spirit  of  God  never  dwelt  with  the  slothful  or 
or  with  those  who,  presuming  on  its  inspiration, 
lected  the  use  of  those  ordinary  means  of  getting 
ledge  which  Providence  afforded  them*     The 
assistance  and  human  industry  always  went  t< 
hand  in  hand,  and  an  anathema  is  due  to  that  d< 
that  separates  and  divides  them. 

And  yet,  see  the  age  we  live  in !  enthusiasm 
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prophets,  (though  the  latter  Jews,  out  of  prejudice,  will 
icarce  allow  him  a  room  or  place  in  that  sacred  order,) 
is  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  he  had  learned  something 
by  reading  the  writings  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  that 
was  before  him*;  "  I,  Daniel,  understood  by  books  the 
number  of  years,  whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Jeremiah  the  Prophet."  Which  also  may  serve  to  con* 
firm  what  was  said  before,  that  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
in  their  colleges  were  instructed  in  the  prophecies  of 
those  prophets  who  were  before  them.  For  if  so  ac- 
complished a  prophet  as  Daniel  made  use  of  the  books 
of  the  preceding  prophets,  we  may  be  sure  that  those 
young  novices  in  the  study  of  prophecy  were  taught  by 
their  masters  diligently  to  peruse  them. 

And  this  may  suffice  for  the  proof  of  my  latter  ob- 
servation, viz.  That  even  the  divinely  inspired  persons 
and  ministers  of  God  did  not  so  wholly  depend  upon 
divine  inspiration,  but  that  they  made  use  also  of  the 
ordinary  helps  and  means ;  such  as  reading  of  books, 
with  study  and  meditation  on  them,  for  their  assistance 
in  the  discharge  of  their  office. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  use  and  improyement  of  this 
doctrine. 

1.  This  serves  to  discover  the  folly  of  those  who 
renounce  all  books  and  book  learning  as  needless,  and 
of  no  use  to  them ;  and  bid  defiance  to  all  study  and 
reading,  under  pretence  of  a  spirit  or  light  within  them, 
sufficiently  able  to  direct  and  guide  them  in  all  things* 
Of  which  sort  the  sect  called  Quakers  are  especially  to 
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be  noted.  For  you  see  the  great  Apostle  St.  Paul  read 
books,  not  only  sacred  but  human,  and  had  his  parch- 
ments, probably  collections  of  notes  gathered  out  of  the 
books  that  he  had  read;  and  that  the  same  St.  Paql 
exhorts  his  beloved  Timothy,  an  archbishop  in  the 
apostolic  church,  to  the  same  diligence  in  reading  and 
studying,  that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  for  the 
discharge  of  his  duty;  and,  lastly,  that  the  prophets 
themselves  under  the  Old  Testament  observed  the  same 
method.  What  an  insufferable  impudence,  then,  are  they 
guilty  of,  who  nowadays  decry  all  reading,  study,  and 
learning,  and  rely  only  on  enthusiasm  and  immediate 
inspiration!  The  apostles,  the  prophets,  and  othef 
undoubtedly  inspired  persons,  thought  that  necessary, 
which  these  men  (that  cannot  give  the  least  proof  of 
any  such  inspiration  in  themselves)  despise  as  wholly1 
useless  to  them.  Let  me  advise  them  to  consider,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God,  even  in  the  times  of  the  extraordinary 
dispensation  of  it,  was  never  given  to  any  but  the  dili- 
gent and  industrious,  and  such  as  did  their  best  to  attain 
divine  wisdom ;  not  only  by  praying  for  it,  but  also  by 
reading  and  studying  the  books  and  writings  of  the  wise 
men  that  were  before  them.  Let  them  consider,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  never  dwelt  with  the  slothful  or  laay; 
or  with  those  who,  presuming  on  its  inspiration,  neg» 
lected  the  use  of  those  ordinary  means  of  getting  know* 
ledge  which  Providence  afforded  them.  The  Divine 
assistance  and  human  industry  always  went  together 
hand  in  hand,  and  an  anathema  is  due  to  that  doctrine 
that  separates  and  divides  them. 

And  yet,  see  the  age  we  live  in!  enthusiasm  and 
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atheism  divide  the  spoil,  and  the  former  makes  way  for 
the  latter,  till  at  length  it  be  devoured  by  it.     In  the 
mean  while,  enthusiasm  fills  the  conventicle  and  empties 
the  church :  silly  people  dance  after  its  pipe,  and  are 
lured  by  it  from  their  lawful,  orthodox  teachers,  to  run 
they  know  not  whither,  to  hear  they  know  not  whom, 
and  to  learn  they  know  not  what.     And  till  the  minds 
of  men  are  better  informed  and  possessed  with  righter 
notions  of  things,  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  be 
brought  to  any  regular  and  sober  religion.     Nothing  in 
religion  will  nowadays  be  acceptable  to  many,  but  what 
pretends  to  a  more  immediate  inspiration  from  God; 
and  the  bare  colour  thereof,  be  it  never  so  small  and 
slender,  will  almost  make  any  thing  pass  for  current 
divinity.     Let  a  man  preach  without  authority,  and 
.without  book,  and  make  show  as  if  he  did  it  extempore, 
and  by  the  sudden  suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  shall 
be  cried  up  by  the  vulgar,  though  he  deliver  the  plainest 
nonsense.     No  discourse  will  please  them,  but  that 
which  is  not  only  delivered  without  book,  (for  so  to  do 
k  no  fault,  but  rather  commendable,  when  it  is  added  as 
an  ornament  to  a  well-studied  and  substantial  discourse, 
and  done  without  vanity,  and  occasions  no  expense  of 
time,  that  might  be  spent  to  better  purpose,)  but  also 
pretended  to  be  made  without  book,  that  is,  without 
.consulting  beforehand  the  books  of  the  wise  and  learned. 
Thus  the  people  are  deceived,  and  love  to  be  so ;  and 
.who  can  help  it? 

And  yet  my  charity  prompts  me  to  try  a  dilemma  on 
-these  miserably  deluded  persons.  They  that  tell  you 
they  preach  without  the  help  of  any  precedent  reading 
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or  study,  by  a  mere  and  immediate  dependence  on  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit,  either  they  say  true  or  false: 
if  what  they  say  be  true,  they  are  guilty  of  a  very  great 
and  intolerable  presumption,  in  despising  those  helps 
which  the  divinely  inspired  persons,  both  under  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  thought  useful  to  them ;  if  they 
tell  you  that  which  is  false,  and,  whilst  they  pretend  to 
immediate  inspiration,  use  the  help  of  reading  and  study, 
you  are  to  shun  them  as  liars  and  cheats,  and  to  have  no 
more  to  do  with  them.  The  truth  is,  the  men  with 
whom  we  have  to  do  are  of  two  sorts,  each  of  which 
must  needs  fall  under  the  one  or  the  other  part  of  the 
dilemma.  Some  of  them  do  indeed  in  their  profession 
renounce,  and  in  their  practice  too  much  neglect,  read- 
ing and  study,  as  sufficiently  appears  by  the  fulsome 
repetitions,  impertinence,  nonsense,  and,  too  often,  here- 
sies and  blasphemies,  in  their  discourses:  others  take 
some  pains  for  what  they  do,  and  show  something  of 
industry  and  diligence  in  their  performances,  easily  to 
be  discovered  by  a  more  careful  observer  of  them,  anil 
thereby  betray  the  fraud  and  falsehood  of  their  pre- 
tences. 

Intolerable  is  the  consequence  of  the  error  I  am  not 
reproving;  for  it  directly  tends  to  the  perfect  frenty 
and  madness  of  those  who  declaim  against  the  nurseries 
of  learning,  the  Universities  themselves,  as  thenursena 
of  men  that  will,  by  their  carnal  reasoning  and  lean- 
ing, obstruct  the  advancement  of  the  more  spiritual 
Gospel.  Alas !  what  will  this  conceit  bring  men  to  at 
length,  but  barbarism  and  confusion  ?  And  who  are  the 
authors  that  teach  these  silly  men  to  decry  learning,  but 
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the  Papists,  whom  yet'  they  seem  most  of  all  to  defy  ? 
For  take  away  universities  and  learning,  and  they  are 
.ore  of  their  opportunity,  and  that  Zmore  ignorant 
will  in  tract  of  time  be  easily  brought  to  any  religion, 
and  so  to  theirs.  If  learning  and  the  schools  of  learn- 
ing be  once  suppressed  among  us,  we  shall  in  a  little 
lime  have  no  learned  men  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  to 
keep  out  Popery.  Hoc  Ithacus  veUt;  this  is  that  which 
the  Jesuit  would  haye,  and  passionately  desires.  In 
abort,  Popery  was  born  and  bred  in  ignorant  and  un- 
learned ages ;  and  as  soon  as  learning  revived,  Popery 
began  to  decline,  till  at  last  the  happy  Reformation 
ensued,  which  we  now  enjoy ;  and  if  ever  learning  run 
.to  decay  again,  we  must  expect  to  relapse  into  Popery, 
set  something  else  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  that 

-  But  let  us  proceed  in  the  improvement  of  the  doctrine 
we  are  now  upon. 

2.  This  may  teach  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  their 
duty ;  viz.  diligently  to  read  and  study  the  Holy  Scrips 
tares  in  the  first  place ;  and  next  to  them  the  books  of 
learned  and  good  men  that  have  bestowed  their  pains  in 
explaining  them,  and  whatever  books  besides  they  can 
get  which  may  be  any  way  useful  to  them  in  their 
pndnistry. 

-  It  is  the  note  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Estius  upon 
the  text :  "  Let  bishops  and  priests,"  saith  he,  €t  learn 
from  hence  what  great  need  they  have  of  continual 
reading  and  study,  how  great  soever  their  proficiency 
may  already  be ;  seeing  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  taught 
the  mysteries  of  religion  by  the  Lord  Christ  himself, 
uid  now  a  long  time  exercised  in  the  office  of  an 
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apostle,  had  still  occasion  to  make  use  of  books."  And 
when  we  consider  how  strict  a  charge  the  [same  apostle 
gives  Timothy,  that  great  apostolic  prelate,  to  apply 
himself  to  reading  and  study;  and  that  the  inspired 
prophets,  under  the  Old  Testament,  thought  the  suns 
exercises  necessary  for  themselves ;  how  dare  we,  (very 
mushrooms,  the  best  of  us,  compared  to  them,)  either, 
through  pride,  scorn  and  reject ;  or,  out  of  sloth  and 
laziness,  neglect  those  helps  ?  We  ought  not  in  the 
least  to  value  the  clamours  of  the  wild  fanatics  among 
us,  who  cry  out,  "  That  if  we  study  for  what  we  do, 
we  do  it  not  by  the  Spirit ; "  as  if  the  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  and  human  industry  were  inconsistent  with,  yei, 
repugnant  to  each  other.  For,  on  the  contrary,  m 
may  be  assured,  from  what  hath  been  said,  that  tfal 
Spirit  of  God  will  help  none  but  the  studious  and  in- 
dustrious. Let  us  therefore  give  attendance  to  reading 
and  study,  yea,  addict  ourselves  wholly  to  these  ex- 
ercises, with  daily  prayer  to  God  for  His  blessing  OS 
them,  that  our  profiting  may  appear  unto  all  men. 

3.  And  lastly,  this  may  serve  to  instruct  also  by 
Christians  in  their  duty  of  diligently  reading  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  those  other  good  books  that  God's  pro- 
vidence hath  furnished  them  with,  in  order  to  the* 
instruction  in  the  matters  of  religion.  If  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  yea,  the  very  apostles  of  Christ,  have  thought 
reading  and  study  useful  to  them,  can  you  think  yt» 
have  no  need  at  all  of  it  ?  It  is  true,  more  time  ail 
pains  in  those  exercises  is  required  of  the  ministero-of 
religion,  than  of  others ;  but  none  are  wholly  exempted 
and  excused  from  the  duty ;  because  all  men  are  bound 
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to  be  "  wise  unto  salvation,"  and  to  be  so  requires  no 
small  pains  and  industry.  Ministers  are  to  read,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  teach ;  and  you  are  to  read,  that 
you  may  be  capable  of  learning,  or  being  taught  For 
unless  there  be  a  concurrent  industry  in  the  teacher  and 
{he  disciple,  the  one  teacheth  in  vain,  because  the  other 
will  never  learn. 

Be  sure,  therefore,  daily  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  those  other  good  books  you  have  or  can  procure, 
that  may  help  you  to  understand  them.  And  if  any  of 
you  cannot  read  yourselves,  (I  hope  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  in  this  congregation  under  so  unhappy  circum- 
stances,) get  some  relation,  friend,  or  neighbour  to  read 
to  you;  and  they  must  be  very  uncharitable  indeed 
that  will  deny  you  that  assistance.  They  that  cannot 
read  are  concerned  to  double  their  diligence  in  hearing, 
and  in  a  more  careful  attendance  on  all  opportunities  of 
instruction  that  shall  be  offered  them  in  public,  and  in 
asking  and  seeking  after  instruction  from  their  ministers 
in  private,  adding  their  daily  and  most  earnest  prayers 
^o  God  for  the  assistance  of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  the  use 
-of  those  means,  and  encouraging  themselves  with  that 
promise  of  Hisa;  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him." 

In  a  word,  let  none  of  you  think  or  imagine  divine 
wisdom  and  knowledge  so  cheap  a  thing  as  to  be  ob- 
tained without  labour  and  diligence.  And  remember 
that  it  is  worth  your  while  and  pains  to  learn  the  right 

a  James,  i.  5. 
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way  to  heaven ;  for  if  you  miss  it,  you  are  undone  fof 
fcver. 

Wherefore  "  consider  what  I  say,  and  the  Lord  give 
you  understanding  in  all  things." 
•    To  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed 
all  honour  and  glory,  adoration  and  worship,  now  and 
for  ever.     Amen. 
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[BISHOP  TAYLOR.] 


i  SERMON   PREACHED   TO  THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   DUBLIN,  SHOWING   BY   WHAT 
MEANS  THE  SCHOLARS  SHALL  BECOME  MOST  LEARNED  AND  MOST  USEFUL. 


John,  vii.  17. 

If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself 

The  ancients,  in  their  mythological  learning,  tell  us, 
that  when  Jupiter  espied  the  men  of  the  world  striving 
for  truth,  and  pulling  her  in  pieces  to  secure  her  to 
themselves,  he  sent  Mercury  down  amongst  them,  and 
he,  with  his  usual  arts,  dressed  error  up  in  the  imagery 
of  truth,  and  thrust  her  into  the  crowd,  and  so  left  them 
to  contend  still ;  and  though  then,  by  contention,  men 
were  sure  to  get  but  little  truth,  yet  they  were  as 
earnest  as  ever,  and  lost  peace  too,  in  their  importune 
contentions  for  the  very  image  of  truth.  And  this,  in- 
leed,  is  no  wonder;  but  when  truth  and  peace  are 
>rought  into  the  world  together,  and  bound  up  in  the 
tame  bundle  of  life,  —  when  we  are  taught  a  religion 
>y  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  is  the  Truth  itself,  to  see 
nen  contending  for  this  truth  to  the  breach  of  that 
>eace ;  and  when  men  fall  out,  to  see  that  they  should 
nake  Christianity  their  theme ;  that  is  one  of  the  great-* 
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est  wonders  in  the  world.  For  Christianity  is  3/upot 
teal  <f>Ckdv0payjro9  vofiodeaCa,  a  soft  and  gentle  institution; 
vypbv  /cat  fieCkixpv  7)0osy  it  was  brought  into  the  world 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  human  nature,  and  to  cure 
the  barbarities  of  evil  men,  and  the  contentions  of  the 
passionate.  The  eagle,  seeing  her  breast  wounded,  and 
espying  the  arrow  that  hurt  her  to  be  feathered,  cried 
out,  TTTspov  fj&  top  Tmp&rbv  oXKvsiy  the  feathered  nation 
is  destroyed  by  their  own  feathers ;  that  is,  a  Christian 
fighting  and  wrangling  with  a  Christian.  And,  indeed, 
that  is  very  sad ;  but  wrangling  about  peace  too :  that 
peace  itself  should  be  the  argument  of  a  war,  that  is 
unnatural ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  there  are  many  who 
are  homines  multce  reKgionis,  nullius  pene  pietatis,  men  of 
much  religion  and  little  godliness,  it  would  not  be  that 
there  should  be  so  many  quarrels  in  and  concerning 
that  religion  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  truth  and 
peace,  and  was  sent  amongst  us  to  reconcile  the  hearts 
of  men  when  they  were  tempted  to  uncharitableness  by 
any  other  unhappy  argument.  Disputation  cures  no 
vice,  but  kindles  a  great  many,  and  makes  passion  eva- 
porate into  sin ;  and  though  men  esteem  it  learning,  yet 
it  is  the  most  useless  learning  in  the  world.  When 
Eudamidas,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  heard  old  Xenocrates 
disputing  about  wisdom,  he  asked,  very  soberly,  "If 
the  old  man  be  yet  disputing  and  inquiring  concerning 
wisdom,  what  time  will  he  have  to  make  use  of  it?" 
Christianity  is  all  for  practice,  and  so  much  time  as  is 
spent  in  quarrels  about  it  is  a  diminution  to  its  interest : 
men  inquire  so  much  what  it  is,  that  they  have  but 
little  time  left  to  be  Christians.     I  remember  a  saying 
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>f  Erasmus,  that  when  he  first  read  the  New  Testament 
vith  fear  and  a  good  mind,  with  a  purpose  to  under- 
stand it  and  obey  it,  he  found  it  very  useful  and  very 
feasant;  but  when,  afterwards,  he  fell  on  reading  the 
rot  differences  of  commentaries,  then  he  understood  it 
ess  than  he  did  before  —  then  he  began  not  to  under- 
stand it :  for,  indeed,  the  truths  of  God  are  best  dressed 
n  the  plain  culture  and  simplicity  of  the  Spirit ;  but  the 
truths  that  men  commonly  teach  are  like  the  reflections 
>f  a  multiplying  glass;  for  one  piece  of  good  money 
you  shall  have  forty  that  are  fantastical,  and  it  is  forty 
to  one  if  your  finger  hit  upon  the  right.  Men  have 
wearied  themselves  in  the  dark,  having  been  amused 
with  false  fires ;  and  instead  of  going  home,  have  wan- 
dered all  night  hf  68ofo  aSdrais,  in  untrodden,  unsafe, 
uneasy  ways ;  but  have  not  found  out  what  their  soul 
desires.  But,  therefore,  since  we  are  so  miserable,  and 
are  in  f  error,  and  have  wandered  very  far,  we  must  do 
as  wandering  travellers  use  to  do,  go  back  just  to  that 
place  from  whence  they  wandered,  and  begin  upon  a 
new  account.  Let  us  go  to  the  Truth  itself,  to  Christ, 
and  he  will  tell  us  an  easy  way  of  ending  all  our  quar- 
rels ;  for  we  shall  find  Christianity  to  be  the  easiest  and 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world:  it  is  like  a  secret  in 
arithmetic,  infinitely  hard  till  it  be  found  out  by  a  right 
operation ;  and  then  it  is  so  plain,  we  wonder  we  did  not 
understand  it  earlier. 

Christ's  way  of  finding  out  of  truth  is  by  doing  the 
will  of  GocL  We  will  try  that  by  and  by,  if  possible 
we  may  find  that  easy  and  certain ;  in  the. mean  time, 
Let  us  consider  what  ways  men  have  propounded  to  find 
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out  truth,  and  upon  the  foundation  of  that  to  establish 
peace  in  Christendom, 

1.  That  there  is  but  one  true  way,  is  agreed  upon; 
and  therefore  almost  every  church  of  one  denomination 
that  lives  under  government  propounds  to  you  a  system 
or  collective  body  of  articles,  and  tells  you,  that  is  the 
true  religion,  and  they  are  the  church,  and  the  peculiar 
people  of  God :  like  Brutus  and  Cassius,  of  whom  one 
says,  Ubicunque  ipsi  essent,  prcetexebant  esse  rempubHcam, 
they  supposed  themselves  were  the  commonwealth;  and 
these  are  the  church,  and  out  of  this  church  they  will 
hardly  allow  salvation.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  end; 
for  divide  the  church  into  twenty  parts,  and  in  what 
part  soever  your  lot  falls,  you  and  your  party  are 
damned  by  the  other  nineteen ;  and  men  on  all  hands 
almost  keep  their  own  proselytes  by  affrighting  them 
with  the  fearful  sermons  of  damnation ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  here  is  no  security  to  them  that  are  not 
able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  no  peace  for  them 
that  are. 

2.  Others  cast  about  to  cure  this,  and  conclude  that 
it  must  be  done  by  submission  to  an  infallible  guide; 
this  must  do  it,  or  nothing ;  and  this  is  the  way  of  the 
church  of  Eome :  follow  but  the  pope  and  his  clergy, 
and  you  are  safe,  at  least  as  safe  as  their  warrant  can 
make  you.  Indeed,  this  were  a  very  good  way,  if  it 
were  a  way  at  all ;  but  it  is  none :  for  this  can  never 
end  our  controversies,  not  only  because  the  greatest 
controversies  are  about  this  infallible  guide ;  but  also 
because,  1.  We  cannot  find  that  there  is  upon  earth 
any  such  guide  at  all:  2.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary 
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that  there  should:  3.  We  find  that  they  who  pretend 
to  be  this  infallible  guide,  are  themselves  infinitely  de- 
ceived :  4.  That  they  do  not  believe  themselves  to  be 
infallible,  whatever  they  say  to  us,  because  they  do  not 
put  an  end  to  all  their  own  questions  that  trouble  them : 
5,  Because  they  have  no  peace  but  what  is  constrained 
by  force  and  government:  6.  And  lastly,  because,  if 
there  were  such  a  guide,  we  should  fail  of  truth  by 
many  other  causes ;  for  it  may  be  that  guide  would  not 
do  his  duty,  or  we  are  fallible  followers  of  this  infalli- 
ble leader,  or  we  should  not  understand  his  meaning  at 
all  times,  or  we  should  be  perverse  at  some  times,  or 
something  as  bad,  because  we  all  confess  that  God  is  an 
infallible  guide,  and  that  some  way  or  other  he  does 
teach  us  sufficiently,  and  yet  it  does  come  to  pass  by 
our  faults  that  we  are  as  far  to  seek  for  peace  and  truth 
as  ever. 

3.  Some  very  wise  men,  finding  this  to  fail,  have 
undertaken  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  Christendom 
by  a  way  of  moderation.  Thus  they  have  projected  to 
reconcile  the  Papists  and  the  Lutherans,  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Calvinists,  the  Remonstrants  and  Contra-Re^ 
monstrants,  and  project  that  each  side  should  abate  of 
their  asperities,  and  pare  away  something  of  their  pro- 
positions, and  join  in  common  terms  and  phrases  of 
accommodation,  each  of  them  sparing  something,  and 
promising  they  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  peace  for  the 
exchange  of  a  little  of  their  opinion.  This  was  the 
way  of  Cassander,  Modr^vius,  Andreas  Frisius,  Eras- 
xnus,  Spalato,  Grotius,  and  indeed  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
in  part,  but  something  more  heartily  of  Ferdinand  the 
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Second.      This  device  produced    the   conferences  at 
Poissy,  at  Montpellier,  at  Ratisbon,  at  the  Hague,  at 
many  places  more.     And  what  was  the  event  of  these? 
Their  parties,  when  their  delegates  returned,  either  dis- 
claimed their  moderation,  or  their  respective  princes 
had  some  other  ends  to  serve,  or  they  permitted  the 
meetings  upon  uncertain  hopes,  and  a  trial  if  any  good 
might  come ;  or  it  may  be  they  were  both*  in  the  wrong, 
and  their  mutual  abatement  was  nothing  but  a  mutual 
quitting  of  what  they  could  not  get,  and  the  shaking 
hands  of  false  friends ;    or  it  may  be  it  was  all  of  it 
nothing  but  hypocrisy  and  arts  of  craftiness,  and,  like 
Lucian's  man,  every  one  could  be  a  man  and  a  pestle 
when  he  pleased.     And  the  council  of  Trent,  though 
under  another  cover,  made  use  of  the  artifice,  but  made 
the  secret  manifest  and  common:  for  at  this  day  the 
Jesuits  in  the  questions  de  auxiliis  Divina  gratia  have 
prevailed  with  the  Dominicans  to  use  their  expressions, 
and  yet  they  think  they  still  keep  the  sentence  of  their 
own  order.     From  hence  can  succeed  nothing  but  folly 
and  a  fantastic  peace.     This  is  but  the  skinning  of  an 
old  sore  :  it  will  break  out  upon  all  occasions. 

4.  Others,  who  understand  things  beyond  the  common 
rate,  observing  that  many  of  our  controversies  and 
peevish  wranglings  are  kept  up  by  the  ill  stating  of  the 
question,  endeavour  to  declare  things  wisely,  and  make 
the  matter  intelligible,  and  the  words  clear ;  hoping  by 
this  means  to  cut  off  all  disputes.  Indeed  this  is  a  very 
good  way,  so  far  as  it  can  go ;  and  would  prevail  very 
much,  if  all  men  were  wise,  and  would  consent  to  those 
statings,  and  would  not  fall  out  upon  the  main  inquiry 
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▼hen  it  were  well  stated.  But  we  find  by  a  sad  expe- 
rience that  few  questions  are  well  stated;  and  when 
they  are,  they  are  not  consented  to ;  and  when  they  are. 
agreed  on  by  both  sides  that  they  are  well  stated,  it  is 
nothing  else  but  a  drawing  up  the  armies  in  battalia 
with  great  skill  and  discipline :  the  next  thing  they  do 
is,  they  thrust  their  swords  into  one  another's  sides. 

5.  What  r&nedy  after  all  this?  Some  other  good 
men  have  propounded  one  way  yet :  but  that  is  a  way 
of  peace  rather  than  truth ;  and  that  is,  that  all  opinions 
should  be  tolerated  and  none  persecuted,  and  then  all 
the  world  will  be  at  peace.  Indeed  this  relies  upon  a 
great  reasonableness ;  not  only  because  opinions  cannot 
be  forced,  but  because  if  men  receive  no  hurt  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  do  none.  But  we  find  that  this  alone 
will  not  do  it ;  for  besides  that  all  men  are  not  so  just 
as  not  to  do  any  injury  (for  some  men  begin  the  evil) 
—  besides  this,  I  say,  there  are  very  many  men  amongst 
us  who  are  not  content  that  you  permit  them ;  for  they 
will  not  permit  you,  but  rule  over  your  faith,  and  say 
that  their  way  is  not  only  true,  but  necessary ;  and 
therefore  the  truth  of  God  is  at  stake,  and  all  indif- 
ference and  moderation  is  carnal  wisdom,  and  want  of 
ceal  for  God:  nay,  more  than  so,  they  preach  for 
toleration  when  themselves  are  under  the  rod,  who, 
when  they  got  the  rod  into  their  own  hands,  thought 
toleration  itself  to  be  intolerable.  Thus  do  the  papists, 
and  thus  the  Calvinists;  and  for  their  cruelty  they 
pretend  charity.  They  will,  indeed,  force  you  to  come 
in ;  but  it  is  in  true  zeal  for  your  soul :  and  if  they 
do  you  violence,  it  is  no  more  than  if  they  pull  your 
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arm  out  of  joint,  when,  to  save  you  from  drowning}  they 
draw  you  out  of  a  river ;  and  if  you  complain,  it  is 
no  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  outcries  of  children 
against  their  rulers,  or  sick  men  against  physicians. 
But  as  to  the  thing  itself,  the  truth  is,  it  is  better  in 
contemplation  than  practice :  for  reckon  all  that  is  got 
by  it  when  you  come  to  handle  it,  and  it  can  never 
satisfy  for  the  infinite  disorders  happening  in  the  go- 
vernment ;  the  scandal  to  religion,  the  secret  dangers  to 
public  societies,  the  growth  of  heresy,  the  nursing  up  of 
parties  to  a  grandeur  so  considerable  as  to  be  able  in 
their  own  time  to  change  the  laws  and  the  government* 
So  that  if  the  question  be,  whether  mere  opinions  are  to 
be  persecuted,  it  is  certainly  true  they  ought  not ;  but 
if  it  be  considered  how  by  opinions  men  rifle  the  affairs 
of  kingdoms,  it  is  also  as  certain,  they  ought  not  to  be 
made  public  and  permitted.     And  what  is  now  to  be 
done?     Must  truth  be  for  ever  in  the  dark,  and  the 
world  for  ever  be  divided,  and  societies  disturbed,  and 
governments  weakened,  and  our  spirits  debauched  with 
error  and  the  uncertain  opinions  and  the  pedantry  of 
talking  men  ?     Certainly  there  is  a  way  to  cure  all  this 
evil ;  and  the  wise  Governor  of  all  the  world  hath  not 
been  wanting  in  so  necessary  a  matter  as  to  lead  us  into 
all  truth.     But  the  way  hath  not  yet  been  hit  upon; 
and  yet  I  have  told  you  all  the  ways  of  man  and  his 
imaginations  in  order  to  truth  and  peace :  and  you  see 
these  will  not  do ;  we  can  find  no  rest  for  the  soles  of 
our  feet  amidst  all  the  waters  of  contention,  and  dis- 
putations, and  little  artifices  of  divided  schools.    c €  Every 
man  is  a  liar,"  and  his  understanding  is  weak,  and  his 
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propositions  uncertain,  and  his  opinions  trifling,  and  his 
contrivances  imperfect,  and  neither  truth  nor  peace  does 
come  from  man.  I  know  I  am  in  an  auditory  of  in- 
quisitive persons,  whose  business  is  to  study  for  truth, 
that  they  may  find  it  for  themselves  and  teach  it  unto 
others,  I  am  in  a  school  of  prophets  and  prophets'  sons, 
who  all  ask  Pilate's  question,  "  What  is  truth?"  You 
look  for  it  in  your  books,  and  you  tug  hard  for  it  in 
your  disputations,  and  you  derive  it  from  the  cisterns 
of  the  fathers,  and  you  inquire  after  the  old  ways,  and 
sometimes  are  taken  with  new  appearances,  and  you 
rejoice  in  false  lights,  or  are  delighted  with  little  um- 
brages and  peep  of  day.  But  where  is  there  a  man,  or 
a  society  of  men,  that  can  be  at  rest  in  his  inquiry,  and 
is  sure  he  understands  all  the  truths  of  God  ?  Where  is 
there  a  man,  but  the  more  he  studies  and  inquires,  still 
he  discovers  nothing  so  clearly  as  his  own  ignorance  ? 
This  is  a  demonstration  that  we  are  not  in  the  right 
way,  that  we  do  not  inquire  wisely,  that  our  method  is 
not  artificial  If  men  did  fall  upon  the  right  way,  it 
were  impossible  so  many  learned  men  should  be  engaged 
in  contrary  parties  and  opinions.  We  have  examined 
all  ways  but  one,  all  but  God's  way.  Let  us  (haying 
missed  in  all  the  other)  try  this :  let  us  go  to  God  for 
truth ;  for  truth  comes  from  God  only,  and  his  ways 
are  plain,  and  his  sayings  are  true,  and  his  promises 
"yea  and  amen."  And  if  we  miss  the  truth,  it  is 
because  we  will  not  find  it :  for  certain  is  it,  that  all 
that  truth  which  God  hath  made  necessary,  he  hath  also 
made  legible  and  plain ;  and  if  we  will  open  our  eyes,  we 
shall  see  the  sun ;  and  if  "  we  will  walk  in  the  light,  we 
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shall  rejoice  in  the  light : "  only  let  us  withdraw  the 
curtains  —  let  us  remove  the  "  impediments  and  the  an 
that  doth  so  easily  beset  us : "  that  is  God's  way.  Every 
man  must  in  his  station  do  that  portion  of  duty  which 
God  requires  of  him,  and  then  he  shall  be  taught  of 
God  all  that  is  fit  for  him  to  learn.     There  is  no  other 
way  for  him  but  this.     "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  and  a  good  understanding  have  all 
they  that  do  thereafter."*   And  so  said  David  of  himself, 
"  I  have  more  understanding  than  my  teachers ;  because 
I  keep  thy  commandments."1*   And  this  is  the  only  way 
which  Christ  hath  taught  us.     If  you  ask,  "What  is 
truth  ?"  you  must  not  do  as  Pilate  did,  ask  the  question, 
and  then  go  away  from  him  that  only  can  give  you  an 
answer :  for  as  God  is  the  author  of  truth,  so  he  is  the 
teacher  of  it ;  and  the  way  to  learn  it  is  this  of  my  text: 
for  so  saith  our  blessed  Lord,  "  If  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God  or  no." 

3.  My  text  is  simple  as  truth  itself,  but  greatly  com- 
prehensive, and  contains  a  truth  that  alone  will  enable 
you  to  understand  all  mysteries,  and  to  expound  all 
prophecies,  and  to  interpret  all  scriptures,  and  to  search 
into  all  secrets ;  all,  I  mean,  which  concern  our  happiness 
and  our  duty :  and  it  being  an  affirmative  hypothetical, 
is  plainly  to  be  resolved  into  this  proposition  —  the 
way  to  judge  of  religion  is  by  doing  of  our  duty ;  and 
theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a  divine  knowledge. 
In  heaven,  indeed,  we  shall  first  see,  and  then  love; 

a  Psalm,  cxl  10.  b  Psalm,  cxix. 
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but  here  on  earth  we  must  first  love,  and  love  will  open 
our  eyes  as  well  as  our  hearts ;  and  we  shall  then  see, 
and  perceive,  and  understand. 

In  the  handling  of  which  proposition  I  shall  first 
represent  to  you  that  the  certain  causes  of  our  errors 
are  nothing  but  direct  sins :  nothing  makes  us  fools  and 
ignorants  but  living  vicious  lives :  and  then  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  direct  demonstration  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, that  holiness  is  the  only  way  of  truth  and  under- 
standing. 

1.  No  man  understands  the  Word  of  God  as  it  ought 
to  be  understood,  unless  he  lays  aside  all  affections  to 
sin :  of  which,  because  we  have  taken  very  little  care, 
the  product  hath  been,  that  we  have  had  very  little 
wisdom,  and  very  little  knowledge  in  the  ways  of  God. 
Kwcla  iarl  <f)0apTtK7)  Trj$  aptf}?,  said  Aristotle,  wicked- 
ness does  corrupt  a  man's  reasoning,  it  gives  him  false 
principles  and  evil  measures  of  things.  The  sweet  wine 
that  Ulysses  gave  to  the  Cyclops  put  his  eye  out ;  and 
a  man  that  hath  contracted  evil  affections,  and  made  a 
league  with  sin,  sees  only  by  those  measures.  A  covet- 
ous man  understands  nothing  to  be  good  that  is  not 
profitable ;  and  a  voluptuous  man  likes  your  reasoning 
well  enough  if  you  discourse  of  bonum  jucundum,  the 
pleasures  of  the  sense,  the  ravishments  of  lust,  the  noises 
and  inadvertencies,  the  mirth  and  songs  of  merry  com- 
pany ;  but  if  you  talk  to  him  of  the  melancholy  lectures 
of  the  cross,  the  content  of  resignation,  the  peace  of 
meekness,  and  the  joys  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  rest 
in  God,  after  your  long  discourse  and  his  great  silence 
he  cries  out,  "What's  the  matter?"    He  knows  not 
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what  you  mean.     Either  you  must  fit  his  humour,  tf 
change  your  discourse. 

I  remember  that  Arianus  tells  of  a  gentleman  that 
Was  banished  from  Rome,  and  in  his  sorrow  visited  the 
philosopher,  and  he  heard  him  talk  wisely,  and  believed 
him,  and  promised  him  to  leave  all  the  thoughts  of 
Some  and  splendours  of  the  court,  and  retire  to  the  court 
of  a  severe  philosophy :  but  before  the  good  man's  lee* 
tures  were  done,  there  came  irwaicthzs  airb  rod  KaUrapost 
letters  from  Csesar  to  recall  him  home,  to  give  him  par- 
don, and  promise  him  great  employment*    He  presently 
grew  weary  of  the  good  man's  sermon,  and  wished  he 
would  make  an  end,  thought  his  discourse  was  dull  and 
flat ;  for  his  head  and  heart  were  full  of  another  story 
and  new  principles;  and  by  these  measures  he  could 
hear  only  and  he  could  understand. 

Every  man  understands  by  his  affections  more  than 
by  his  reason :  and  when  the  wolf  in  the  fable  went  to 
school  to  learn  to  spell,  whatever  letters  were  told  him, 
he  could  never  make  anything  of  them  but  Agnus  ;  he 
thought  of  nothing  but  his  belly :  and  if  a  man  be  very 
hungry,  you  must  give  him  meat  before  you  give  him 
counsel.  A  man's  mind  must  be  like  your  proposition 
before  it  can  be  entertained ;  for  whatever  you  put  into 
a  man,  it  will  smell  of  the  vessel :  it  is  a  man's  mind  that 
gives  the  emphasis,  and  makes  your  argument  to  pre- 
vail. 

And  upon  this  account  it  is  that  there  are  so  many 
false  doctrines  in  the  only  article  of  repentance.  Men 
know  they  must  repent,  but  the  definition  of  repentance 
they  take  from  the  convenience  of  their  own  affairs ; 
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what  they  will  not  part  with,  that  is  not  necessary  to 
be  ported  with ;  and  they  will  repent,  but  not  restore  s 
they  will  say  nollem  f actum,  they  wish  they  had  never 
done  it ;  but  since  it  is  done,  you  must  give  them  leave 
to  rejoice  in  their  purchase ;  they  will  ask  forgiveness 
of  God ;  but  they  sooner  forgive  themselves,  and  sup- 
pose that  God  is  of  their  mind :  if  you  tie  them  to  hard 
terms,  your  doctrine  is  not  to  be  understood,  or  it  is 
but  one  doctor's  opinion,  and  therefore  they  will  fairly 
take  their  leave,  and  get  them  another  teacher. 

What  makes  these  evil,  these  dangerous  and  desperate 
doctrines  ?  Not  the  obscurity  of  the  thing,  but  the  cloud 
upon  the  heart;  for  say  you  what  you  will,  he  that 
hears  must  be  the  expounder,  and  we  can  never  suppose 
but  a  man  will  give  sentence  in  behalf  of  what  he  pas- 
sionately loves.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  as  Rabbi 
Moses  observed,  as  God  for  the  greatest  sin  imposed 
the  least  oblation,  as  a  she-goat  for  the  sin  of  idolatry ; 
for  a  woman  accused  of  adultery,  a  barley-cake ;  so  do 
most  men :  they  think  to  expiate  the  worst  of  their  sins 
with  a  trifling,  with  a  pretended,  little  insignificant  re- 
pentance. God  indeed  did  so,  that  the  cheapness  of  the 
oblation  might  teach  them  to  hope  for  pardon,  not  from 
the  ceremony,  but  from  a  severe  internal  repentance. 
But  men  take  any  argument  to  lessen  their  repentance, 
that  they  may  not  lessen  their  pleasures  or  their  estates, 
and  that  repentance  may  be  nothing  but  a  word,  and 
mortification  signify  nothing  against  their  pleasures,  but 
be  a  term  of  art  only,  fitted  for  the  schools  or  for  the 
pulpit,  but  nothing  relative  to  practice,  or  the  exter- 
mination of  their  sin.     So  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  un- 
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derstand  so  little  of  religion :  it  is  because  we  are  in 
love  with  that  which  destroys  it ;  and  as  a  man  does 
not  care  to  hear  what  does  not  please  him,  so  neither 
does  he  believe  it ;  he  cannot,  he  will  not  understand 
it. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  matter  of  pride ;  the 
church  hath  extremely  suffered  by  it  in  many  ages. 
Arius  missed  a  bishopric,  and  therefore  turned  here- 
tic ;  krdpaaae  ttjv  'JLjacXxjo-iav,  saith  the  story,  he  dis- 
turbed and  shook  the  church;  for  he  did  not  under-, 
stand  this  truth,  that  the  peace  of  the  church  was 
better  than  the  satisfaction  of  his  person,  or  the  pro- 
moting his  foolish  opinion.  And  do  not  we  see  and 
feel  that  at  this  very  day  the  pride  of  men  makes  it 
seem  impossible  for  many  persons  to  obey  their  supe* 
riors  ?  and  they  do  not  see  what  they  can  read  every 
day,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  speak  evil  of  dignities. 

A  man  would  think  it  a  very  easy  thing  to  under- 
stand the  13th  chapter  to  the  Romans,  "  Whosoever 
resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God:" 
and  yet  we  know  a  generation  of  men  to  whom  these 
words  were  so  obscure,  that  they  thought  it  lawful  to 
fight  against  their  king.  A  man  would  think  it  easy 
to  believe  that  those  who  were  in  the  gainsaying  of 
Corah,  who  rose  up  against  the  high-priest,  were  in  a 
very  sad  condition ;  and  yet  there  are  too  many  amongst 
us  who  are  in  the  gainsaying  of  Corah,  and  think  they 
do  very  well  —  that  they  are  the  godly  party,  and  the 
good  people  of  God.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  In 
the  world  there  can  be  nothing  plainer  than  these 
words,   "  Let  every  soul  be   subject  to  the  higher 
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powers;  and  that  you  need  not  make  a  scruple  who  are 
these  higher  powers  it  is   as  plainly  said,    "  There  is 
no  power  but  of  God ; "  all  that  are  set  over  you  by  the 
laws  of  your  nation,  these  are  over  you  in  the  Lord: 
and  yet  men  will  not  understand  these  plain  things; 
they  deny  to  do  their  notorious  duty,  and  yet  believe 
they  are  in  the  right ;  and  if  they  sometimes  obey  for 
wrath,  they  oftener  disobey  for  conscience  sake.    Where 
is  the  fault  ?     The  words  are  plain,  the  duty  is  certain, 
the  book  lies  open ;  but,  alas !  it  is  sealed  within ;  that 
is,  men  have  eyes,  and  will  not  see;  ears,  and  will  not 
hear.     But  the  wonder  is  the  less  ;  for  we  know,  when 
God  said  to  Jonas,  "  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry?"  he 
answered  God  to  his  face,  "  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even 
unto  the  death."      Let  God  declare  his  mind  never  so 
plainly,  if  men  will  not  lay  aside  the  evil  principle  that 
is  within,  their  open  love  to  their  secret  sin,  they  may 
kill  an  apostle,  and  yet  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  they 
do  God  good  service ;  they  may  disturb  kingdoms,  and 
break  the  peace  of  a  well-ordered  church,  and  rise  up 
against  their  fathers,  and  be  cruel  to  their  brethren,  and 
stir  up  the  people  to  sedition ;  and  all  this  with  a  cold 
stomach  and  a  hot  liver,  with  a  hard  heart  and  a  tender 
conscience,  with  humble  carriage  and  a  proud  spirit. 
For  thus  men  hate  repentance,  because  they  scorn  to 
confess  an  error ;  they  will  not  return  to  peace  and 
truth,  because  they  fear  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people  whom  themselves  have  cozened ;  they  are  afraid 
to  be  good,  lest  they  should  confess  they  have  formerly 
done  amiss :  and  he  that  observes  how  much  evil  is 
done,  and  how  many  heresies  are  risen,  and  how  much 
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obstinacy  and  unreasonable  perseverance  in  folly  dwells 
in  the  world  upon  the  stock  of  pride,  may  easily  con- 
clude that  no  learning  is  sufficient  to  make  a  proud  man 
understand  the  truth  of  God,  unless  he  first  learn  to  be 
humble.  But  obedite  et  intelligetis  (saith  the  prophet), 
obey  and  be  humble ;  leave  the  foolish  affections  of  sin, 
and  then  ye  shall  understand.  That  is  the  first  par- 
ticular ;  all  remaining  affections  to  sin  hinder  the  learn- 
ing and  understanding  of  the  things  of  God. 

2.  He  that  means  to  understand  the  will  of  God  and 
the  truth  of  religion  must  lay  aside  "  all  inordinate 
affections  to  the  world,"  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  Saint  Paul 
complained  that  there  was  €t  at  that  day  a  veil  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  Jews  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ; "  they  looked  for  a  temporal  prince  to  be  their 
Messias,  and  their  affections  and  hopes  dwelt  in  secular 
advantages :  and  so  long  as  that  veil  was  there,  they 
could  not  see,  and  they  would  not  accept  the  poor  de- 
spised Jesus. 

For  the  things  of  the  world,  besides  that  they  en- 
tangle one  another,  and  make  much  business,  and  spend 
much  time,  they  also  take  up  the  attentions  of  a  man's 
mind,  and  spend  his  faculties,  and  make  them  trifling 
and  secular  with  the  very  handling  and  conversation. 
And  therefore  the  Pythagoreans  taught  their  disciples 
'Xjoopurfjubv  airb  rod  aob/Jbaros,  sis  to  koK&s  <f>iXo<ro<f>e2v,  a 
separation  from  the  things  of  the  body,  if  they  would 
purely  find  out  truth  and  the  excellencies  of  wisdom. 
Had  not  he  lost  his  labour  that  would  have  discoursed 
wisely  to  Apicius,  and  told  him  of  the  books  of  fate,  and 
the  secrets  of  the  other  world,  the  abstractions  of  the 
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soul  and  its  brisker  immortality,  that  saints  and  angels 
eat  not,  and  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  lives  for  ever  upon 
wisdom,   and  holiness,  and  contemplation?     The  fat 
glutton  would  have  stared  awhile  upon  the  preacher, 
and  then  have  fallen  asleep.     But  if  you  had  discoursed 
well  and  knowingly  of  a  lamprey,  a  large  mullet,  or  a 
boar,  animal  propter  convivia  natum,  and  have  sent  him 
a  cook  from  Asia  to  make  new  sauces,  he  would  have 
attended  carefully,  and  taken  in  your  discourses  greedily. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  questions  and  secrets  of  Christianity ; 
which   made  St.  Paul*  ^vhen  he  intended  to  convert 
Felix,    discourse    first    with    him     about  temperance, 
righteousness,  and  judgment  to  come.     He  began  in  the 
right  point ;  he  knew  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ  crucified  to  an  intemperate  person,  to  an 
usurper  of  other  men's  rights,  to  one  whose  soul  dwelt 
in  the  world,  and  cared  not  for  the  sentence  of  the  last 
day.     The  philosophers  began  their  wisdom  with- the 
meditation  of  death,  and  St.  Paul  his  with  the  discourse 
-of  the  day  of  judgment :  to  take  the  heart  off  from  this 
world  and  the  amiabilities  of  it,  which  dishonour  and 
baffle   the  understanding,  and  made   Solomon  himself 
become  a  child  and  fooled  into  idolatry  by  the  prettiness 
-of  a  talking  woman.     Men  now-a-days  love  not  a  re- 
ligion that  will  cost  them  dear.     If  your  doctrine  calls 
upon  men  to  part  with  any  considerable  part  of  their 
estates,  you  must  pardon  them  if  they  cannot  believe 
you ;  they  understand  it  not.   I  shall  give  you  one  great 
instance  of  it. 

*     When  we  consider  the  infinite  unreasonableness  that 
is  in  the  Popish  religion,  how  against  common  sense 
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their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is,  how  against  the 
common  experience  of  human  nature  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Pope's  infallibility,  how  against  Scripture  is  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences  and  purgatory,  we  may  well 
think  it  a  wonder  that  no  more  men  are  persuaded  to 
leave  such  unlearned  follies.     But  then,  on  the  other 
ride,  the  wonder  will  cease,  if  we  mark  how  many  tem- 
poral ends  are  served  by  these  doctrines.     If  you  destroy 
the   doctrine  of  purgatory  and  indulgences,  you  take 
away  the  priest's  income,  and  make  the  see  apostolic  to 
be  poor ;  if  you  deny  the  Pope's  infallibility,  you  will 
despise  his  authority,  and  examine  his  propositions,  and 
discover  his  failings,  and  put  him  to  answer  hard  argu- 
ments, and  lessen  his  power:  and,  indeed,  when  we  ran 
through  all  the  propositions  of  difference  between  them 
and  us,  and  see  that  in  every  one  of  them  they  serve 
an  end  of  money  or  of  power,  it  will  be  very  visible 
that  the  way  to  confute  them  is  not  by  learned  disputa- 
tions, (for  we  see  they  have  been  too  long  without 
effect,  and  without  prosperity,)  the  men  must  be  cured 
of  their  affections  to  the  world,  ut  nudi  nudum  sequantur 
crucifixum,  that  with  naked  and  divested  affections  they 
might  follow  the  naked  crucified  Jesus,  and  then  they 
would  soon  learn  the  truths  of  God,  which  till  then  will 
be   impossible  to  be   apprehended.      'Ev  irpoovroirjo-ii, 
iffrryqaecos  ret  savrov  Trapaurdryoixriv,  Men  (as  St.  Basil 
says),  when  they  expound  Scripture,  always  bring  in 
something  of  themselves ;  but  till  there  be  (as  one  said) 
avafiaGis  sk  tov  <rm)\aiov,  a  rising  out  from  their  own 
seats,  until  they  go  out  from  their  dark  dungeons,  they 
can  never  see  the  light  of  heaven.     And  how  many 
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men  are  there  amongst  us  who  are  therefore  enemies 
to  the  religion,  because  It  seems  to  be  against  their 
profit  ?  The  argument  of  Demetrius  is  unanswerable ; 
by  this  craft  they  get  their  livings:  leave  them  in 
their  livings,  and  they  will  let  your  religion  alone ;  if 
not,  they  think  they  have  reason  to  speak  against  it. 
When  men's  souls  are  possessed  with  the  world,  their 
souls  cannot  be  invested  with  holy  truths.  Xptf  airb 
tovt&v  avTtfP  tyv)(r)v  ^fvypvaOcu^  as  St.  Isidore  said :  the 
soul  must  be  informed,  insouled,  or  animated  with  the 
propositions  that  you  put  in,  or  you  shall  never  do  any 
good,  or  get  disciples  to  Christ.  Now,  because  a  man 
cannot  serve  two  masters ;  because  he  cannot  vigorously 
attend  two  objects ;  because  there  can  be  but  one  soul 
in  any  living  creature ;  if  the  world  have  got  possession, 
talk  no  more  of  your  questions,  shut  your  Bibles,  and 
read  no  more  of  the  words  of  God  to  them,  for  "they 
\  cannot  tell  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  of 
the  world."  That  is  the  second  particular:  worldly 
affections  hinder  true  understandings  in  religion. 

3.  No  man,  how  learned  soever,  can  understand  the 
Word  of  God,  or  be  at  peace  in  the  questions  of  re- 
ligion, unless  he  be  a  t€  master  over  his  passions." 

"  Tu  quoque  si  vis  lumine  claro 
1  Cernere  verum,  gaudia  pelle, 

Pelle  Timorem  :  nubila  mens  est 
Vinctaque  frenis  haec  ubi  regnant, 

said  the  wise  Boethius ;  a  man  must  first  learn  himself 

I>efore  he  can  learn  God.     Tua  tefallit  Imago:  nothing 

\    deceives  a  man  so  soon  as  a  man's  self;  when  a  man  is 

-    (that  I  may  use  Plato's  expression)  avfiirs^vpiiivos  ty 

VOL.  I.  L 
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ysviash  mingled  with  his  nature  and  his  congenial  in- 
firmities of  anger  and  desire,  he  can  never  have  any 
thing  but  afivSpop  Sogav,  a  knowledge  partly  moral  and 
partly  natural :  his  whole  life  is  but  imagination ;  hk 
knowledge  is  inclination  and  opinion;    he  judges  of 
heavenly  things  by  the  measures  of  his  fears  and  his 
desires,  and  his  reason  is  half  of  it  sense,  and  detennin- 
able  by  the  principles  of  sense.     Efryg  Zti  <f>c\oao<f>eh  b 
iraOecn,  then  a  man  learns  well  when  he  is  a  philosopher 
in  his  passions.  *     Passionate  men  are  to  be  taught  the 
first  elements  of  religion :  and  let  men  pretend  to  as  much 
learning  as  they  please,  they  must  begin  again  at  Christ's 
cross ;  they  must  learn  true  mortification  and  crucifixion 
of  their  anger  and  desires  before  they  can  be  good 
scholars  in  Christ's  school,  or  be  admitted  into  the  more 
secret  inquiries  of  religion,  or  profit  in  spiritual  under- 
standing.    It  was  an  excellent  proverb  of  the  Jews, 
In  passionibus  Spiritus  Sanctus  non  habitat,  the  Holy 
Ghost  never  dwells  in  the  house  of  passion.     Truth 
enters  into  the  heart  of  man  when  it  is  empty  and  clean, 
and  still ;  but  when  the  mind  is  shaken  with  passion  as 
with  a  storm,  you  can  never  hear  the  "  voice  of  the 
charmer,  though  he  charm  very  wisely : "  and  you  will 
very  hardly  sheath  a  sword  when  it  is  held  by  a  loose 
and  paralytic  arm.     He  that  means  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  God's  wisdom  must  be,  as  Plato  says,  ttjp  \oyucrjp 
gorjv  ovauo/jJvos,  his  soul  must  be  consubstantiated  with 
reason,  not  invested  with  passion :  to  him  that  is  other- 
wise things  are  but  in  the  dark,  his  notion  is  obscure 
and  his  sight  troubled ;  and  therefore,  though  we  often 

a  Nazianz.  ad.  Philagrium. 
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meet  with  passionate  fools,  yet  we  seldom  or  never  hear 
of  a  very  passionate  wise  man. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  first  part  of  my  under- 
taking, and  proved  to  you  that  our  evil  life  is  the  cause 
of  our  controversies  and  ignorances  in  religion  and  of 
the  things  of  God.  You  see  what  hinders  us  from 
becoming  good  divines.  But  all  this  while  we  are  but 
in  the  preparation  to  the  mysteries  of  godliness ;  when 
we  have  thrown  off  all  affections  to  sin ;  when  we  have 
stripped  ourselves  from  all  fond  adherences  to  the  things 
of  the  world,  and  have  broken  the  chains  and  dominion 
of  our  passions,  then  we  may  say  with  David,  JEcce 
paratum  est  cor  meum,  Deus ;  "  My  heart  is  ready,  O 
fiod,  my  heart  is  ready  : "  then  we  may  say,  "  Speak, 
Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth;"  but  we  are  not  yet 
instructed.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  inquire  what 
is  that  immediate  principle  or  means  by  which  we  shall 
certainly  and  infallibly  be  led  into  all  truth,  and  be 
taught  the  mind  of  God,  and  understand  all  his  secrets ; 
and  this  is  worth  our  knowledge.  I  cannot  say  that 
this  will  end  your  labours,  and  put  a  period  to  your 
studies,  and  make  your  learning  easy ;  it  may  possibly 
increase  your  labour,  but  it  will  make  it  profitable ;  it 
will  not  end  your  studies,  but  it  will  direct  them;  it 
will  not  make  human  learning  easy,  but  it  will  make  it 
"wise  unto  salvation,"  and  conduct  it  into  true  notices 
and  ways  of  wisdom. 

I  am  now  to  describe  to  you  the  right  way  of  know- 
ledge :  Qui  facit  voluntatem  Patris  mei  (saith  Christ), 
that  is  the  way ;  "  do  God's  will,  and  you  shall  under- 

L  2 
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stand  God's  word."    And  it  was  an  excellent  saying  of 
St.  Peter,  "  Add  to  your  feith  virtue,  &c     If  these 
things  be  in  you  and  abound,  ye  shall  not  be  unfruitful 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."*    For  in 
this  case  it  is  not  enough  that  our  hindrances  of  know- 
ledge are  removed ;  for  that  is  but  the  opening  of  the 
covering  of  the  Book  of  God ;  but  when  it  is  opened,  it  is 
written  with  a  hand  that  every  eye  cannot  read.  Though  |* 
the  windows  of  the  east  be  open,  yet  every  eye  cannot 
behold  the  glories  of  the  sun :  'O<f>0a\fib9  fit)  rjTaostfyt 
yiv6fi6V09  fjkiov  ov  fiXfarei,  saith  Plotinus ;  the  eye  that 
is  not  made  solar  cannot  see  the  sun ;  the  eye  must  be 
fitted  to  the  splendour :   and  it  is  not  the  wit  of  the 
man,  but  the  spirit  of  the  man ;  not  so  much  his  head 
as  his  heart,  that  learns  the  Divine  philosophy. 

1.  Now  in  this  inquiry  I  must  take  one  thing  for  a 
prcecoffnitum,  that  every  good  man  is  SeoSiSatcTo?,  he  is 
"  taught  of  God : "  and,  indeed,  unless  he  teach  us  we 
shall  make  but  ill  scholars  ourselves,  and  worse  guides  to 
others.  Nemo  potest  Deum  scire,  nisi  a  Deo  doceatwr, 
said  St.  Irenaeus  (lib.  vi.  cap.  xiii.) :  If  God  teaches  us, 
then  all  is  well ;  but  if  we  do  not  learn  wisdom  at  His 
feet,  from  whence  should  we  have  it  ?  it  can  come  from 
no  other  spring.  And  therefore  it  naturally  followB, 
that  by  how  much  nearer  we  are  to  God,  by  so  much 
better  we  are  like  to  be  instructed. 

But  this  being  supposed,  as  being  most  evident,  we 
can  easily  proceed  by  wonderful  degrees  and  steps  of 
progression  in  the  economy  of  this  Divine  philosophy; 
for, 

•  2  Pet  L 
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2.  There  is  in  every  righteous  man  a  new  vital  prin- 
ciple ;  the  Spirit  of  grace  is  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  and 
teaches  us  by  secret  inspirations,  by  proper  arguments, 
by  actual  persuasions,  by  personal  applications,  by  effects 
and  energies ;  and  as  the  soul  of  a  man  is  the  cause  of 
all  his.  vital  operations,  so  is  the  Spirit  of  God  the  life 
of  that  life,  and  the  cause  of  all  actions  and  productions 
spiritual :  and  the  consequence  of  this  is  what  St.  John 
tells  us  of,  "Ye  have  received  the  unction  from  above,  and 
that  anointing  teacheth  you  all  things." a    All  things  of 
some  one  kind ;  that  is,  certainly,  "  all  things  that  per* 
tain  to  life  and  godliness;"  all  that  by  which  a  man 
is  wise  and  happy.     We  see  this  by  common  expe- 
rience.    Unless  the  soul  have  a  new  life  put  into  it, 
wdees  there  be  a  vital  principle  within,  unless  the  Spirit 
of  life  be  the  informer  of  the  spirit  of  the  man,  the  Word 
of  God  will  be  as  dead  in  the  operation  as  the  body  in 
its  powers  and  possibilities.     Sol  et  homo  generant  ho- 
wrinem,  eaith  our  philosophy:    a  man  alone  does  not 
beget  a  man,  but  a  man  and  the  sun;  for  without  the 
influence  of  the  celestial  bodies  all  natural  actions  are 
ineffective ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  operations  of  the  soul. 

Which  principle  divers  fanatics,  both  among  us  and 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  misunderstanding,  look  for  new 
revelations,  and  expect  to  be  conducted  by  ecstasy,  and 
will  not  pray  but  in  a  transfiguration,  and  live  upon 
raptures  and  extravagant  expectations,  and  separate 
themselves  from  the  conversation  of  men  by  affectations, 
by  new  measures  and  singularities,  and  destroy  order, 
and  despise  government,  and  live  upon  illiterate  phan- 

*  1  John,  iL  27. 
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tasms  and  ignorant  discourses.     These   men  do  ijreu- 
bsadai  rh  arycov  ttvsv/jloj  "they  belie  the  Holy  Ghost :* 
for  the  Spirit  of  God  makes  men  wise;  it  is  an  evil 
spirit  that  makes  them  fools.     The  Spirit  of  God  makes 
us  "wise  unto  salvation:"  it  does  not  spend  its  holy 
influences  in  disguises  and  convulsions  of  the    under- 
standing:   God's   Spirit  does  not  destroy  reason,  but 
heightens  it ;   he  never  disorders  the  beauties  of  go- 
vernment, but  is  a  God  of  order;  it  is  the  spirit  of 
humility,  and  teaches  no  pride;  he  is  to  be  found  in 
churches  and  pulpits,  upon  altars,  and  in  the  doctors' 
chairs ;  not  in  conventicles  and  mutinous  corners  of  a 
house :  he  goes  in  company  with  his  own  ordinances, 
and  makes  progressions  by  the  measures  of  life ;  his  I 
infusions  are  just  as  our  acquisitions,  and  his  graces 
pursue  the  methods  of  nature :  that  which  was  imperfect 
he  leads  on  to  perfection,  and  that  which  was  weak  he 
makes  strong :  he  opens  the  heart,  not  to  receive  mur- 
murs or  to  attend  to  secret  whispers,  but  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  then  he  opens  the  heart,  and  creates 
a  new  one;  and  without  this  new  creation,  this  new 
principle  of  life,  we  may  hear  the  Word  of  God,  but 
we  can  never  understand  it ;  we  hear  the  sound,  but 
are  never  the  better ;  unless  there  be  in  our  hearts  a 
secret  conviction  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Gospel  it- 
self is  a  dead  letter,  and  worketh  not  in  us  the  light  and 
righteousness  of  God. 

Do  not  we  see  this  by  daily  experience  ?  Even  those 
things  which  a  good  man  and  an  evil  man  know,  they 
do  not  know  them  both  alike.  A  wicked  man  does 
know  that  good  is  lovely,  and  sin  is  of  an  evil  and  de- 
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structive  nature ;  and  when  he  is  reproved  he  is  con- 
vinced ;  and  when  he  is  observed  he  is  ashamed ;  and 
when  he  has  done  he  is  unsatisfied ;  and  when  he  pur- 
sues his  sin  he  does  it  in  the  dark.     Tell  him  he  shall 
die,  and  he  sighs  deeply,  but  he  knows  it  as  well  as  you ; 
proceed,  and  say,  that  after  death  comes  judgment,  and 
the  poor  man  believes  and  trembles ;  he  knows  that  God 
is  angry  with  him ;  and  if  you  tell  him  that  for  aught 
he  knows  he  may  be  in  hell  to-morrow,  he  knows  that 
it  is  an  intolerable  truth,  but  it  is  also  undeniable.   And 
yet,  after  all  this,  he  runs  to  commit  his  sin  with  as 
certain  an  event  and  resolution  as  if  he  knew  no  argu- 
ment against  it:  these  notices  of  things  terrible  and 
true  pass  through  his  understanding  as  an  eagle  through 
the  air ;  as  long  as  her  flight  lasted  the  air  was  shaken, 
I  but  there  remains  no  path  behind  her. 
[      Now  since  at  the  same  time  we  see  other  persons,  not 
.  so  learned  it  may  be,  not  so  much  versed  in  Scriptures, 
yet   they  say  a  thing  is  good  and  lay  hold   of  it; 
they  believe  glorious  things  of  heaven,  and  they  live 
accordingly,  as  men  that  believe  themselves;   half  a 
word  is  enough  to  make  them  understand,  a  nod  is  a 
sufficient  reproof;  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  the  singing  of 
a  lark,  the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  the  washing  their 
hands,  are  to  them  competent  memorials  of  religion,  and 
warnings  of  their  duty.     What  is  the  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference ?   They  both  read  the  Scriptures,  they  read  and 
hear  the  same  sermons,  they  have  capable  understand- 
ings, they  both  believe  what  they  hear  and  what  they 
read,  and  yet  the  event  is  vastly  different.     The  reason 
is  that  which  I  am  now  speaking  of;  the  one  understands 
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by  one  principle,  the  other  by  another;  the  one  under- 
stands by  nature,  and  the  other  by  grage;  the  one  by 
human  learning,  and  the  other  by  divine;  the  one  react 
the  Scriptures  without,  and  the  other  within ;  the  one 
understands  as  a  son  of  man,  the  other  as  a  son  of 
God ;  the  one  perceives  by  the  proportions  of  the  world, 
and  the  other  by  the  measures  of  the  Spirit ;  the  one 
understands  by  reason,   and  the  other  by  love ;  and 
therefore  he  does  not  only  understand  the  sermons  of 
the  Spirit,  and  perceives  their  meaning ;  but  he  pierces 
deeper,  and  knows  the  meaning  of  that  meaning ;  that 
is,  the  secret  of  the  Spirit,  that  which  is  spiritually  dis- 
cerned, that  which  gives  life  to  the  proposition,  and 
activity  to  the  soul.   And  the  reason  is,  because  he  hath 
a  divine  principle  within  him,  and  a  new  understanding; 
that  is  plainly,  he  hath  love,   and  that  is  more  thm 
knowledge;  as  was  rarely  well  observed  by  St.  Paul, 
"  Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth ; "  that  is, 
charity  makes  the  best  scholars.     No  sermons  can  edify 
you,  no  scriptures  can  build  you  up  a  holy  building  to 
God,  unless  the  love  of  God  be  in  your  hearts,  and  pt»r 
rify  your  souls  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit 
But  so  it  is  in  the  regions  of  stars,  where  a  vast  body 
of  fire  is  so  divided  by  eccentric  motions,  that  it  looks 
as  if  nature  had  parted  them  into  orbs  and  round  shells 
of  plain  and  purest  materials.     But  where  the  cause  is 
simple  and  the  matter  without  variety,  the  motions  must 
be  uniform ;  and  in  heaven  we  should  either  espy  no 
motion,  or  no  variety.     But  God,  who  designed  the 
heavens  to  be  the  causes  of  all  changes  and  motions  here 
below,  hath  placed  his  angels  in  their  houses  of  light, 
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and  given  to  every  one  of  his  appointed  officers  a  portion 
of  the  fiery  matter  to  circumagitate  and  roll ;  and  now 
the  wonder  ceases,  for  if  it  be  enquired  why  this  part  of 
the  fire  runs  eastward,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  they 
being  both  indifferent  to  either,  it  is  because  an  angel 
of  God  sits  in  the  centre  and  makes  the  same  matter 
turn,  not  by  the  bent  of  its  own  mobility  and  inclination, 
but  in  order  to  the  needs  of  man,  and  the  great  purposes 
of  God.  And  so  it  is  in  the  understandings  of  men ; 
when  they  all  receive  the  same  notions,  and  are  taught 
by  the  same  master,  and  give  full  consent  to  all  the 
propositions,  and  can  of  themselves  have  nothing  to 
distinguish  them  in  the  events,  it  is  because  God  has 
sent  his  divine  Spirit,  and  kindles  a  new  fire,  and  creates 
t  braver  capacity,  and  applies  the  actives  to  the  passives, 
Mid  blesses  their  operation ;  for  there  is  in  the  heart  of 
man  such  a  dead  sea,  and  an  indisposition  to  holy  flames, 
like  as  in  the  cold  rivers  in  the  north,  so  as  the  fires  will 
not  burn  them,  and  the  sun  itself  will  never  warm  them, 
till  God's  Holy  Spirit  does  from  the  temple  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  bring  a  holy  flame,  and  make  it  shine  and 
burn* 

"  The  natural  man  (saith  the  holy  Apostle)  cannot 
perceive  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  they  are  foolishness 
onto  him,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned  a:  "  for  he 
that  discourses  of  things  by  the  measures  of  sense, 
thinks  nothing  good  but  that  which  is  delicious  to  the 
palate,  or  pleases  the  brutish  part  of  man;  and  there- 
fore, while  he  estimates  the  secrets  of  religion  by  such 
measures,  they  must  needs  seem  as  insipid  as  cork  or 

*  1  Cor.  iL  14. 
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the  uncondited  mushroom,  for  they  have  nothing  at  all 
of  that  in  their  constitution.  A  voluptuous,  person  is 
like  the  dogs  of  Sicily,  so  filled  with  the  deliciousneee 
of  plants  that  grow  in  every  furrow  and  hedge,  that 
they  can  never  keep  the  scent  of  their  game.  'A&Wrw 
avafil^at  vSan  irvp%  ovr&s  olfuu  rpv<fyrjv  teal  Karawfa 
said  St.  Chry80stom,  the  fire  and  water  can  never 
mingle ;  so  neither  can  sensuality  and  the  watchfulness 
and  wise  discerning  of  the  Spirit.  Pilato  interroganti  de 
veritate,  Christus  non  respondit;  when  the  wicked  go- 
vernor asked  of  Christ  concerning  truth,  Christ  gave 
him  no  answer :  he  was  not  fit  to  hear  it. 

He  therefore  who  so  understands  the  words  of  God, 
that  he  not  only  believes  but  loves  the  proposition;  he 
who  consents  with  all  his  heart,  and,  being  convinced  of 
the  truth,  does  also  apprehend  the  necessity,  and  obeys 
the  precept,  and  delights  in  the  discovery,  and  lays  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  reduces  the  notices  of  things 
to  the  practice  of  duty ;  he  who  dares  trust  his  propo* 
sition,  and  drives  it  on  to  the  utmost  issue,  resolving  to 
go  after  it  whithersoever  it  can  invite  him ;  this  man 
walks  in  the  Spirit ;  at  least  thus  far  he  is  gone  towards 
it,  his  understanding  is  brought  in  obsequium  Christi, 
into  the  obedience  of  Christ.  This  is  a  loving  Grod  with 
all  our  mind ;  and  whatever  goes  less  than  this  is  but 
memory,  and  not  understanding ;  or  else  such  notice  of 
things  by  which  a  man  is  neither  the  wiser  nor  the 
better. 

3.  Sometimes  God  gives  to  liis  choicest,  his  most 
elect  and  precious  servants,  a  knowledge  even  of  secret 
things  which  he  communicates  not  to  others.     We  find 
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it  greatly  remarked  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xviiL 
17. :  "  And  the  Lord  said.  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham 
that  thing  that  I  do  ?  "  Why  not  from  Abraham  ?  God 
tells  us,  ver.  xix. :  "  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children  and  his  household  after  him ;  and  they 
shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment. "  And  though  this  be  irregular  and  infrequent, 
yet  it  is  a  reward  of  their  piety,  and  the  proper  increase 
also  of  the  spiritual  man.  We  find  this  spoken  by  God 
to  Daniel,  and  promised  to  be  the  lot  of  the  righteous 
man  in  the  days  of  the  Messias,  Dan.  xii.  10.  "  Many 
shall  be  purified,  and  made  white,  and  tried ;  but  the 
wicked  shall  do  wickedly."  And  what  then  ?  "  None  of 
the  wicked  shall  understand,  but  the  wise  shall  under- 
stand." Where  besides  that  the  wise  man  and  the  wicked 
are  opposed,  plainly  signifying  that  the  wicked  man  is 
a  fool  and  an  ignorant ;  it  is  plainly  said  that  none  of 
the  wicked  shall  understand  the  wisdom  and  mysterious- 
ness  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messias. 

4.  A  good  life  is  the  best  way  to  understand  wisdom 
and  religion,  because  by  the  experiences  and  relishes  of 
religion  there  is  conveyed  to  them  such  a  sweetness,  to 
which  all  wicked  men  are  strangers:  there  is  in  the 
things  of  God  to  them  which  practise  them  a  delicious- 
ness  that  makes  us  love  them,  and  that  love  admits  us 
into  God's  cabinet,  and  strangely  clarifies  the  under- 
standing by  the  purification  of  the  heart.  For  when 
our  reason  is  raised  up  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  it  is 
turned  quickly  into  experience ;  when  our  faith  relies 
upon  the  principles  of  Christ,  it  is  changed  into  vision ; 
and  sp  long  as  we  know  God  only  in  the  ways  of  man, 
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by  contentious  learning,  by  arguing  and  dispute,  we  see 
nothing  but  the  shadow  of  him,  and  in  that  shadow  we 
meet  with  many  dark  appearances,  little  certainty,  and 
much  conjecture.  But  when  we  know  him  Xoyq>  cm* 
fawiKW)  yaXijvrj  voepa,  with  the  eyes  of  holiness  and 
the  intuition  of  gracious  experiences,  with  a  quiet  spirit 
and  the  peace  of  enjoyment ;  then  we  shall  hear  what 
we  never  heard,  and  see  what  our  eyes  never  saw ;  then 
the  mysteries  of  godliness  shall  be  opened  unto  us,  and 
clear  as  the  windows  of  the  morning.  And  this  is  rarely 
well  expressed  by  the  Apostle,  "  If  we  stand  up  from 
the  dead  and  awake  from  sleep,  then  Christ  shall  give 
us  light."  a 

For  although  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  written 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  yet  they  are  written  within  and 
without :  and  besides  the  light  that  shines  upon  the  face 
of  them,  unless  there  be  a  light  shining  within  our 
hearts,  unfolding  the  leaves,  and  interpreting  the  mys- 
terious sense  of  the  Spirit,  convincing  our  consciences 
and  preaching  to  our  hearts,  to  look  for  Christ  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Gospel,  is  to  look  for  the  living  amongst 
the  dead.  There  is  a  life  in  them,  but  that  life  is  (ac* 
cording  to  St.  Paul's  expression)  hid  with  Christ  in 
God :  and  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  be  the  promo-candus, 
we  shall  never  draw  it  forth. 

Human  learning  brings  excellent  ministries  towards 
this :  it  is  admirably  useful  for  the  reproof  of  heresies, 
for  the  detection  of  fallacies,  for  the  letter  of  the  Scrip* 
ture,  for  collateral  testimonies,  for  exterior  advantages; 
but  there  is  something  beyond  this,  that  human  learn* 

a  Eph.  v.  14. 
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ing,  without  the  addition  of  divine,  can  never  reach. 
Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  the  holy  men  of  God  contemplated  the  glories  of 
God  in  the  admirable  order,  motion,  and  influences  of 
the  heaven:  but  besides  all  this,  they  were  taught 
of  God  something  far  beyond  these  prettinesses.  Py- 
thagoras read  Moses's  books,  and  so  did  Plato ;  and  yet 
they  became  not  proselytes  of  the  religion,  though  they 
were  learned  scholars  of  such  a  master.  The  reason  is, 
because  that  which  they  drew  forth  from  thence  was 
not  the  life  and  secret  of  it. 

"  Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses. 

There  is  a  secret  in  these  books  which  few  men,  none 
but  the  godly,  did  understand;  and  though  much  of 
this  secret  is  made  manifest  in  the  Gospel,  yet  even 
here,  also,  there  is  a  letter  and  there  is  a  spirit ;  still 
there  is  a  reserve  for  God's  secret  ones,  even  all  those 
deep  mysteries  which  the  Old  Testament  covered  in 
figures,  and  stories,  and  names,  and  prophecies,  and 
which  Christ  hath,  and  by  his  Spirit  will  yet  reveal 
more  plainly  to  all  that  will  understand  them  by  their 
proper  measures.     For  although  the  Gospel  is  infinitely 
more  legible  and  plain  than  the  obscurer  leaves  of  the 
law,  yet  there  is  a  seal  upon  them  also,  "  which  seal  no 
man  shall  open  but  he  that  is  worthy.  *    "We  may  un- 
derstand something  of  it  by  the  three  children  of  the 
eaptivity ;  they  were  all  skilled  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  so  was  Daniel ;  but  there  was  something 
beyond  that  in  him :  "  the  wisdom  of  the  most  high 
God  was  in  him,"  and  that  taught  him  a  learning  beyond 
his  learning. 
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In  all  Scripture  there  is  a  spiritual  sense,  a  spiritual 
cabala,  which  as  it  tends  directly  to  holiness,  so  it  u 
best  and  truest  understood  by  the  sons  of  the  Spirit, 
who  love  God,  and  therefore  know  him*  TvSxris  sKatrrw 
Si*  ofjLoioTqra  ylveraiy  everything  is  best  known  by  it* 
own  similitudes  and  analogies. 

But  I  must  take  some  other  time  to  speak  fully  of 
these  things.  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  say,  and 
then  I  shall  make  my  applications  of  this  doctrine,  and 
so  conclude. 

5.  Lastly,  there  is  a  sort  of  God's  dear  servants  who 
walk  in  perfectness,  who  "  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear 
of  God ; "  and  they  have  a  degree  of  clarity  and  divine 
knowledge  more  than  we  can  discourse  of,  and  more 
certain  than  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  brighter 
than  the  sun,  and  indeficient  as  the  light  of  heaven, 
This  is  called  by  the  Apostle  the  airavyao-fia  rod  ©aw). 
Christ  is  this  brightness  of  God,  manifested  in  thfi 
hearts  of  his  dearest  servants. 

'AAA*  iyk  is  KaOapwv  fitpfawv  <pp4va  vupabv  owdirro) 

EvfmOirjs. 

But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  at  this  time,  for  this 
is  to  be  felt,  and  not  to  be  talked  of;  and  they  that 
never  touched  it  with  their  finger  may  secretly,  perhaps, 
laugh  at  in  their  heart,  and  be  never  the  wiser.  All 
that  I  shall  now  say  of  it  is,  that  a  good  man  is  united 
unto  God  icivrpov  /civrp<p  <Tvvdyjras9  as  a  flame  touches  a 
flame,  and  combines  into  splendour  and  to  glory  ;  so  is 
the  spirit  of  a  man  united  unto  Christ  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  These  are  the  friends  of  God,  and  they  best 
know  God's  mind,  and  they  only  that  are  so  know  hoif 
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much  such  men  do  know.  They  haye  a  special "  unction 
from  above."  So  that  now  you  are  come  to  the  top  of 
all;  this  is  the  highest  round  of  the  ladder,  and  the 
angels  stand  upon  it :  they  dwell  in  love  and  contempla- 
tion, they  worship  and  obey,  but  dispute  not:  and 
our  quarrels  and  impertinent  wranglings  about  religion 
are  nothing  else  but  the  want  of  the  measures  of  this 
state.  Our  light  is  like  a  candle,  every  wind  of  vain 
doctrine  blows  it  out,  or  spends  the  wax,  and  makes  the 
light  tremulous ;  but  the  lights  of  heaven  are  fixed  and 
bright,  and  shine  for  ever. 

But  that  we  may  speak  not  only  things  mysterious, 
but  things  intelligible ;  how  does  it  come  to  pass,  by 
what  means  and  what  economy  is  it  effected,  that  a  holy 
life  is  the  best  determination  of  all  questions,  and  the 
surest  way  of  knowledge  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a 
godly  man  is  better  enabled  to  determine  the  questions  of 
purgatory  or  transubstantiation  ?  Is  the  gift  of  chastity 
the  best  way  to  reconcile  Thomas  and  Scotus  ?  And  is 
a  temperate  man  always  a  better  scholar  than  a  drunkard? 
To  this  I  answer,  that  in  all  things  in  which  true 
wisdom  consists,  holiness,  which  is  the  best  wisdom,  is 
the  surest  way  of  understanding  them.     And  this  — 

1.  Is  effected  by  holiness  as  a  proper  and  natural  in- 
strument ;  for,  naturally,  every  thing  is  best  discerned 
by  its  proper  light  and  congenial  instrument. 

Taly  ixkv  yap  yaiav  ow&irafiw,  titian  5*  ffiwp. 

For  as  the  eye  sees  visible  objects,  and  the  understand- 
ing perceives  the  intellectual,  so  does  the  Spirit  the 
things  of  the  Spirit.  "  The  natural  man,"  saith  St.  Paul, 
"  knows  not  the  things  of  God,  for  they  are  spiritually 
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discerned ; "  that  is,  they  are  discovered  by  a  proper 
light;  and  concerning  these  things  an  unsanctified  man 
discourses  pitifully,  with  an  imperfect  idea,  as  a  blind 
man  does  of  light  and  colours  which  he  never  saw. 

A  good  man,  though  unlearned  in  secular  notices,  ii 
like  the  windows  of  the  temple,  narrow  without,  and 
broad  within ;  he  sees  not  so  much  of  what  profits  not 
abroad,  but  whatsoever  is  within,  and  concerns  religion 
and  the  glorifications  of  God,  that  he  sees  with  a  broad 
inspection.  But  all  human  learning  without  God  is 
but  blindness  and  ignorant  folly. 

But  when  it  is  Bucacoovyrj  fisSafifidvos  eU  fi&dos  irp 
akijOeUis,  righteousness  dipped  in  the  wells  of  truth, 
it  is  like  an  eye  of  gold  in  a  rich  garment,  or  like  the 
light  of  heaven :  it  shows  itself  by  its  own  splendour. 
What  learning  is  it  to  discourse  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  sacrament,  if  you  do  not  feel  the  virtue  of  it? 
And  the  man  that  can  with  eloquence  and  subtlety 
discourse  of  the  instrumental  efficacy  of  baptismal 
waters,  talks  ignorantly  in  respect  of  him  who  hath 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  within,  and  is  cleansed 
by  the  purifications  of  the  Spirit.  If  the  ques- 
tion concern  anything  that  can  perfect  a  man  and 
make  him  happy,  all  that  is  the  proper  knowledge  and 
notice  of  the  good  man.  How  can  a  wicked  man  un- 
derstand the  purities  of  the  heart?  and  how  can  an  evil 
and  unworthy  communicant  tell  what  it  is  to  have  re- 
ceived Christ  by  faith,  to  dwell  with  him,  to  be  united 
to  him,  to  receive  him  in  his  heart  ?  The  good  man 
only  understands  that :  the  one  sees  the  colour,  and  the 
other  feels  the  substance ;   the  one  discourses  of  the 
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aent,  and  the  other  receives  Christ;  the  one  dis- 
ss for  or  against  transubstantiation,  but  the  good 
3els  himself  to  be  changed,  and  so  joined  to  Christ; 
e  only  understands  the  true  of  sense  of  transub- 
ition  while  he  becomes  to  Christ  bone  of  his  bone, 
>f  his  flesh,  and  of  the  same  spirit  with  his  Lord* 
t  talk  much  of  reformation,  and  (blessed  be  God !) 
ve  have  felt  the  good  of  it;  but  of  late  we  have 
*1  under  the  name  and  pretension.  The  woman 
>st  her  groat,  everrit  domum,  not  evertit;  she  swept 
>use,  she  did  not  turn  the  house  out  of  doors, 
was  but  an  ill  reformation  that  untiled  the  roof 
roke  the  walls,  and  was  digging  down  the  founda- 

w,  among  all  the  pretensions  of  reformation,  who 
ill  better  what  is  and  what  is  not  true  reform- 

than  he  that  is  truly  reformed  himself?  He 
i  what  pleases  God,  and  can  best  tell  by  what  in- 
jnts  he  is  reconciled.  "  The  mouth  of  the  just 
tth  forth  wisdom,  and  the  lips  of  the  righteous 
what  is  acceptable a,"  saith  Solomon.  He  cannot 
ened  by  names  of  things,  and  feels  that  reform- 
to  be  imposture  that  is  sacrilegious ;  himself  is 
e  and  obedient,  and  therefore  knows  that  is  not 
that  persuades  to  schism  and  disobedience;  and 
>f  the  questions  of  Christendom  are  such  which 

are  good  for  nothing,  and  therefore  to  be  laid 
or  if  they  be  complicated  with  action,  and  are 
ries  of  practice,  no  man  can  judge  them  so  well 
t  spiritual  man.     That  which  best  pleases  God, 

a  Prov.  x.  31,  32. 
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that  which  does  good  to  our  neighbour,  that  whicb 
teaches  sobriety,  that  which  combines  with  government, 
that  which  speaks  honour  of  God,  and  does  him  honour, 
that  only  is  truth.  Holiness,  therefore,  is  a  proper  and 
natural  instrument  of  Divine  knowledge,  and  mntf 
needs  be  the  best  way  of  instruction  in  the  questions  of 
Christendom,  because  in  the  most  of  them  a  duty  is 
complicated  with  the  proposition. 

No  man  that  intends  to  live  holily  can  ever  suffer 
any  pretences  of  religion  to  be  made  to  teach  him  to 
fight  against  his  king.     And  when  the  men  of  Geneva 
turned  their  bishop  out  of  doors,  they  might  easily  have 
considered  that  the  same  person  was  their  prince  too; 
and  that  must  needs  be  a  strange  religion  that  rose  up 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the  same  time :  but  that 
hath  been  the  method  ever  since.    There  was  no  church 
till  then  was  ever  governed  without  an  apostle  or  a 
bishop ;  and  since  then,  they  who  go  from  their  bishop 
have  said  very  often  to  their  king  too,  nolumus  hunc 
regnare.     And  when  we  see  men  pretending  religion, 
and  yet  refuse  to  own  the  king's  supremacy,  they  may, 
upon  the  stock  of  holiness,  easily  reprove  their  own 
folly,  by  considering  that  such  recusancy  does  introduce 
into  our  churches  the  very  worst,  the  most  intolerable 
parts  of  popery ;  for  perfect  submission  to  kings  is  the 
glory  of  the  Protestant  cause :  and  really  the  reprove- 
able  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  by  nothing  so 
much  confuted,  as  that  they  destroy  good  life  by  con- 
sequent and  evident  deduction,  as  by  an  induction  of 
particulars  were  easy  to  make  apparent  if  this  were  the 
proper  season  for  it. 
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2.  Holiness  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  learning 
all  wisdom  and  holiness,  bnt  for  the  discerning  that 
trhich  is  wise  and  holy  from  what  is  trifling  and  useless 
and  contentious ;  and  to  one  of  these  heads  all  ques- 
tions will  return ;  and  therefore,  in  all,  from  holiness  we 
lave  the  best  instructions.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
text  particle  of  the  general  consideration.  For  that 
rhich  we  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  this 
ew  nature,  this  vital  principle  within  us,  it  is  that 
rhich  is  worth  our  learning ;  not  vain  and  empty,  idle 
ad  insignificant  notions,  in  which  when  you  have 
iboured  till  your  eyes  are  fixed  in  their  orbs,  and  your 
esh  unfixed  from  its  bones,  you  are  no  better  and  no 
riser.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  your  teacher,  he  will 
each  you  such  truths  as  will  make  you  know  and  love 
Jod,  and  become  like  to  him,  and  enjoy  him  for  ever, 
y  passing  from  similitude  to  union  and  eternal  fruition. 
Jut  what  are  you  the  better  if  any  man  should  pretend 
o  teach  you  whether  every  angel  makes  a  species,  and 
rhat  is  the  individuation  of  the  soul  in  the  state  of 
eparation?  What  are  you  the  wiser  if  you  should 
tudy  and  find  out  what  place  Adam  should  for  ever 
lave  lived  in  if  he  had  not  fallen ;  and  what  is  any  man 
he  more  learned  if  he  hears  the  disputes,  whether  Adam 
hould  have  multiplied  children  in  the  state  of  inno- 
ence,  and  what  would  have  been  the  event  of  things  if 
<ne  child  had  been  born  before  his  father's  sin  ? 

Too  many  scholars  have  lived  upon  air  and  empty 
totions  for  many  ages  past,  and  troubled  themselves 
nth  tying  and  untying  knots,  like  hypochondriacs  in 
,  fit  of  melancholy,  thinking  of  nothing,  and  troubling 
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themselves  with  nothing,  and  falling  out  about  nothings) 
and  being  very  wise  and  very  learned  in  things  that  ate 
not  and  work  not,  and  were  never  planted  in  Paradise 
by  the  finger  of  God.     Men's  notions  are  too  often,  like 
the  mules,  begotten  by  equivocal  and  unnatural  gene- 
rations ;  but  they  make  no  species :  they  are  begotten, 
but  they  can  beget  nothing ;  they  are  the  effects  of  long 
study,  but  they  can  do  no  good  when  they  are  produced: 
they  are  not  that  which  Solomon  calls  viam  intelUgentia, 
the  way  of  understanding.     If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  our 
teacher,  we  shall  learn  to  avoid  evil  and  to  do  good,  to 
be  wise  and  to  be  holy,  to  be  profitable  and  careful; 
and  they  that  walk  in  this  way  shall  find  more  peace  in 
their  consciences,  more  skill  in  the  Scriptures,  more 
satisfaction  in  their  doubts,  than  can  be  obtained  by  all 
the  polemical  and  impertinent  disputations  of  the  world. 
And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  can  teach  us  how  vain  a  thing  it 
is  to  do  foolish  things,  he  also  will  teach  us  how  vain  a 
thing  it  is  to  trouble  the  world  with  foolish  questions, 
to  disturb  the  Church  for  interest  or  pride,  to  resist 
government  in  things  indifferent,  to  spend  the  people's 
zeal  in  things  unprofitable,  to  make  religion  to  consist 
in  outsides,  and  opposition  to  circumstances  and  trifling 
regards.     No,  no ;  the  man  that  is  wise,  he  that  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Spirit  of  God,  knows  better  in  what 
Christ's  kingdom  does  consist,  than  to  throw  away  his 
time  and  interest,  and  peace  and  safety ;  for  what  ?  for 
religion  ?  no :  for  the  body  of  religion  ?  not  so  much : 
for  the  garment  of  the  body  of  religion  ?  no,  not  for  so 
much ;  but  for  the  fringes  of  the  garment  of  the  body 
of  religion ;  for  such  and  no  better  are  the  disputes  that 
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trouble  our  discontented  brethren :  they  are  things,  or 
rather  circumstances  and  manners  of  things,  in  which 
the  soul  and  spirit  is  not  at  all  concerned. 

3.  Holiness  of  life  is  the  best  way  of  finding  out 
truth  and  understanding ;  not  only  as  a  natural  medium, 
nor  only  as  a  prudent  medium,  but  as  a  means  by  way 
of  divine  blessing.  "  He  that  hath  my  commandments 
and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me :  and  he  that 
loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him."a  Here  we  have 
a  promise  for  it ;  and  upon  that  we  may  rely. 

The  old  man  that  confuted  the  Arian  priest  by  a  plain 
recital  of  his  creed,  found  a  mighty  power  of  God 
effecting  his  own  work  by  a  strange  manner,  and  by  a 
very  plain  instrument;    it  wrought  a  divine  blessing 
just  as  sacraments  use  to  do ;  and  this  lightning  some- 
times comes  in  a  strange  manner  as  a  peculiar  blessing 
to  good  men.     For  God  kept  the  secrets  of  his  king- 
dom from  the  wise  heathens  and   the  learned  Jews, 
revealing  them  to  babes;  not  because  they  had  less 
learning,  but  because  they  had  more  love :  they  were 
children  and  babes  in  malice,  they  loved  Christ,  and  so 
he  became  to  them  a  light  and  a  glory.     St.  Paul  had 
more  learning  than  they  all ;  and  Moses  was  instructed 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians;  yet  because  he 
was  the  meekest  man  upon  earth,  he  was  also  the  wisest, 
and  to  his  human  learning  in  which  he  was  excellent, 
he  had  a  divine  light  and  excellent  wisdom  superadded 
to  him  by  way  of  spiritual  blessings.     And  St.  Paul, 
though  he  went  very  far  to  the  knowledge  of  many 

a  John,  xiv.  21 . 
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great  and  excellent  truths  by  the  force  of  human  \em> 
ing,  yet  he  was  far  short  of  perfective  truth  and  true 
wisdom  till  he  learned  a  new  lesson  in  a  new  school,  at 
the  feet  of  one  greater  than  his  Gamaliel ;  his  learning 
grew  much  greater,  his  notions  brighter,  his  skill  deeper, 
by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  his  desires,  his  passionate 
desires  after  Jesus. 

The  force  and  use  of  human  learning,  and  of  this 
divine  learning  I  am  now  speaking  of,  are  both  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  xxix.  11,  12.:  "And  the 
vision  of  all  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of  a  book 
that  is  sealed,  which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned, 
saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee :  and  he  saith,  I  cannot, 
for  it  is  sealed.     And  the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that 
is  not  learned,  saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee  :  and  he 
saith,  I  am  not  learned."     He  that  is  no  learned  man, 
who  is  not  bred  up  in  the  schools   of  the   prophets, 
cannot  read  God's  book  for  want  of  learning.      For 
human  learning  is  the  gate  and  first  entrance  of  divine 
vision ;  not  the  only  one  indeed,  but  the  common  gate. 
But  beyond  this  there  must  be  another  learning ;  for 
he  that  is  learned,  bring  the  book  to  him,  and  you  are 
not  much  the  better  as  to  the  secret  part  of  it,  if  the 
book  be  sealed,  if  his  eyes  be  closed,  if  his  heart  be  not 
opened,  if  God  does  not  speak  to  him  in  the  secret  way 
of  discipline.     Human  learning  is  an  excellent  founda- 
tion ;  but  the  top  stone  is  laid  by  love  and  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God.     For  we  may  further  observe,  that 
blindness,  error,  and  ignorance   are   the   punishments 
which   God   sghds   upon   wicked    and    ungodly   men. 
Etiamsi  propter  nostra  intelligenti<B  tarditatem,   et  vita 
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dmeritum  Veritas  nondum  se  apertissime  ostenderit,  was 
St  Austin's  expression:  The  truth  hath  not  yet  been 
manifested  folly  to  us,  by  reason  of  our  demerits ;  our 
tarn  have  hindered  the  brightness  of  the  truth  from 
duning  upon  us.  And  St.  Paul  observes,  that  when 
the  heathens  "gave  themselves  over  to  lusts,  God  gave 
iem  over  to  strong  delusions,  and  to  believe  a  lie." 
Jut  "  God  giveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  sight,  wis- 
lom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy  %"  said  the  wise  Preacher. 
hit  this  is  most  expressly  promised  in  the  New  Testa- 
ient,  and  particularly  in  that  admirable  sermon  which  our 
lessed  Saviour  preached  a  little  before  his  death.  "  The 
Jomforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
ill  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things." b 
Tell,  there  is  our  teacher  told  of  plainly.  But  how 
lall  we  obtain  this  teacher,  and  how  shall  we  be 
wight?  Ver.  15,  16, 17.  Christ  will  "pray  for  us"  that 
re  may  have  this  Spirit.  That  is  well :  but  shall  all 
Ihristians  have  the  Spirit  ?  Yes,  all  that  will  live  like 
ihristians ;  for  so  said  Christ,  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my 
Hnmandments ;  and  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he 
rill  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  may  abide  with 
ou  for  eve? ;  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  the  world 
suinot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth 
im.  Mark  these  things.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  our 
jacher;  he  will  abide  with  us  for  ever  to  be  our 
sacher ;  he  will  teach  us  all  things ;  but  how  ?  If  ye 
>ve  Christ,  if  ye  keep  his  commandments,  but  not  else ; 
*  ye  be  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  worldly  affections,  ye 
annot  see  him,  ye  cannot  know  him.     And  this  is  the 

*  Rom.  L  25,  26.     Eccles.  iL  26.  h  John,  xiv.  26. 
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particular  I  am  now  to  speak  to:  the  way  by  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  teaches  us  in  all  the  ways  and  secrets  of 
God,  is  love  and  holiness. 

Seer  eta  Dei  Deo  nostro  etfiliis  domus  ejus,  God's  secrets 
are  to  himself  and  the  sons  of  his  house,  saith  the  Jewish 
proverb.  Love  is  the  great  instrument  of  Divine  know- 
ledge, that  is,  the  {tyrj/ia  r&v  Siac/cofitvav,  the  height  of 
all  that  is  to  be  taught  or  learned.  Love  is  obedience, 
and  we  learn  his  words  best  when  we  practise  them: 
a  yap  Set  fiavOavovras  ttoluv  ravra  ttoiovvtss  fiav0a¥Ofmt 
said  Aristotle  a ;  those  things  which  they  that  learn  ought 
to  practise,  even  while  they  practise  they  will  best  lean. 
Quisquis  non  venit,  prqfectd  nee  didicit.  Ita  enim  Donu- 
nus  docet  per  Spiritus  gratiam,  ut  quod  quisque  didicerit, 
non  tantum  cognoscendo  videat,  sed  etiam  volendo  appetat 
et  agendo  perficiat*  St.  Austin  De  Gratia  Christi,  lib.  L 
c.  14.  Unless  we  come  to  Christ,  we  shall  never  learn: 
for  so  our  blessed  Lord  teaches  us  by  the  grace  of  his 
Spirit,  that  what  any  one  learns,  he  not  only  sees  it  by 
knowledge,  but  desires  it  by  choice,  and  perfects  it  by 
practice. 

4.  When  this  is  reduced  to  practice  and  experience, 
we  find,  not  only  in  things  of  practice,  but  even  in 
deepest  mysteries,  not  only  the  choicest  and  most  emi- 
nent saints,  but  even  every  good  man  can  best  tell  what 
is  true,  and  best  reprove  an  error. 

He  that  goes  about  to  speak  of  and  to  understand  the 
mysterious  Trinity,  and  does  it  by  words  and  names  of 
man's  invention,  or  by  such  which  signify  contingently, 

a  Lib.  ii.     Ethic,  c.  i. 

b  "  Nullum    bonura  perfecte  noscitur  quod  non  perfecte  amatur." 
Aug.  1.  83.  qu.  de  Gratia  Christi. 
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if  he  reckons  this  mystery  by  the  mythology  of  numbers, 
by  the  cabala  of  letters,  by  the  distinctions  of  the  school, 
and  by  the  weak  inventions  of  disputing  people ;  if  he 
only  talks  of  essences  and  existences,  hypostases  and 
personalities,  distinctions  without  difference,  and  priority 
in  coequalities,  and  unity  in  pluralities,  and  of  superior 
predicates  of  no  larger  extent  than  the  inferior  subjects, 
he  may  amuse  himself,  and  find  his  understanding  will 
be  like  St.  Peter's  upon  the  Mount  of  Tabor  at  the 
Transfiguration.  He  may  build  three  tabernacles  in  his 
head,  and  talk  something,  but  he  knows  not  what.  But 
the  good  man  that  feels  the  power  of  the  Father,  and 
lie  to  whom  the  Son  is  become  "  wisdom,  righteousness, 
eanctification,  and  redemption  "  —  he  in  whose  heart  the 
love  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  spread,  to  whom  God  hath 
communicated  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter;  this 
man,  though  he  understands  nothing  of  that  which  is 
unintelligible,  yet  he  only  understands  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  No  man  can  be  convinced 
well  and  wisely  of  the  article  of  the  holy,  blessed,  and 
undivided  Trinity,  but  he  that  feels  the  mightiness  of 
the  Father  begetting  him  to  a  new  life,  the  wisdom  of 
the  Son  "  building  him  up  in  a  most  holy  faith,"  and 
the  love  of  the  Spirit  of  God  making  him  to  become 
like  unto  God. 

He  that  hath  passed  from  his  childhood  in  grace  under 
the  spiritual  generation  of  the  Father,  and  is  gone  for- 
ward to  be  a  young  man  in  Christ,  strong  and  vigorous 
in  holy  actions  and  holy  undertakings,  and  from  thence 
is  beeome  an  old  disciple,  and  strong  and  grown  old  in 
religion,  and  the  conversation  of  the  Spirit ;  this  man 

VOL.  I.  M 
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best  understands  the  secret  and  undiscernable  economy, 
he  feels  this  unintelligible  mystery,  and  sees  with  his 
heart  what  his  tongue  can  never  express,  and  his  meter 
physics  can  never  prove.  In  these  cases  faith  and  lore 
are  the  best  knowledge,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  best  known 
by  "  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; w  and  if  tin 
kingdom  of  God  be  "  in  us,"  then  we  know  God,  and 
are  known  of  him ;  and  when  we  communicate  of  tin 
Spirit  of  God,  when  we  pray  for  him,  and  have  received 
him,  and  entertained  him,  and  dwelt  with  him,  and 
warmed  ourselves  by  his  holy  fires,  then  we  know  him 
too.  But  there  is  no  other  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  but  this :  and  therefore,  whatever  thing 
is  spoken  of  God  metaphysically,  there  is  no  knowing  of 
God  theologically,  and  as  he  ought  to  be  known,  but  bf 
the  measures  of  holiness,  and  the  proper  light  of  thi 
Spirit  of  God. 

But  in  this  case  experience  is  the  best  learning,  and 
Christianity  is  the  best  institution,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  the  best  teacher,  and  holiness  is  the  greatest  wisdom; 
and  he  that  sins  most  is  the  most  ignorant,  and  thi 
humble  and  obedient  man  is  the  best  scholar.  For  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  a  loving  Spirit,  and  will  not  enter  into 
a  polluted  soul :  but  "  he  that  keepeth  the  law  gettetfc 
the  understanding  thereof,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom*,"  said  the  wise  Ben-Sirach. 
And  now  give  me  leave  to  apply  the  doctrine  to  yoo, 
and  so  I  shall  dismiss  you  from  this  attention. 

Many  ways  have  been  attempted  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  Church  in  matters  of  religion,  and  all 
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the  counsels  of  man  have  yet  proved  ineffective.    Let 
pa  now  try  God's  method ;  let  us  betake  ourselves  to 
live  holily,  and  then  the  Spirit  of  God  will  lead  us  into 
all  truth*     And,  indeed,  it  matters  not  what  religion 
any  man  is  of,  if  he  be  a  villain ;  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
as  it  will  not  save  his  soul,  so  neither  will  it  do  good  to 
the  public   But  this  is  a  sure  rule:  if  the  holy  man  best 
understands  wisdom  and  religion,  then  by  the  propor- 
tions of  holiness  we  shall  best  measure  the  doctrines 
that  are  obtruded  to  the  disturbance  of  our  peace,  and 
the  dishonour  of  the  Gospel.     And  therefore, 

1.  That  is  no  good  religion  whose  principles  destroy 
any  duty  of  religion.  He  that  shall  maintain  it  to  be 
lawful  to  make  a  war  for  the  defence  of  his  opinion,  be 
it  what  it  will,  his  doctrine  is  against  godliness.  Any- 
thing that  is  proud  — r  anything  that  is  peevish  and 
scornful —  anything  that  is  uncharitable,  is  against  the 
iryialvovaa  Si&curtcaXla,  that  "form  of  sound  doctrine*' 
yrhich  the  Apostle  speaks  of.  And  I  remember  thai 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  telling  of  George,  a  proud  and 
factious  minister,  that  he  was  an  informer  against  his 
brethren,  he  says,  he  did  it  oblitus  profession^  sua,  qua 
nU  nisi  justum  suadet  et  lene  ;  he  forgot  his  profession, 
which  teaches  nothing  but  justice  and  meekness,  kind* 
fceaeeas  and  charity.  And  however  Bellarmine  and 
others  are  pleased  to  take  but  indirect  and  imperfect 
notice  of  it,  yet  goodness  is  the  best  note  of  the  true 
Church. 

2.  Ii  is  but  an  ill  sign  of  holiness  when  a  man  is  busy 
in  troubling  himself  and  his  superior  in  little  scruples 
tnd  fantastic  opinions,  about  things  not  concerning  the 
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life  of  religion,  or  the  pleasure  of  God,  or  the  excellencies 
of  the  Spirit.  A  good  man  knows  how  to  please  God, 
how  to  converse  with  him,  how  to  advance  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  set  forward  holiness,  and  the  love 
of  God  and  of  his  brother ;  and  he  knows  also  that  there 
is  no  godliness  in  spending  our  time  and  our  talk,  our 
heart  and  our  spirits,  about  the  garments  and  outsides 
of  religion.  And  they  can  ill  teach  others,  that  do  not 
know  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  these  things;  but 
obedience  may,  and  reductively  that  is  religion :  and  he 
that  for  that  which  is  no  part  of  religion  destroys  relh 
gion :  directly,  by  neglecting  that  duty  that  is  adopted 
into  religion,  is  a  man  of  fancy  and  of  the  world;  but 
he  gives  but  an  ill  account  that  he  is  a  man  of  God,  and  j" 
a  son  of  the  Spirit. 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not ;  fa 
your  labour  and  your  health,  your  time  and  your  studies 
are  very  valuable ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  see  a 
diligent  and  a  hopeful  person  spend  himself  in  gathering 
cockle-shells  and  little  pebbles,  in  telling  sands  upon  the 
shores,  and  making  garlands  of  useless  daisies.  Study 
that  which  is  profitable,  that  which  will  make  you  useful 
to  churches  and  commonwealths,  that  which  will  make 
you  desirable  and  wise.  Only  I  shall  add  this  to  yoo, 
that  in  learning  there  are  variety  of  things  as  well  as  in 
religion:  there  is  mint  and  cummin,  and  there  are  the 
weighty  things  of  the  law ;  so  there  are  studies  more 
and  less  useful,  and  everything  that  is  useful  will  be 
required  in  its  time:  and  I  may  in  this  also  use. the 
words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "These  things  ought 
you  to"  look  after,  and  " not  to  leave  the  other"  unre- 
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garded.  But  your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the  things 
of  God  and  of  religion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom, 
remembering  the  saying  of  Origen,  that  the  knowledge 
that  arises  from  goodness  is  Oeiorepov  re  irdarjs  airc&sl* 
£sa>9,  something  that  is  more  certain  and  more  divine 
than  all  demonstration,  than  all  other  learnings  of  the 
world* 

3.  That  is  no  good  religion  that  disturbs  government, 
or  shakes  a  foundation  of  public  peace.  Kings  and 
bishops  are  the  foundations  and  the  great  principles  of 
Unity,  of  peace,  and  government ;  like  Rachel  and  Leah, 
they  build  up  the  house  of  Israel:  and  those  blind 
Sampsons  that  shake  these  pillars,  intend  to  pull  the 
house  down.  "  My  son,  fear  God  and  the  king,"  saith 
Salomon,  "  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to 
change."  That  is  not  truth  that  loves  changes;  and 
the  new  nothings  of  heretical  and  schismatical  preachers 
are  infinitely  far  from  the  blessings  of  truth. 

In  the  holy  language  truth  hath  a  mysterious  name, 
ntDK  emet :  it  consists  of  three  letters,  the  first  and  the 
last  and  the  middlemost  of  the  Hebrew  letters ;  implying 
to  us,  that  truth  is  first,  and  will  be  last,  and  it  is  the 
•same  all  the  way,  and  combines  and  unites  all  extremes ; 
-it  ties  all  ends  together.  Truth  is  lasting,  and  ever  full 
of  blessing.  For  the  Jews  observe  that  those  letters 
^rhich  signify  truth  are,  both  in  the  figure  and  the 
number  quadrate,  firm  and  cubical:  these  signify  a 
foundation,  and  an  abode  for  ever.  Whereas,  on  the 
other  side,  the  word  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  lie, 
HF1&  seeker,  is  made  of  letters  whose  numbers  are  im- 
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perfect,  and  their  figure  pointed  and  voluble;  to  .signify 
that  a  lie  hath  no  foundation. 

And  this  very  observation  will  give  good  light  in  oar 
questions  and  disputes.  And  I  give  my  instance  in 
episcopal  government,  which  hath  been  of  so  lasting  an 
abode,  of  so  long  a  blessing,  hath  its  firmament  by  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  hath  been  blessed  by  the 
issues  of  that  stabilimeht ;  it  hath  for  sixteen  hundred 
years  combined  with  monarchy,  and  hath  been  taught 
by  the  Spirit  which  hath  so  long  dwelt  in  God's  Church, 
and  hath  now  (according  to  the  promise  of  Jesus,  that 
says  "the  gates  of  bell  shall  never  prevail  against"  the 
Church)  been  restored  amongst  us  by  a  heap  of  miracles; 
and  as  it  went  away,  so  now  it  is  returned  again  in  Ik 
hand  of  monarchy,  and  in  the  bosom  of  our  fundamental 
laws.  Now  that  doctrine  must  needs  be  suspected -of 
error,  and  an  intolerable  lie,  that  speaks  against  this 
truth,  which  hath  had  so  long  a  testimony  from  God,  and 
from  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  so  many  ages,  of  all 
our  ancestors,  and  all  our  laws* 

When  the  Spirit  of  God  wrote  in  Greek,  Christ  is 
called  A  and  II ;  if  he  had  spoken  Hebrew,  he  had  been 
called  K  and  n,  that  is,  n&K  emet,  he  is  truth,  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever :  and  whoever 
opposes  this  holy  sanction  which  Christ's  Spirit  hath 
sanctified,  his  word  hath  warranted,  his  blessings  have 
endeared,  his  promises  have  ratified,  and  his  Church 
hath  always  kept ;  he  fights  against  this  DDK  emet>  and 
seeker  is  his  portion :  his  lot  is  a  lie,  his  portion  is  there 
where  holiness  can  never  dwell. 

And  now,  to  conclude :  to  you,  fathers  and  brethren, 
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you  who  are,  or  intend  to  be,  of  the  clergy,  yon  see 
here  the  best  compendium  of  your  studies,  the  best 
abbreviature  of  your  labours,  the  truest  method  of 
wisdom,  and  the  infallible,  the  only  way  of  judging 
concerning  the  disputes  and  questions  in  Christendom. 
It  is  not  by  reading  multitudes  of  books,  but  by  study- 
ing the  truth  of  God:  it  is  not  by  laborious  com- 
mentaries of  the  doctors  that  you  can  finish  your  work, 
but  by  the  expositions  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  it  is  not 
by  the  rules  of  metaphysics,  but  by  the  proportions  of 
holiness:  and  when  all  books  are  read,  and  all  argu- 
ments examined,  and  all  authorities  alleged,  nothing 
can  be  found  to  be  true  that  is  unholy.  "  Give  your- 
selves to  reading,  to  exhortation,  and  to  doctrine,"  saith 
St.  Paul.  Read  all  good  books  you  can ;  but  exhort-? 
ation  unto  good  life  is  the  best  instrument  and  the  best 
teacher  of  true  doctrine,  of  that  which  is  according  to 
godliness. 

And  let  me  tell  you  this,  the  great  learning  of  the 
fathers  was  more  owing  to  their  piety  than  to  their 
skill  —  more  to  God  than  to  themselves:  and  to  this 
purpose  is  that  excellent  ejaculation  of  St.  Chrysostonij 
with  which  I  will  conclude.  "0  blessed  and  happy 
men,  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life,  from  whom 
the  devils  fled,  and  heretics  did  fear  them,  who  (by 
holiness)  have  stopped  the  mouths  of  them  that  spake 
perverse  things  !  But  I,  like  David,  will  cry  out, 
€  Where  are  thy  loving-kindnesses  which  have  been 
ever  of  old?'*  Where  is  the  blessed  quire  of  bishops 
and  doctors,  who  shined  like  lights  in  the  world,  and 

*  Lib.  de  Consummat.  seculi  inter  opera,    Ephrem  Syri. 
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contained  the  word  of  life  ?  Dulce  est  memimsse;  thai 
very  memory  is  pleasant.  Where  is  that  Evodias,  the 
sweet  savour  of  the  Church ;  the  successor  and  imitator 
of  the  holy  Apostles  ?  Where  is  Ignatius,  in  whom 
God  dwelt  ?  Where  is  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
that  bird  of  paradise,  that  celestial  eagle?  Where  i* 
Hippolytus,  that  good  man,  avrjp  'xpyarbs,  that  gentle 
sweet  person?  Where  is  great  St.  Basil,  a  man  almost 
equal  to  the  Apostles  ?  Where  is  Athanasius,  rich  in 
virtue  ?  Where  is  Gregory  Nyssen,  that  great  divine? 
And  Ephrem,  the  great  Syrian,  that  stirred  up  the 
sluggish,  and  awakened  the  sleepers,  and  comforted  the 
afflicted,  and  brought  the  young  men  to  discipline ;  the 
looking-glass  of  the  religious,  the  captain  of  the  peni- 
tents, the  destruction  of  heresies,  the  receptacle  of 
graces,  the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost?"  These 
were  the  men  that  prevailed  against  error,  because  they 
lived  according  to  truth ;  and  whoever  shall  oppose  you 
and  the  truth  you  walk  by,  may  better  be  confuted  by 
your  lives  than  by  your  disputations.  Let  your  ad- 
versaries have  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you,  and  then  you 
will  best  silence  them :  for  all  heresies  and  false  doc- 
trines are  but  like  Myron's  counterfeit  cow,  it  deceived 
none  but  beasts ;  and  these  can  cozen  none  but  the 
wicked  and  the  negligent,  them  that  love  a  lie,  and  live 
according  to  it,  [But  if  ye  become  "  burning  and  shin- 
ing lights ;"  if  ye  do  not  "  detain  the  truth  in  unright- 
eousness ;"  if  ye  "walk  in  light  and  live  in  the  Spirit," 
your  doctrines  will  be  true,  and  that  truth  will  prevail.] 
But  if  ye  live  wickedly  and  scandalously,  every  little 
schismatic  shall  put  you  to  shame,  and  draw  disciples 
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after  him,  and  abuse  your  flocks,  and  feed  them  with 
colocynths  and  hemlock,  and  place  heresy  in  the  chairs 
appointed  for  your  religion. 

I  pray  God  give  you  all  grace  to  follow  this  wisdom, 
to  study  this  learning,  to  labour  for  the  understanding 
of  godliness ;  so  your  time  and  your  studies,  your  per- 
sons and  your  labours,  will  be  holy  and  useful,  sanctified 
and  blessed,  beneficial  to  men,  and  pleasing  to  God, 
through  him  who  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  who  is 
made  to  all  that  love  him  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption :  To  whom  with  the 
Father,  &c 
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VISITATION    SERMON,   CONCERNING   THE   GREAT   DIFFICULTY   AND   DANGER 

OF   THE   PRIESTLY   OFFICE. 


James,  iii.  1. 

My  brethren,  be  not  many  masters,  knowing  that  we  shall 
receive  the  greater  condemnation. 

Fhe  text  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  some  to  stand  at 
i  Very  wide  distance  from  the  present  occasion.  But  I 
.ope,  by  that  time  I  have  8pent  a  little  pains  in  ex- 
Gaining  it,  I  shall  set  the  text  and  occasion  at  a  perfect 
greement. 

The  words,  therefore,  are  by  interpreters  diversely 
xpounded.  Among  the  rest,  two  interpretations 
here  are  which  stand  as  the  fairest  candidates  for  our 
eception. 

1.  Some  understand  the  u masters"  here  in  my  text, 
o  be  proud,  malicious  censors,  and  judges  of  other  men's 
ictions,  and  so  expound  the  text  as  a  prohibition  of 
•ash  and  uncharitable  judgment,  and  make  it  parallel  to 
hat  of  our  Saviour,    "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
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judged."  *  Be  not  rash  and  hasty  in  censuring  or  judg- 
ing the  actions  of  others,  or  speaking  evil  of  them, 
considering  that,  by  so  doing,  you  will  but  procure  a 
greater  judgment  of  God  upon  yourselves.  The  chief, 
if  not  the  only  argument  for  this  interpretation,  is  the 
context  of  the  Apostle's  discourse,  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  is  wholly  spent  against  the  vices  of  the 
tongue.     But, 

2.  Others  there  are  who  interpret  the  "  masters"  in 
the  text  to  be  pastors  or  teachers  in  the  church  of  God; 
and,  accordingly,  understand  the  words  as  a  serious 
caution  against  the  rash  undertaking  of  the  pastoral 
office  or  function,  as  an  office  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  a  task  very  hard  to  be  discharged, 
and  wherein  whoever  miscarries  makes  himself  thereby 
liable  to  a  severer  judgment  of  Almighty  God. 

This  latter  interpretation  (with  submission  I  speak 
it)  seems  to  me,  almost  beyond  doubt,  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  Apostle.  The  reasons  are  evident  in  the 
text  itself.  For,  1.  Unless  we  thus  expound  the  words, 
it  will  be  hard  to  give  a  rational  account  of  this  word 
7roXKol9  "  many,"  why  it  should  be  inserted.  For  if  we 
understand  those  masters  the  Apostle  speaks  of  to  be 
rash  judges  and  censurers  of  others,  it  is  most  certain 
then,  one  such  would  be  too  many,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  them  would  not  be  the  only  culpable  thing.  But, 
on  the  other  side,  if  we  receive  the  latter  interpretation, 
the  account  of  the  word  iroXKoi  is  easily  rendered, 
according  to  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  thus :  "  Let 
not  pastors  or  teachers  be  too  vulgar  and  cheap  among 
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you ;  let  not  every  man  rush  into  so  sacred  an  offioe 
and  function."*  And  Drusius's  gloss  on  this  very  word 
is  remarkable :  Summa  summarum :  quo  pauciores  sunt 
magistri,  eo  melius  agitur  cum  populo.  Nam  ut  medico- 
rum  ohm  Cariam,  ita  doctorum  et  magistrorum  nunc 
multitudo  perdit  rempublicam.  Utinam  vanus  sinu  I 
need  not  English  the  words  to  those  whom  they 
concern. 

,  2.  If  we  embrace  any  other  interpretation,  we  must 
of  necessity  depart  from  the  manifest  propriety  of  the 
Greek  word  which  our  translators  render  €€  masters." 
The  word  is  SlBoo-koXol,  which  whoso  understands  the 
first  elements  of  the  Greek  tongue  know  to  be  derived 
from  StScuTKco,  "to  teach,"  and  so  literally  to  signify 
€€ teachers."     "Be  not  many  teachers." 

And  so,  accordingly,  the  Syriac  renders  it  by  a  word 
which  the  learned  Drusius  tells  us  is  parallel  to  the 
Hebrew  OIID,  which  undoubtedly  signifies  "  doctors" 
or  "  teachers." 

These  reasons  are  sufficient  to  justify  our  interpre- 
tation,  though  I  might  add  the  authority  of  the  an- 
cients, who  generally  follow  this  sense,  as  also  the 
concurrent  judgment  of  our  most  learned  modern  an- 
notators,  Erasmus,  Yatablus,  Castalio,  Estius,  Drusius, 
Grotius,  with  many  others. 

As  for  the  connection  of  the  words  thus  explained 
with  the  following  discourse  of  the  Apostle,  I  suppose 
this  very  easy  account  may  be  given  of  it.  The  mo- 
deration and  government  of  the  tongue  (on  which 
St.  James,  in  the  sequel. of  the  chapter,  wholly  insists), 

a  Ne  passim  ambiatis  esse  magistri. 
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though  it  be  a  general  duty  (for  there  is  no  man's 
tongue  so  lawless  as  to  be  exempted  from  the  dominion 
of  right  reason  and  religion),  yet  it  is  a  duty  wherein 
the  pastor  or  teacher  hath  a  peculiar  concern*  The 
minister's  tongue  is  a  chief  tool  and  instrument  of  his 
profession,  that  which,  ex  officio,  he  must  often  make 
use  of:  he  lies  under  a  necessity  of  speaking  much  and 
often ;  and  the  Wise  Man  tells  us,  "  In  the  multitude  of 
words  there  wanteth  not  sin."*  And  certainly  there  is 
scarce  any  consideration  more  powerful,  to  deter  a  man 
from  undertaking  the  office  of  a  teacher,  than  this; 
how  extremely  difficult  and  almost  impossible  it  is,  for 
a  man  that  speaks  much  and  often,  so  to  govern  his 
tongue  as  to  speak  nothing  that  either  is  itself  unfit,  or 
in  an  unfit  time,  or  after  an  undue  manner ;  and  yet 
how  highly  every  teacher  is  concerned  so  to  do. 

So  that  it  is  a  very  easy  knot  to  fasten  my  text  to 
the  next  verse,  thus :  Let  not  every  man  ambitiously 
affect  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  the  church  of  God,  con* 
sidering  that  it  is  an  office  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  "  for  in  many  things  we  offend  all ;  if  any  mas 
offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,"  &c  :  as 
if  he  had  said,  as  there  are  many  ways  whereby  the 
best  of  us  do  offend,  so  there  is  no  way  whereby  we  so 
easily  fall  into  sin,  as  by  that  slippery  member  the 
tongue;  and  there  is  no  man  more  exposed  to  this 
danger  of  transgressing  with  the  tongue  than  the 
teacher,  who  makes  so  much  and  so  frequent  use  of  it, 
So  that  the  teacher  is  riksios  avrjp,  "  a  rare  and  perfectly 
accomplished  man  indeed,"  that  hath  acquired  the  perfect 

»  Prov.  x.  19. 
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government  of  his  tongue.  He  that  can  do  that,  who 
fails  not  in  that  piece  of  his  duty,  may  easily  also  bridle 
his  whole  body,  i.  e.  rightly  manage  himself  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  pastoral  office.  But  this,  as  it  is  xery 
necessary,  so  it  is. extremely  difficult,  and  therefore  "be 
not  many  teachers."* 

To  this  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  add  what  Grotius 
wisely  observes,  that  the  admonition  of  the  Apostle 
concerning  the  vices  of  the  tongue,  subjoined  to  the 
caution  in  my  text,  "  is  chiefly  directed  against  brawling 
and  contentious  disputers b ; "  such  teachers  as  abuse 
their  liberty  of  speaking  unto  loose  discourses,  and  take 
occasion  from  thence  to  vent  their  own  spleen  and 
passions:  men  of  intemperate  spirits  and  virulent 
tongues,  tremblers  rather  than  teachers  of  the  people, 
whose  tongues  are  indeed  "  cloven  tongues  of  fire,"  but 
not  such  as  the  Apostles  were  endowed  with  from 
above ;  as  serving  to  burn  rather  than  to  enlighten ;  to 
kindle  the  flames  of  faction,  strife,  and  contention, 
rather  than  those  of  piety  and  charity,  in  the  Church 
of  God. 

And  indeed  the  direful  and  tragical  effects,  which  the 
Apostle  in  this  chapter  ascribes  to  the  evil  tongue,  as 
that  "  it  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity,  defiling  the  whole 
body,  setting  on  fire  the  course  of  nature,  full  of  deadly 
poison  c,"  &c.  are  such  as  are  not  so  easily  producible 
by  the  tongue  of  a  private  man  as  of  a  teacher;  "whose 
discourse,"  saith  Erasmus,  "  spreads  its  poison  by  so 

a  M^  voKKol  ZiZ&ffKaXoi  ylvwOt, 

b  Maxirae  directa  est  in  rixosos  disputatores. 

c  QXoyitowra  rhv  Tp6\ov  rrj$  ywfotoos. 
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much  the  more  generally  and  effectually,  as  the  author-' 
Uy  of  the  speaker  is  greater,  and  his  advantage  also  of 
speaking  to  many."  * 

Having  removed  this  seeming  rub  in  the  context,  I 
return  again  to  the  text  itself;  wherein  you  may  please 
to  observe,  1.  A  serious  dissuasive  from  the  rash  un- 
dertaking of  the  Pastoral  office :    "  My  brethren,  be 
not  many  masters,"  or  teachers.     2.  A  solid  argument 
or  reason  to  enforce  it,  drawn  from  the  difficulty  and 
the  danger  thereof;  "knowing  that  we  shall  receive," 
&c  fie%ov  fcplfuiy  "a  greater"  or  severer  "judgment;* 
t.  e.  God  will   require  more  of  us  that  are  teachero 
than  of  others ;  we  shall  not  escape  or  be  acquitted  in 
the  Divine  judgment  at  so  easy  a  rate  as  they.     There 
is  a  place  in  the  excellent  Book  of  Wisdom  that  is 
exactly  parallel  to  my  text,  and  gives  great  light  to  it* 
"  A  sharp  judgment  shall  be  to  them  that  are  in  high 
places."  c     Where  the  oi  {nrspixovres,  those  that  are  "in 
high  places  "  in  the  State,  answer  to  the  ScSdcrfcaXot,  in 
my  text,  the  "teachers"  in  the  Church:   the  /cpum 
aTTOTOfios,    "  the  sharp,"   or   "  the   precise  and  severe 
judgment,"  to  the  fiei£ov  Kplfia,  "the  greater  judgment'* 
in  the  text. 

I  shall  not  at  all  insist  on  the  first  branch  of  the 
division,  the  dissuasive,  as  remembering  that  I  am  to 
preach  not  an  Ordination,  but  a  Visitation  Sermon; 
and  to  discourse,  not  to  candidates  of  Holy  Orders,  but 
to  such  as  are  already  engaged  in  that  sacred  profession. 

a  Cujus  sermo  hoc  latius  ac  periiulosius  spargit  suum  venenum,  quod 
auctoritate  dicentis  commendetur. 
6  Chap.  vi.  5. 
c  Kpitris  far&rofMS  b>  tois  farepixovcrt  ylutrat. 
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I  come,  therefore,  to  the  reason  or  argument  in  the  text 
(as  of  very  much  concernment  to  all  that  are  in  the 
Priestly  office),  drawn  from  the  difficulty  and  danger 
thereof.  To  represent  both  which,  as  fully  as  my  short 
allowance  of  time,  and  much  shorter  scantling  of  abili- 
ties will  permit,  shall  be  my  present  business. 

And  first,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  teacher's  office, 
it  is  a  v«ry  great  difficulty  fully  to  explain  it.  So 
many  are  the  branches  of  his  duty,  that  it  were  a 
tedious  labour  to  reckon  them  up.  Lord !  what  a  task 
is  it  then  to  discharge  them!  I  shall  content  myself 
therefore,  rudi  Minerva,  briefly  and  only  in  general  to 
describe  the  chiefest  requisites  that  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  complete  teacher  in  the  Church  of  God, 
and  even  by  that  little  which  I  shall  say,  I  doubt  not 
but  it  will  appear,  how  very  formidable,  how  tremen- 
dous an  undertaking,  that  function  deserves  to  be 
accounted.  The  teacher's  office,  then,  requires  a  very 
large  knowledge,  a  great  prudence,  an  exemplary  holi- 
ness. And  surely  much  is  required  of  him  of  whom 
these  things  are  required. 

1.  Then,  the  first  requisite  to  the  office  of  a  teacher 
is  a  very  large  knowledge.  The  very  name  of  his  office 
implies  this ;  he  is  htZaaccCkos,  "  a  teacher ; "  and  he  that 
is  such  must  be,  as  the  Apostle  requires  a,  "  apt,  or  fit 
to  teach."  b  And  this  he  cannot  be,  unless  he  be  "  well 
learned0"  and  instructed  himself,  and  furnished  with 
a  plentiful  measure  of  Divine  knowledge.    God  himself, 


a  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

b  AiBfucrucbs,  aptus,  sive  idoneus  ad  docendum. 

c  Aitiafcrbs,  doctus. 
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by  the  prophet  Malachi,  requires  "  that  the  priest's  lip3  * 
TO#  njrt  "  should  keep  or  preserve  knowledge."  •  Me- 
thinks  the  expression  is  more  emphatical  than  is  ordi- 
narily conceived.  It  seems  to  imply,  that  the  priest 
should  be  a  kind  of  repository  or  treasury  of  knowledge, 
richly  furnished  with  knowledge  himself,  and  able  also 
abundantly  to  furnish  and  supply  the  wants  of  those 
that  shall  at  any  time  have  recourse  to  him  for  in- 
struction. And  therefore  it  presently  follows;  "and 
they "  (that  is,  the  people)  "  shall  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth."  Yea,  the  words  import  that  the  Priest  should 
be  a  treasury  of  knowledge  not  to  be  exhausted. 

He  must  have  knowledge,  not  only  to  spend,  but  ta 
keep ;  not  like  those  that  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  or 
whose  stock  of  knowledge  is  quickly  spent  in  a  fe* 
sermons,  but  he  must  have  something  still  reserved  and 
laid  up  in  store.  Methinks  our  Saviour  doth  excellently 
expound  this  text,  though  it  be  by  a  parable  :  "  Every 
scribe  that  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is 
like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth 
forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old;"b  where 
the  ypafi/uiTevs,  or  €S  scribe,"  is  the  same  among  the 
Jews  with  the  vofioSiSda/caXos,  "  the  teacher  or  ex- 
pounder of  the  law."  And  it  is  the  usual  custom  of  our 
Saviour,  as  Grotius  observes,  "by  names  in  use  among 
the  Jews,  to  express  such  offices  as  were  to  be  in  the 
Christian  Church."c  The  ypapfiaTsvs,  then,  or  scribe, 
is  the  same  with  the  StZda/caXos,  or  teacher,  afterward! 


a  Chap.  ii.  7.  b  Matt.  xiii.  52. 

c  Nominibus  apud  Judaeosreceptis  significare  munia,  quae  futura  erant 
in  Ecclesia  Christiana. 
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in  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  scribe  is  said  by  our 
Saviour  to  be  "  instructed  unto,"  or  for,  "  the  kingdom 
heaven/"  i.  e.  well  prepared,  provided,  furnished  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  And  to  show  that  he  is  so, 
he  is  compared  to  the  householder,  who,  for  the  main- 
taining of  his  family,  and  the  entertainment  of  his 
guests  all  the  year  long,  is  supposed  to  have  an  airo- 
dqtcr),  or  repository  for  provisions  (called  here  his  drjaao- 
po*,  "  his  treasure"),  and  there  to  have  laid  in  provi- 
sions Kcuva  teal  7rakaia,  "  both  new  and  old,"  i.  e.  a  great 
store  and  abundance,  provisions  of  all  sorts  and  kinds. 
As  the  Spouse  in  the  Canticles  tells  her  beloved*,  €€  At 
our  gates  are  all  manner  of  fruits,  both  new  and  old, 
which  I  have  laid  up  for  thee."  This  kind  of  hos- 
pitality (however,  by  the  iniquity  of  an  ungrateful 
sacrilegious  age,  he  may  be  dkabled  from  exerciaing  the 
other)  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  pastor  or  teacher. 
He  must  keep  a  table  well  furnished  with  these  hea- 
venly provisions  for  all  comers. 

The  knowledge  of  a  teacher,  we  shall  easily  grant, 
extends  itself  into  a  very  large  compass,  if  we  consider 
what  that  science  is  that  he  is  to  teach ;  theology,  "  the 
art  of  arts,  and  the  science  of  sciences,"0  as  Nazianzen 
speaks ;  the  queen  and  mistress  of  all  other  disciplines, 
to  which  they  do  all  but  ancillare,  perform  the  office  of 
handmaids,  and  yet  in  so  doing  they  are  of  use  and 
service  to  her. 

And  upon  that  account  the  Divine,  if  he  will  be  com- 


H  Ma6rjT€v6t\s  (Is  tV  &aai\fiav  r&v  obpwSov. 
h  Chap.  vii.  is. 

c    T4xvrl  T*XV®V  Kt&  (irUTTflfATJ  4ltl<TT7)fXU>l/. 
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so,  at  least,  as  that  they  shall  be  able  to  speak  little  to 
the  purpose,  so  as  to  satisfy  sober,  humble,  docible 
persons,  who  have  not  passionately  espoused  an  error, 
or,  to  speak  in  the  Apostle's  phrase,  "that  are  not 
given  up  to  strong  delusions,  to  believe  lies,  that  they 
may  be  damned."  In  a  word,  our  fate  in  these  days  is 
much  like  that  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
captivity,  that  were  necessitated  "  every  one,  with  one 
of  his  hands  to  work  in  the  building,  with  the  other  to 
hold  a  weapon." a  With  one  hand  we  must  build  up 
our  people  in  the  doctrine  of  piety,  with  the  other  we 
must  resist  heretical  opposers,  who  otherwise  will  de- 
molish as  fast  as  we  build. 

And  to  quicken  us  to  this  part  of  our  study,  methinks 
no  consideration  can  be  more  forcible  than  this ;  to  ob- 
serve, where  ministers  are  defective  therein,  with  what 
triumph  and  ostentation  deceivers  carry  souls  captive, 
to  the  disgrace,  not  only  of  the  persons,  but  also  of  the 
function  of  the  teachers,  yea,  and  of  truth  itself,  which 
is  wounded  thus  through  their  sides,  and  bleeds  through 
their  weakness  and  folly. 

But  let  us  leave  this  thorny  field  of  controversial, 
and  step  a  little  into  the  other  more  fruitful,  of  moral 
or  practical  divinity.  Of  this  one  speaks  most  truly: 
"  The  knowledge  of  controversies  is  made  necessary  by 
heretics,  the  study  of  piety  by  God  himself."  b  Theology 
is  doubtless  a  practical  science,  nothing  in  it  but  what 
pirns  at  this  end.  And  therefore,  he  that  neglects  this 
practical  part  of  it  understands  not  the  very  design  of 

a  Nehem.  iv.  17. 

b  Controversiarum  scientiam  necessariam  fecerunt  haeretici,  stadium 
pietatis  Delis  ipse  mandavit. 
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not  only  to  feed  his  sheep,  but  to  secure  them  from  the 
wolves,  or  else  his  care  in  feeding  them  serves  only  to 
make  them  the  fatter  and  richer  prey.     And  therefore 
St.  Paul*  requires,  that  the  teacher  should  be  able, 
"  both  by  sound  doctrine  to  exhort  his  hearers b,  as  also 
to  convince"  or  refute  "the  gainsayers"  or  opposers.0 
H<ec  rum  sunt  rod  rvypvros  (as  Grotius  well  glosseth  on 
the  text),  every  man  cannot  do  this,  and  yet  every 
teacher  must.     The  times  wherein  we  live  do  much 
heighten  the  necessity  of  this  study :  for  we  may  en- 
force this  duty  on  all  teachers,  by  the  same  melancholy 
argument  that  St.  Paul  doth  in  the  fore-mentioned  text. 
The  teacher,  saith  he,  must  be  able  "  to  convince  gain- 
say ers:  "  why  so?  he  gives  the  reason d;  "There  are 
*    many   unruly  and  vain  teachers   and  deceivers,   &c. 
-    whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  who  subvert  whole 
houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not."     These 
unruly  and  vain  teachers,  these  deceivers,  were  never 
certainly  in   a  greater  number  than  now   they  are. 
^   These  men's  mouths  must  be  stopped ;  there  is  a  neces- 
^    rity   for  it:    for  otherwise  they   will  subvert  whole 
f  houses,  yea,  and  pervert  whole  parishes.     Not  that  we 
1.  have  any  hopes  in  this  age  to  stop  the  mouths  of  our 
§r  opposers,  so  as  to  make  them  cease  speaking,  (for  brawl 
Je  they  will  to  eternity :  they  are,  as  the  Apostle  some- 
^  where  speaks,  "unreasonable  menc,"  that  understand 
~    not,  admit  not  of  any  topics ;  no  argumentation,  though 
£    never  so  convincing,  will  make  them  give  back ;)  but 

r  a  Tit.  i.  9. 

b  Kal  irapaxaXuv  tv  rjj  Ztti<urica\l<f  rj)  vyicuvoiHJT). 

•  c  Kai  robs  &m\4yayras  Myxfi**' 

r  d  Ver.  10,  11.  .  •  "A^fyMnroi  Arowot. 
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so,  at  least,  as  that  they  shall  be  able  to  speak  little  to 
the  purpose,  so  as  to  satisfy  sober,  humble,  docible 
persons,  who  have  not  passionately  espoused  an  error, 
or,  to  speak  in  the  Apostle's  phrase,  "that  are  not 
given  up  to  strong  delusions,  to  believe  lies,  that  they 
may  be  damned."  In  a  word,  our  fate  in  these  days  is 
much  like  that  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
captivity,  that  were  necessitated  "  every  one,  with  one 
of  his  hands  to  work  in  the  building,  with  the  other  to 
hold  a  weapon."  *  With  one  hand  we  must  build  up 
our  people  in  the  doctrine  of  piety,  with  the  other  we 
must  resist  heretical  opposers,  who  otherwise  will  de- 
molish as  fast  as  wc  build. 

And  to  quicken  us  to  this  part  of  our  study,  methinka 
no  consideration  can  be  more  forcible  than  this ;  to  ob- 
serve, where  ministers  are  defective  therein,  with  what 
triumph  and  ostentation  deceivers  carry  souls  captive, 
to  the  disgrace,  not  only  of  the  persons,  but  also  of  the 
function  of  the  teachers,  yea,  and  of  truth  itself,  which 
is  wounded  thus  through  their  sides,  and  bleeds  through 
their  weakness  and  folly. 

But  let  us  leave  this  thorny  field  of  controversial, 
and  step  a  little  into  the  other  more  fruitful,  of  moral 
or  practical  divinity.  Of  this  one  speaks  most  truly: 
"  The  knowledge  of  controversies  is  made  necessary  by 
heretics,  the  study  of  piety  by  God  himself."  b  Theology 
is  doubtless  a  practical  science,  nothing  in  it  but  what 
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*  Nehem.  iv.  17. 

6  Controversiarum  scientiam  necessariara  fecerunt  haeretici,  studhni 
pietatis  Debs  ipse  mandavit. 
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his  own  profession.     Without  this,  a  man  deserves  no 
more  to  be  accounted  a  Divine,  than  he  a  physician 
that  understands  little  or  nothing  of  therapeutics.     It 
is  true,  there  are  some  (otherwise  not  unlearned  men) 
that  despise  this  part  of  theology,  as  a  vulgar,  trivial, 
easy,  obvious  thing.     But  sure  they  very   much  dis- 
parage their  own  judgment,  who  let  the  world  under- 
stand that  they  are  of  this  mind.     And  the  event  com- 
[     monly  shows  how  much  they  are  mistaken.     For  bring 
^    these  Doctors  out  of  their  academic  cells,  set  them  to 
~    preach  in  a  country  congregation,  and  they  soon  be- 
'■:    come  the  objects  of  laughter,  or  rather  of  pity,  to  the 
wiser.     To  observe  how  they  greedily  snatch  at  every. 
^    occasion  of  engaging  in  a  controversy,  and  that,  per- 
haps, such  a  one  as  was  never  before  heard  of  by  their 
hearers,  but  a  controversy  they  had  read  in  some  of 
their  books,  though  long  ago  dead  and  buried,  thus 
manfully   encountering  ghosts   and    shadows.       How 
learnedly  they  will   discuss  the  barren   subtleties   of 
Aquinas  or  Scotus,  which  the  poor  souls  no  more  un- 
derstand, than  if  they  had  read  them  a  lecture  out  of 
r-  Cornelius  Agrippa's  Occult  Philosophy.     How,  when 
jthey  come  to  practicals,  they  are  velut  in  alium  mundum 
irmslati,  "  as  if  they  were  entered  into  a  new  unknown 
world ; "  so  frigid,  barren,  and  lifeless  are  their  dis- 
courses on  those  subjects.     And  may  the  same  shame, 
or  a  serious  repentance,  attend  all  the  contemners  of 
tiiis  useful  theology. 

Lastly,  There  is  casuistical  divinity,  which  I  distin- 
tinguish  from  moral  or  practical,  as  a  more  noble  species 
thereof,  and  which  therefore  deserves  a  distinct  con- 

VOL.  I.  N 
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sideration.     For  though  all  casuistical  divinity  be  prac- 
tical, yet  all  practical  divinity  is  not  casuistical ;  for 
the  design  of  casuistical  divinity  is  to  resolve  only  the 
dubious  and  difficult  cases  that  refer  to  practice.     How 
difficult  this  study  is,  every  man  that  is  not  a  very 
stranger  therein,  will  readily  acknowledge.     And  the 
necessity  thereof  is  evident ;  for  what  more  necessary 
for  a  teacher,  than  to  be  able  to  resolve  his  people  what 
their  duty  is  in  difficult  cases?     Teachers,  no  doubt, 
are  purposely  placed  by  God  in  the  cross-ways,  as  Mer- 
curial statues,  not  dead,  but  living  speaking  ones,  di- 
recting the  perplexed  traveller  towards  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  saying  (as  it  is  in  the  prophet),  "  This 
is  the  way,  walk  therein."     And  the  Lord,  by  the  pro- 
phet Malachia,  tells  us,  that  the  Priest  should  be  such 
a  one,  as  that  the  "  people  may  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth : "  the  law,  i.  e.  the  sense  of  the  law,  or  what 
that  duty  is,  which  the  law  obligeth  them  to  in  doubtful 
cases :  a  very  oracle  to  be  consulted  by  them  on  all 
occasions.     It  is  true  the  greatest  oracle  may  be  some- 
times silenced  by  a  greater  difficulty;  but  an  oracle 
altogether  dumb,  is  certainly  a  very  lamentable  contra- 
diction. 

I  have  all  this  while  spoken  nothing  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  deep  and  unsearchable  mine,  from 
whence  the  Divine  is  to  fetch  all  his  treasure.  From 
hence  he  is  to  borrow  the  principles  of  all  theology, 
positive,  polemical,  moral,  casuistical ;  and  therefore  it 
is  evident,  that  unless  he  be  well  studied  in  these,  he 
must  needs  be  defective  in  all  the  rest.     He  must  needs 

a  Chap.  ii.  7. 
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be  a  weak  Divine  that  is  not  t€  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures V*  as  it  is  said  of  Apollos.b  And,  Lord,  how 
many  things  are  necessary  to  give  a  man  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  these  sacred  writings  !  I  confess  we  are 
fallen  into  a  very  confident  age,  wherein  to  interpret 
Scripture  is  counted  the  most  obvious  and  easy  thing ; 
and  every  mechanic,  that  scarce  understands  common 
sense,  will  venture  on  the  expounding  of  these  mys- 
terious books.  We  have  so  childishly  departed  from 
the  error  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  asserting  an  inex- 
plicable obscurity  of  the  Scriptures,  even  in  things 
necessary,  that,  for  fear  of  this  Charybdis,  we  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  as  dangerous  a  Scylla,  to  make  the  Scrip- 
tures even  despicable  and  contemptible.  For,  as  Na- 
zianzen  truly  saithc,  "  that  which  is  thus  easily  under- 
stood, is  generally  with  as  much  ease  slighted  and 
contemned."  But  we  know  who  they  are,  "  who  run 
from  one  bad  extreme  into  another."*  For  it  is  certain, 
that  rightly  to  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  a 
very  difficult  thing,  especially  for  us  who  live  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  those  times  wherein  they  were 
written,  and  those  persons  and  churches  to  whom  they 
were  directed.  It  is  no  slender  measure  of  the  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  history,  philology,  that  is  requisite 
to  qualify  a  man  for  such  an  undertaking.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  know  not  this. 
And,  therefore,  those  unlearned  and  ignorant  men, 
that  venture  on  the  exposition  of  Scripture,  being  per- 


a  Awarhs  4v  ypa<pcus.  b  Acts,  xviii.  24. 
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feet  strangers  to  these  parts  of  learning,  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, wrest  them  to  their  own  and  their  hearerB, 
destruction.  % 

I  cannot  omit  to  take  notice  here  of  that  common 
axiom,  u  A  good  textuary  is  a  good  Divine*;"  and  to 
observe,  that  it  is  most  true,  if  rightly  understood :  if 
by  a  textuary,  we  mean  him  who  hath  not  only  a  con-, 
cordance  of  Scriptures  in  his  memory,  but  also  a  com- 
mentary on  them  in  his  understanding ;  who  thinks  it 
not  enough  to  be  ready  in  alleging  the  bare  words  of 
Scripture,  with  the  mention  of  chapter  and  verse  where 
it  is  written,  unless  he  know  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
what  he  recites.  The  former  every  illiterate  Bectary  » 
able  to  do,  who  can  quote  Scriptures  by  dozens  and 
scores,  the  tithe  whereof  he  understands  not,  and  are 
little  to  his  purpose :  the  latter  is  the  proper  commend- 
ation of  the  Divine.  Without  this  grain  of  salt,  the 
aphorism  but  now  mentioned  most  justly  falls  under 
the  severe  censure  of  our  learned  Prideaux :  "  A  good 
textuary  is  a  good  divine,  say  many,  who  understand 
not,  mind  not,  either  the  text,  or  divinity,  or  good- 
ness. "b 

We  have  seen  the  necessary  parts  of  theology  rudely 
delineated,  and  yet,  even  by  this  imperfect  draught,  we. 
may  take  an  estimate,  how  large  that  man's  knowledge 
ought  to  be,  that  is  obliged  to  understand  all  these 
things. 

I  confess  that  here,  also,  (and  I  have  as  much  reason 
to  rejoice  in  it  as  most  of  my  brethren,)  a  latitude  is  to 

a  Bonus  textual  is,  bonus  theologus. 

6  Bonus  textualis,  bonus  theologus,  clamant  quamplurimi,  qui  nee  de 
textu,  nee  de  theologia,  nee  de  bonitate  sunt  soliciti. 
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be  allowed ;  and  it  were  a  cruelty  worse  than  that  of 
Procrustes,  to  stretch  all  men  to  the  same  giant-like 
proportion  of  knowledge  that  some  attain  to.  But 
yet,  doubtless,  it  is  a  wise  and  prudent  severity,  as 
Nazianzen  speaks  %  "to  measure  every  teacher,  and 
stretch  him  out  to  St.  Paul's  rules  and  canons."  And 
they,  as  we  have  already  heard,  require  that  he  should 
be  SiSatcTucbs,  "apt,  and  fit  to  teach,"  i.  e.  in  some  com- 
petent measure  able  to  instruct  his  hearers  in  all  these 
useful  parts  of  theology. 

2.  I  have  discoursed  so  largely  of  the  first  requisite  of 
the  teacher's  office,  that  if  I  gave  over  here,  I  had  said 
enough  to  convince  any  sober  person  of  the  difficulty 
thereof.     But  yet  this  is  not  all.     A  very  great  pru- 
dence also  is  required  in  the  teacher,  or  else  his  know- 
ledge will  be  useless  and  unserviceable.     Wisdom  is  the 
soul  that  animates  and  enlivens  knowledge;   without 
which  a  large  knowledge  is  but  like  a  huge  carcass,  a 
lifeless  inactive  thing.     And  if  any  man  thinks  that 
science  and  prudence  are  things  inseparable,  sad  experi- 
ence refutes  him.     Every  learned  man  is  not  a  wise 
man ;  and  there  are  some  who  have  read  very  many 
books,  but  very  few  men ;  who  have  dwelt  so  much  in 
their  studies,  that  they  understand  little  abroad  in  the 
world,  no,  not  in  their  own  little  world,  I  mean  their 
charges  and  parishes.     There  are  some  that  have  a  large 
measure  of  the  spirit  of  knowledge,  but  want  the  spirit 
of  government,  which  yet  is  most  necessary  for  him, 
who  is  to  be  a  guide  of  souls.     Every  teacher  is  con- 
cerned to  be  wise,  both  for  himself  and  those  committed 

a  TlaptKTtlvtiv  rots  HaiKov  Kdyoat. 
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to  his  charge.     For  himself,  to  take  heed  of  men,  that 
he  be  neither  betrayed  by  false  brethren,  nor  become  a 
prey  to  the  malice  of  professed  enemies ;  to  decline  both 
the  envy  and  contempt  of  his  neighbours,  to  keep  him- 
self within  the  bounds  of  his  calling,  "  to  mind  his  own 
business*,"  &c.     To  this  kind  of  wisdom  belongs  the 
advice  of  our  Saviour,  when  sending  forth  his  Apostles, 
as  innocent  lambs  amongst  the  wolves  of  that  age.    He 
cautions  them  to  "  be  wise  as  serpents,  and  innocent  as 
doves  V  i.  e.  to  use  all  honest  and  sinless  arts  to  secure 
themselves.     But  this  is  not  the  prudence   which  I 
principally  intend ;  for  if  a  minister  be  defective  in  this, 
he  is  no  man's  foe  but  his  own ;  he  hurts  only  himself, 
and  that  but  in  his  temporal  concerns. 

I  add,  therefore,  that  he  is  to  be  wise  for  those  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  lest  by  any  indiscretion  of  his,  he 
obstructs  that  which  ought  to  be  his  great  design  and 
business,  the  eternal  salvation  of  their  souls.  And  here 
how  many  things  are  there  which  a  teacher  is  concerned 
to  understand !  He  must  be  wise  so  to  frame  his  dis- 
courses, especially  in  public,  that  he  speak  nothing  that 
may  either  offend  the  weak,  or  give  advantage  to  the 
malicious ;  that  his  sermons  may  not  only  be  good  in 
themselves,  but  adapted  and  fitted  to  the  necessity  of 
his  hearers ;  that  he  make  choice  of  the  most  suitable 
and  powerful  arguments  to  enforce  on  them  those 
Christian  duties  whereto  he  exhorts  them.  He  must  be 
wise  in  the  government  of  his  carriage  and  actions,  dis- 
tinguishing especially  between  lawfulness  and  ex- 
pediency, and  shunning,  not  only  that  which  is  directly 
sinful,  but  whatsoever  is  scandalous  and  offensive.     He 

a  ThXtiiarpdo-atif.  b  Matt.  x.  16. 
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must  be  wise  in  his  common  converse  with  his  people, 
that  he  be  neither  of  too  easy,  or  of  too  morose  and 
difficult  an  access,  but  especially  he  is  to  be  careful  of 
this  in  his  freer  conversation ;  that  he  indulge  not  him- 
self any  liberty  more  than  ordinary  among  those  who 
will  make  an  ill  use  of  that  wherein  there  was  no  ill  in- 
tended. He  is  to  be  wise  in  the  choice  of  his  friends ; 
not  to  inscribe  any  man  into  that  catalogue,  that  may 
reflect  any  disparagement  on  his  person  or  function. 
For,  qui  non  contemnitur  a  se9  conterrmitur  a  socio.  He 
must  be  wise,  especially  in  the  government  of  his  own 
family :  for,  as  the  apostle  excellently  reasons,  "  if  a 
man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he 
take  care  of  the  church  of  God  ?  "  *  He  must  be  wise 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  flock,  and  to  discern  their 
particular  tempers  and  constitutions ;  and  even  to  search 
into  their  hearts  and  secret  inclinations.  He  must  be  wise 
to  administer  private  counsels  and  reproofs,  duly  ob- 
serving the  circumstances  of  time,  of  place,  of  person, 
of  disposition.  For,  as  the  wisest  of  men  tells  us,  "  a 
word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver."  b  These,  and  many  other  things,  the  teacher  is 
deeply  concerned  to  be  well  versed  in :  and  what  a  task 
is  this! 

If  it  be  objected,  that  prudence  is  a  thing  without 
our  power,  an  arbitrary  gift  of  God,  which  he  bestows 
on  whom  he  pleaseth,  as  he  doth  beauty,  or  wealth,  or  a 
good  natural  wit,  and  therefore  cannot  reasonably  be 
imposed  on  a  man  as  his  duty :  I  answer,  if  this  pru- 
dence were  wholly  out  of  our  election,  yet  this  certainly 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  5.  b  Prov.  xxv.  11. 
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was  left  to  our  free  choice,  whether  we  would  undertake 
that  office  whereto  so  great  prudence  is  requisite.    We 
W  obliged  _*.?*%  eng^L  te  ta. 
tion  that  cannot  be  discharged  without  it.   But,  indeed, 
this  excellent  gift  of  God  is  in  a  great  degree  put 
within  our  power,  in  conjunction  with  the  Divine  assist- 
ance.    We  may  and  must  endeavour  for  it,  diligently 
study  it,  carefully  observe  things  and  persons,  faithfully 
record  experiments,  consult  wiser  friends ;   but,  above 
all  things,  we  must  take  St.  James's  advice,  "  If  any 
man  want  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given 
him."*    Especially  if  he  desire  it  constantly,  earnestly, 
and  above  all  things  in  the  world ;  if,  with  Solomon,  he 
despise  greatness  and  wealth,  and  all  other  secular  ad- 
vantages ;  and,  before  them  all,  desire  this  one  thing  of 
God,  "  that  he  would  give  him  wisdom  and  knowledge 
to  go  in  and  out  before  the  people  committed  to  his 
charge  and  guidance." b 

3.  I  come  now  to  the  last,  though  not  the  least,  of 
those  requisites,  that  are  necessary  to  the  office  of  a 
teacher,  viz.,  an  exemplary  holiness.  For  of  this  I  may 
say,  as  the  Apostle  doth,  speaking  of  the  three  theolo- 
gical graces0,  "  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  these  three  :  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity."  So,  here,  there  remaineth  knowledge,  pru- 
dence, holiness,  all  three  necessary  requisites  to  make 
up  a  complete  teacher,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  holi- 
ness. And  what  he  farther  says  of  the  same  grace  of 
charity,  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter,  may  with 
a  little  change  be  applied  also  to  our  present  purpose. 

*  James,  i.  5.  b  2  Chron.  i.  10.  c  1  Cor.  xiii.  IS. 
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purposes,  if  they  had  not  been  furnished  with  a  more 
powerful  topic  ab  exemplo  from  the  vicious  lives  of  some 
clergymen.     And  as  to  this, 

Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 
Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refellL 

I  might  here  be  very  large  in  representing  the  neces- 
sity of  holiness  in  a  minister ;  but  I  shall  only  observe 
that  the  wicked  teacher  sins  with  the  highest  aggrava- 
tion of  his  guilt,  and  the  least  hope  of  his  repentance ; 
he  is  the  greatest  and  most  desperate  sinner. 

The  greatest  sinner ;  for  either  he  is  a  person  of  more 
than  ordinary  knowledge,  or  he  is  not :  if  not,  he  sinned 
greatly  in  undertaking  that  office,  to  which  so  great  a 
knowledge  is  requisite :  if  he  be,  his  knowledge  doubt- 
less increaseth  his  guilt ;  for  "  he  that  knows  his 
Master's  will,  and  doth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes. "ft  Besides,  he  must  need  sin  with  a  very 
strange  assurance,  by  living  in  that  wickedness  which 
he  daily  reproves  and  preaches  against,  and  so  becoming 
avTo/carcuepiTos,  "  a  condemned  man,"  from  his  own 
mouth.  But  that  which  I  chiefly  urge  is  this:  the 
wicked  teacher  is,  of  all  men  living,  in  the  most  hope- 
less and  desperate  condition.  It  is  usually  observed  of 
seamen,  that  dwell  in  the  great  deep,  that  if  they  are 
not  very  pious,  for  the  most  part  they  are  desperately 
wicked ;  because  they  daily  behold  the  wonders  of  the 
Lord,  and  besides  live  in  a  continual  and  very  near 
danger,  bordering  upon  the  very  confines  of  death,  and 
being 

Quatuor  aut  septem  digids  a  morte  remoti ; 

u  but  a  few  fingers'  breadth  divided  from  their  fluid 

a  Luke,  xii.  47. 
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a  thing  wholly  useless  in  the  Church  of  God.     Useless, 
did  I  say  ?  it  were  well  if  that  were  all :  he  is  the  most 
pernicious  creature  that  moves  on  God's  earth:  be 
serves  to  the  worst  purposes  —  to  make  men  atheists, 
infidels,  or  heretics.     Learned  and  knowing  men,  of  ill 
lives,  have  been  always  the  greatest  stumbling-block  in 
the  Church  of  God ;  their  fall  is  not  single,  but  attended 
with  the  ruin  of  many  others ;   who,  imitating  the  bar- 
barous civility  of  those  nations  that  use  to  solemnize 
the  funerals  of  their  great  men  by  sacrificing  a  great 
part  of  their  families,  when  their  teachers  damn  them- 
selves, are  ready  to  die  and  perish  with  them  for  com- 
pany.    And  the  fallacy  that  ruins  them  is  this,  be- 
cause some  wise  men  live  wickedly,  they  presently 
conclude,  that  wickedness  is  the  greatest  wisdom:  as 
if  it  were  impossible  for  the  will  to  choose  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  or  for  a  man  that 
knows  his  duty  not  to  do  it.     We,  of  this  age,  have 
reason  to  take  special  notice  of  this.     For  as  Cicero, 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  those  bold  and  unheard-of 
attempts  that  Catiline  and  his  confederates  made  upon 
the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  presently  gives  this  ac- 
count :  Nos  (dico  aperte)  nos  consules  desumus :  so,  when 
we  are  astonished  at  the  prodigious  blasphemies,  here- 
sies, and  schisms  of  our  times,  and  wonder  at  the  cause 
of  them,  we  may  quickly  resolve  ourselves  after  the 
same  manner :    Nos  (dico  aperte)  nos  pastores  desumu** 
For  certainly  all  the  arguments  that  heretics  and  sec- 
taries have  made  use  of,  to   seduce  our  people  from 
obedience  unto  the  most  excellent  doctrine,  liturgy,  and 
discipline  of  our  Church,  would  have  been  accounted 
ridiculous  sophisms,  and  no  way  served  their  wicked 
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purposes,  if  they  had  not  been  furnished  with  a  more 
powerful  topic  ab  exemplo  from  the  vicious  lives  of  some 
clergymen.     And  as  to  this, 

Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 
Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli. 

I  might  here  be  very  large  in  representing  the  neces- 
sity of  holiness  in  a  minister ;  but  I  shall  only  observe 
that  the  wicked  teacher  sins  with  the  highest  aggrava- 
tion of  his  guilt,  and  the  least  hope  of  his  repentance ; 
he  is  the  greatest  and  most  desperate  sinner. 

The  greatest  sinner ;  for  either  he  is  a  person  of  more 
than  ordinary  knowledge,  or  he  is  not :  if  not,  he  sinned 
greatly  in  undertaking  that  office,  to  which  so  great  a 
knowledge  is  requisite :  if  he  be,  his  knowledge  doubt- 
less increaseth  his  guilt ;  for  "  he  that  knows  his 
Master's  will,  and  doth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes."*  Besides,  he  must  need  sin  with  a  very 
strange  assurance,  by  living  in  that  wickedness  which 
he  daily  reproves  and  preaches  against,  and  so  becoming 
avTOKaTatcpiTos,  "  a  condemned  man,"  from  his  own 
mouth.  But  that  which  I  chiefly  urge  is  this:  the 
wicked  teacher  is,  of  all  men  living,  in  the  most  hope- 
less and  desperate  condition.  It  is  usually  observed  of 
seamen,  that  dwell  in  the  great  deep,  that  if  they  are 
not  very  pious,  for  the  most  part  they  are  desperately 
wicked ;  because  they  daily  behold  the  wonders  of  the 
Lord,  and  besides  live  in  a  continual  and  very  near 
danger,  bordering  upon  the  very  confines  of  death,  and 
being 

Quatuor  aut  septem  digitis  a  morte  remoti ; 

ss  but  a  few  fingers'  breadth  divided  from  their  fluid 

a  Luke,  xii.  47. 
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graves."  And  if  these  considerations  do  not  persuade 
them  to  "  fear  the  Lord  exceedingly,"  as  it  is  said  of 
the  mariners  in  Jonah  i.  16.,  it  argues  that  they  are 
exceedingly  hardened.  The  observation  is  truer  of  the 
minister ;  if  he  be  not  a  good  man,  he  must  needs  be 
extremely  bad,  for  he  daily  converseth  in  the  great 
deep  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  there  sees  and  reads 
such  things,  that  if  they  do  not  effectually  persuade 
him  to  piety,  it  is  certain  he  is  a  man  of  an  obdurate 
heart. 

What  remedy  is  likely  to  work  this  man's  cure  and 
repentance  ?  Will  the  dreadful  menaces  and  threats  of 
God's  word  affright  him  ?  No ;  these  are  daily  thun- 
dered out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  yet  to  him  they  are 
but  bruta  fulmina.  Will  the  gracious  promises  of  God 
allure  him  ?  No ;  he  daily  charms  his  hearers  with 
these,  but  remains  himself  as  the  deaf  adder.  Will 
those  excellent  books  of  learned  and  pious  men  that  he 
reads  in  his  study  work  any  good  on  him  ?  No ;  he 
that  slights  God's  word  will  little  regard  the  words  of 
men.  Will  the  public  prayers  make  him  serious  ?  No ; 
he  daily  reads  them,  and  his  daily  practice  is  contrary 
to  his  daily  prayers.  Will  a  medicine  compounded  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  (I  mean  the  Holy 
Eucharist)  do  the  miserable  man  any  good  ?  No ;  he 
hath  frequently  received  those  dear  pledges  of  his  Sa- 
viour's love,  and  yet  is  still  as  bad  as  ever,  and  so  hath 
"  trodden  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant," wherewith  he  should  have  been  sanctified.  The 
Lord  look  upon  this  man,  for  there  is  no  hope  of  him 
without  a  miracle  of  Divine  mercy:  nay,  indeed,  all 
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these  excellent  means,  by  being  made  familiar  to  him, 
have  lost  their  efficacy  upon  him.  Our  Saviour,  me- 
thinks,  doth  excellently  represent  the  hopeless  condition 
of  a  vicious  minister,  by  a  parable*,  where,  speaking  to 
the  Apostles  (considered,  I  suppose,  as  ministers  of  the 
word),  he  tells  them,  €€  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth : 
but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  wherewithal  shall 
it  be  salted  ?  it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to 
be  cast  out,  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men."  Salt,  if 
it  be  good,  is  of  excellent  use  to  season  many  things ; 
but  if  it  become  itself  unsavoury,  it  is  not  only  the 
most  useless  thing,  "  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast 
out,"  &c,  but  irrecoverably  lost;  there  is  nothing 
will  fetch  putrid  salt  again :  "  for  if  the  salt  hath  lost 
its  savour,  wherewithal  shall  it  be  salted?"  Thus  ne- 
cessary is  holiness  in  a  minister,  both  for  himself  and 
others. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  difficulty,  and  consequently 
with  the  danger,  of  the  pastoral  office,  represented  from 
the  three  grand  requisites  thereunto;  a  very  large 
knowledge,  a  great  prudence,  an  exemplary  holiness.  I 
shall  add  but  one  consideration  more,  of  itself  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  evince  the  whole ;  viz.  that  every 
'  teacher  is  accountable  for  the  souls  committed  to  his 
charge.  This  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews*:  "  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves ;  for  they  watch 
for  your  souls  as  they  that  must  give  account,"  &c.  A 
dreadful  consideration  this !  And  St.  Chrysostom  tells 
us,  that  when  he  read  that  text,  "  it  did  Karoo-slew  rip 

*  Matt  v.  13.  b  Chap,  xiil  17. 
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yfrvxftv,  cause  a  kind  of  earthquake  within  him,  and  pro- 
duce a  holy  fear  and  trembling  in  his  soul."  And  in 
his  commentary  on  the  text,  he  thus  exclaims,  "  Lord, 
how,  how  difficult,  how  hazardous  an  undertaking  is 
this !  What  shall  a  man  say  to  those  wretched  men 
that  rashly  thrust  themselves  into  such  an  abyss  of 
judgments?  All  the  souls  that  are  committed  to  thy 
conduct,  men,  women,  and  children,  thou  art  to  give  an 
account  of."*  He  presently  subjoins,  "  It  is  a  wonder 
if  any  ruler  in  the  Church  be  savedb : "  a  passionate 
hyperbole,  expressing  his  deep  sense  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  the  pastoral  office. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  excellent  bishop  speaks  there 
of  those  of  his  own  most  sacred  order,  whose  place  and 
dignity  in  the  Church  of  God,  as  it  is  eminently  higher, 
their  charge  greater,  their  inspection  more  extensive,  so 
will  their  account  be  accordingly.  But  yet  the  same  is 
true  in  its  proportion  of  every  clergyman,  of  what  order 
soever  he  be.  So  St.  Austin  expressly :  "  If  you  mark 
it  (most  dear  brethren),  you  shall  find  that  all  the 
Lord's  priests,  not  only  bishops,  but  also  presbyters  and 
ministers  of  churches,  stand  in  a  very  hazardous  con- 
dition."0 And  he  gives  a  shrewd  reason  for  what  he 
says  a  little  after :  "  If  at  the  day  of  judgment  it  will 
be  a  hard  task  for  every  man  to  give  an  account  of  his 
own  soul,  what  will  become  of  priests,  of  whom  God 

a  Ba6a\  t6<tos  6  KivBwos  !  rl  &v  ris  ctiroi  irpbs  robs  &6\iovs  rols  trifl^t*- 
rovras  iavrobs  roca&ry  rifiwpiuv  a€tWa> ;  irdmwv  Stv  &px*&  ywautwv,  *al 
toBpcbv  Kal  iraftw  av  \6yov  liiBws. 

5  Savfxdfu  ti  rivd  fori  r&v  ap\6vT(av  <rwOrjv&i. 

c  Si  diligenter  attenditis  (fratres  charissimi)  omnes  Sacerdotes  Domini, 
non  solum  Episcopos,  sed  etiam  Presbyteros  et  Ministros  Ecclesiarum, 
in  grandi  periculo  esse  cognoscitis. 
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will  require  an  account  of  the  souls  of  so  many  others 
committed  to  their  charge  ?"a  He  concludes,  Magnum 
opus,  sed  gravis  sarcina :  "  The  care  of  souls  is  indeed  a 
great  work,  a  noble  undertaking,  but  yet  a  very  griev- 
ous burden."  He  must  be  a  man  of  very  firm  shoulders 
that  is  not  crushed  under  it. 

I  have  ofttimes,  not  without  wonder  and  indigna- 
tion, observed  the  strange  confidence  of  empirics  in 
physic,  that  dare  venture  on  the  practice  of  that  noble 
art,  which  they  do  not  at  all  understand ;  considering 
how,  for  a  little  paltry  gain,  they  shrewdly  hazard,  or, 
rather,  certainly  destroy,  the  health  and  lives  of  men ; 
and  have  judged  them  worthy  of  as  capital  and  igno- 
minious a  punishment  as  those  that  kill  men  on  the 
highways.  But  I  have  soon  exchanged  this  meditation 
into  another  of  more  concernment  to  myself;  and  my 
indignation  hath  quickly  returned  into  my  own  bosom 
when  I  consider  how  much  bolder  and  more  hazardous 
an  attempt  it  is  for  a  man  to  venture  on  the  Priestly 
office,  to  minister  to  the  eternal  health  and  salvation  of 
souls.  How  much  skill  is  requisite  to  qualify  a  man 
for  such  an  undertaking !  how  great  care  in  the  dis- 
charge of  it !  What  a  sad  thing  it  would  be  if,  through 
my  unskilfulness  or  negligence,  any  one  soul  should 
miscarry  under  my  hands,  or  die  and  perish  eternally ! 

We  minister  to  souls.  Souls !  methinks  in  that  one 
word  there  is  a  sermon.  Immortal  souls!  precious 
souls !  one  whereof  is  more  worth  than  all  the  world 


a  Si  enim  pro  se  unusquisque  vix  poterit  in  die  judicii  rationem  red- 
dere,  quid  de  Sacerdotibus  futurum  est,  a  quibus  sunt  omnium  animae 
requirendee  ? 


r 
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besides,  the  price  of  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  I 
close  up  this  with  the  excellent  words  appointed  by  the 
Church  to  be  read  at  the  ordination  of  every  Priest: 
"  Have  always  therefore  in  your  remembrance  how 
great  a  treasure  is  committed  to  your  charge ;  for  they 
are  the  sheep  of  Christ,  which  he  bought  with  his 
death,  and  for  whom  he  shed  his  blood.  The  Church 
and  congregation  whom  ye  serve  is  his  spouse  and 
body.  And  if  it  shall  happen  the  same  Church,  or  any 
member  thereof,  to  take  any  hurt  or  hinderance  by  rea- 
son of  your  negligence,  you  know  the  greatness  of  the 

fault,  and  also  the  horrible  punishment  that  will  ensue."  I 

it 

And  now,  methinks,  I  may  use  the  Apostle's  words  J 
in  another  case.*  "  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren*;"  I 
you  see  how  extremely  difficult  and  hazardous  an  office  I 
it  is  we  have  undertaken :  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?"0  Whose  loins  do  not  tremble  at  this  fearfbl 
burden  on  his  shoulders  ?  Who  would  not  be  almost 
tempted  to  repent  himself  of  his  undertaking,  and  to 
wish  himself  any  the  meanest  mechanic  rather  than  ft 
minister  ?  But,  alas !  this  were  vain,  yea,  sinful.  We 
are  engaged  in  this  sacred  office,  and  there  is  no  retreat-  lr 
ing ;  we  must  now  run  the  hazard,  how  great  soever  it 
be :  in  we  are,  and  on  we  must.  What  shall  we  then 
say  ?  what  shall  we  do  ?  Surely  this  is  our  best,  yea. 
our  only  course.  Let  us  first  prostrate  ourselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Almighty  God,  humbly  confessing  and  heartily 
bewailing  our  great  and  manifold  miscarriages  in  thk 
weighty  undertaking ;  let  us  weep  tears  of  blood  (if  it 

a  1  Cor.  i.  26.  BA&tctc  rV  k\9j<tiv  vfiSbvy  &3cAf#t 

c  Kal  rpbs  ravra  ris  IkwOs,     2     or.  ii.  1 6. 
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were  possible)  for  the  blood  of  souls,  which  we  have 
reason  to  fear  may  stick  upon  our  garments.   The  blood 
of  souls,  I  say:  for  when  I  consider  how  many  less 
discerned  ways  there  be,  whereby  a  man  may  involve 
himself  in  that  guilt,  as  not  only  by  an  openly  vicious 
example,  but  even  by  a  less  severe,  prudent,  and  wary 
conversation;  not  only  by  actions  directly  criminal,  but  by 
lawful  actions,  when  offensive,  (for  by  these,  the  Apostle 
assures  us,  "  a  man  may  destroy  the  soul  of  his  weak 
brother,  for  whom  Christ  died*,")  not  only  by  a  gross 
negligence  and  supine  carelessness,  but  by  every  lesser 
remission  of  those  degrees  of  zeal  and  diligence,  which 
are  requisite  in  so  important  an  affair :  in  a  word,  by 
not  doing  all  that  a  man  can,  and  lies  within  his  power, 
to  save  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge :  I  say,  when 
I  consider  this,  for  mine  own  part  I  cannot,  I  dare  not 
justify  myself,  or  plead  Not  guilty,  before  the  great 
'Judge  of  heaven  and  earth ;  but  do  upon  the  bended 
knees  of  my  soul,  bewail  my  sin,  and  implore  his  par- 
doning grace  and  mercy ;   crying  mightily  unto  him ; 
.  ^Deliver  me  from  this  blood-guiltiness,  O  my  God,  thou 
I  fiod  of  my  salvation :    and  my  tongue  shall  sing  aloud 
rf  thy  righteousness." b 

Having  laid  ourselves  at  God's  feet,  let  us  not  lie  idly 
Hthere,  but  arise,  and  for  the  future  do  the  work  of  God 
with  all  faithfulness  and  industry;  yea,  let  us  make 
[amends  for  our  past  negligence,  by  doubling  our  future 
!  diligence.  And  for  our  encouragement  here,  let  us 
Remember,  that  though  many  things  are  required  of  a 
minister,  yet  the  chief  and  most  indispensable  requisites 

a  Rom.  xiv.  15.  b  Psalm  li.  14. 
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are  these  two :  a  passionate  desire  to  save  souls,  and  an 
unwearied  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  that  noble  design. 
The  minister  that  wants  these  two  qualifications  will 
hardly  pass  the  test  or  gain  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
great  Judge  and  Trier ;  but  where  these  are  found,  they 
will  cover  a  multitude  of  other  failings  and  defects.  Let 
us,  therefore,  reverend  brethren,  (and  may  I  here  conjure 
both  you  and  myself,  by  the  endeared  love  we  bear  to 
our  own  souls,  and  the  precious  souls  committed  to  our 
charge,  yea,  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  price 
of  both,)  let  us,  I  beseech  you,  from  henceforth  retain 
to  our  several  charges,  zealously  and  industriously  ply- 
ing the  great  work  and  business  that  is  before  us.    Let 
us  think  no  pains  too  great  to  escape  that  fisi&v  tcptfia, 
that  "  greater  judgment,"  that  otherwise  attends  iu. 
Let  us  study  hard,  and  read  much,  and  pray  often,  and 
preach  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  and  catechise  the 
youth,  and  take  wise  opportunities  of  instructing  those,  li 
who  being  of  riper  years,  may  yet  be  as  unripe  in  know-  | 
ledge ;  and  visit  the  sick,  and  according  to  our  abilities 
relieve  the  poor ;  showing  to  all  our  flock  the  example 
of  a  watchful,  holy,  humble  conversation.     And  may  a 
great  blessing  of  God  crown  our  labours  !   Let  us  go  on, 
and  the  Lord  prosper  us ! 

I  have  done  ad  clerum,  and  have  but  a  word  more  ad 
populum,  "  to  the  people." 

My  brethren,  you  may  possibly  think  yourselves 
altogether  unconcerned  in  this  whole  discourse.  But  if 
you  do,  you  are  mistaken ;  all  this  nearly  concerns  even 
you.    I  shall  only  point  to  you  wherein. 

1.  If  the  pastoral  office  be  so  tremendous  an  under- 
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taking,  judge  then,  I  pray  you,  of  the  sacrilegious  bold- 
ness and  impiety  of  those  Uzzahs  among  the  laity,  that 
dare  touch  this  ark,  the  Priest's  charge  and  care.  If  we, 
my  brethren,  that  have  been  trained  up  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  that  have  been  educated  with  no  small 
care  and  cost  to  this  employment,  that  have  spent  a 
double  apprenticeship  of  years  in  our  studies,  and  most 
of  us  a  great  deal  more :  if  we,  I  say,  after  all  this,  find 
reason  to  tremble  at  our  insufficiency  for  such  an  under- 
baking,  how  horrible  is  the  confidence,  or  rather  impu- 
ience,  of  those  mechanics,  that  have  leapied  from  the 
shopboard  or  plough  into  the  pulpit,  and  thus  per  saltum, 
by  a  prodigious  leap,  commenced  teachers  !  What  shall 
we  say  to  these  mountebanks  in  the  church,  these  em- 
pyrics  in  theology  ?  I  only  say  this :  I  can  never  suf- 
ficiently admire  either  their  boldness  in  venturing  to  be 
teachers,  or  the  childish  folly  and  simplicity  of  those  that 
give  themselves  up  to  be  their  disciples.  It  is  a  miracle 
that  any  such  person  should  dare  to  preach ;  or  if  he  do, 
that  any  man  in  his  right  wits  should  vouchsafe  to  hear 
1dm. 

2.  This  discourse  concerning  the  difficulty  and  hazard 
of  the  Priestly  office,  shows  sufficiently  all  the  people's 
danger.  It  is  the  danger  your  own  souls  are  in,  my 
brethren,  if  not  carefully  looked  to,  that  is  the  great 
hazard  of  our  office.  Oh,  therefore,  if  you  do  consider  it, 
what  need  have  you  to  look  to  yourselves ! 

3.  Lastly,  if  our  work  and  office  be  attended  with 
tins  difficulty,  sure  it  is  your  duty  to  pity  us,  to  pray 
for  us,  to  encourage  us  by  all  possible  ways  and  means 
to  the  vigorous  performance  of  it ;  at  least  not  to  add 
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to  our  load,  or  discourage  us,  either  by 'your  wayward 
factiousness,  or  stubborn  profaneness,  or  sacrilegious 
injustice :  if  you  do,  sad  will  be  your  account. 

Remember,  therefore,  the  advice  of  the  Apostle  *; 
"  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit 
yourselves :  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that 
must  give  an  account,  that  they  may  do  this"  (t.  e. 
attend  on  this  work  of  watching  over  your  souls)  "  with 
joy,  and  not  with  grief." b  Grotius's  paraphrase  is  here 
most  genuine :  "  Sweeten  and  allay  the  irksome  labour 
of  your  teaohers,  by  performing  to  them  all  offices  of 
respect  and  love,  that  they  may  with  alacrity,  and  not 
with  grief,  discharge  that  function,  which  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  burden,  without  any  addition  of  sorrow  from 
you."c 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  bfc 
ascribed  all  honour  and  glory,  adoration  and  worship 
both  now  and  for  ever.     Amen. 

a  Heb.  xiii.  17. 

b  "Iva  /urrA  xaP<*s  toDto  troiSuri,  kcl\  fii]  <rT€vd£om j. 

c  Mulcete  cum  laborem  omnibus  obsequiis  et  officiis,  ut  cum  alacritatt 
potius  quam  dolore  fungantur  munere  satis  gravi,  etiamsi  a  vobis  nihil ' 
triste  accedat. 
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2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 


:e  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  the  love  of 
ind  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with 
I 

I  be  great  rashness  in  us,  who  know  so  little  of 

to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  Him  that  made 
further  than  he  himself  hath  been  pleased  to 

known  unto  us  in  his  holy  word.  But  it 
5  the  height  of  impudence  and  presumption  to 
jxplaining  the  incomprehensible  mystery  of  the 
rious  Trinity ;  how  three  distinct  persons  sub- 
te  same  individual  nature,  so  as  to  be  all  one 

same  God.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  believe 
written,  that  there  is  but  one  living  and  true 
tat  "  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Jehovah,"  one 
le  Lord,  Deut.  vi.  4.  That  the  Father,  Son, 
y  Ghost,  these  three  are  one  Being,  one  Jeho- 

God :  that  the  Father  is  of  himself,  the  Son  of 
ler,  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
none  before  or  after  other :  none  greater  or  less 
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than  another ;  but  the  whole  three  persons  co-eternal 
together  and  co-equal.  This  we  are  bound  to  believe, 
because  it  is  revealed  by  God  himself,  and  therefore 
revealed  by  him,  that  we  may  believe  it  upon  his  word, 
although  it  be  above  the  reach  of  our  finite  understand- 
ings, as  he  himself  knows  it  is :  and  therefore  doth  not 
require  us  to  understand,  but  to  believe  it;  and  hath 
made  known  as  much  of  it  as  he  thought  good,  for  that 
purpose  only,  that  we  might  know  what  he  would  have 
us  to  believe  concerning  it,  Now,  one  very  remarkable 
thing  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the 
most  glorious  Trinity,  is  this,  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  although  they  be  all  one  and  the  same 
God,  yet  they  often  exert  and  manifest  themselves  and 
their  divine  perfections  severally  as  well  as  jointly,  and 
so  have  their  several  ways  of  working  in  the  world  J 
as  appears  from  many  places,  and  particularly  from  the 
words  I  have  now  read :  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all."  For  here  we  have  three 
divine  persons  distinctly  named;  the  Son,  called  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  Father,  here  called  in  an 
especial  manner  God,  as  being  the  root  and  fountain  of 
the  Deity,  as  the  primitive  writers  style  him ;  and  then 
here  is  the  third  person,  expressly  called  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  to  each  of  these  persons,  here  is  a  several 
property  or  perfection  attributed,  the  apostle  wishing 
to  the  Corinthians  the  grace  of  one,  the  love  of  another,  f 
and  the  communion  of  the  third ;  which  does  not  only 
show  that  they  are  three  distinct  persons  or  subsistence*, 
but  also  that  they  have  distinct  operations,   or  their 
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everal  ways  of  working,  and  manifesting  themselves  in 
he  world:  which,  if  rightly  understood,  would  give 
is  great  light  into  what  we  ought  to  believe  concerning 
sach  person ;  and  how  we  ought  to  exercise  our  faith 
ipon  all  and  every  one  of  them,  according  to  the  dis- 
coveries which  they  are  pleased  to  make  of  themselves, 
vith  respect  to  us.  And  therefore  I  shall  endeavour 
o  explain  it  as  clearly  as  I  can,  being  a  matter  of  so 
ligh  a  nature :  humbly  beseeching  Him,  of  whom  I 
speak,  so  to  assist  and  direct  me,  that  I  may  say  no^ 
thing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  his  holy  word,  and  be- 
coming his  divine  majesty. 

For  this  purpose,  therefore,  we  must,  first,  consider 
a  general,  that  this  Almighty,  most  glorious  and  eter- 
nal Being,  which  we  call  God,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
rod  the  Holy  Ghost,  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to 
ihow  forth  and  manifest  himself  and  his  divine  per- 
fections many  wonderful  ways,  particularly  in  the 
sreation  and  redemption  of  the  world.  In  the  first,  he 
manifested  his  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness ; 
in  the  other,  his  infinite  love,  and  justice,  and  mercy, 
tad  truth  to  mankind:  in  both,  the  infinite  glory  of 
lus  eternal  Godhead.  And  it  is  much  to  be  observed, 
that  in  both  these  great  works  that  he  hath  done, 
•Thereby  to  set  forth  his  glory,  we  find  three  distinct 
persons  specified,  or  particularly  named  by  himself,  as 
Concurring  in  the  doing  of  them,  and  each  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  himself.  The  account  that  he  himself  hath 
given  us  of  his  creation,  or  production  of  all  things  out 
©f  nothing,  begins  thus:  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."    Where  the  word 
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in  the  original  DwN,  which  we  translate  God,  is  of 
the  plural  number ;  but  it  is  joined  with  a  verb  of  the 
singular,  as  it  is  almost  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Now,  although  I  will  not  say,  that  an  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  hence  to  convince  a  gainsayer,  that 
there  are  just  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  because  a 
word  of  the  plural  number  may  possibly  signify  more : 
yet,  seeing  that  in  Hebrew,  where  there  is  likewise  a 
dual,  three  is  the  first  plural  number ;  and  seeing  the 
first  must  in  reason  be  preferred  before  all  other,  and 
seeing  God  himself  hath  in  many  places  of  his  word 
acquainted  us  that  there  are  three  persons,  and  no 
more,  in  his  Godhead :  we  may  reasonably,  from  hence, 
infer  that  God  calleth  himself  by  this  name  of  the  plural,  I 
and  joins  it  with  verbs  and  adjectives  of  the  singular  I 
number,  on  purpose  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  Trinity  - 
in  unity,  that  he  is  three  in  one,  and  that  every  one  of 
these  divine  persons  is  to  be  adored,  and  worshipped 
alike ;  that  being,  as  I  take  it,  the  true  notion  of  the 
word.  For  though  the  root  from  whence  ?PK  Eloak 
comes  be  not  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  it  k 
in  the  Arabic  dialect;  where  &\>  Alaha,  signifies  to 
worship  or  adore :  and  accordingly,  n?K,  Eloah  signi- 
fies one  that  is  to  be  worshipped.  And  in  the  plural 
number  DTOK,  Elohim,  persons  adorable ;  such  as  are 
and  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  all  things  that  are,  as 
He,  to  be  sure,  ought  to  be,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  were  made  by  him  for  that  end,  that  he 
might  be  worshipped  by  them.  And  it  is  very  observ- 
able that,  in  the  next  chapter,  when  the  creation  wae 
finished,  he  is  called   by  two  names,  D*n£§*  frtru,  the 
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one  of  the  singular  number,  the  other  of  the  plural ;  the 
one  signifying  his  essence,  the  other  the  persons  sub- 
sisting in  it.  But  in  all  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
while  he  was  doing  this  great  work,  he  is  not  so  much 
as  once  called  by  any  other  name  than  D*n!?N>  Adorandi^ 
or  AdorabileSy  persons  to  be  adored ;  but  by  that  he  is 
called  above  thirty  times  in  that  one  chapter :  whereby 
I  humbly  conceive  he  hath  signified  his  pleasure  to  us, 
that  when  we  consider  his  creation  of  the  world,  we 
should  ascribe  it  to  all  the  three  persons,  and  adore 
them  for  it.  And,  indeed,  that  they  were '  all  con- 
cerned in  it  appears  from  the  history  of  the  creation 
itself:  wherein,  although  the  Creator,  as  I  have  shown, 
be  all  along  called  dv&k,  Elohim,  divine  persons,  in  the 
plural  number,  yet  that  name  being  as  constantly  there 
joined  with  a  verb  of  the  singular  number,  the  unity  of 
the  Divine  Nature  or  Godhead  is  likewise  signified  by 
it.  In  which  sense  it  is  said  in  the  second  verse,  "  And 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;  " 
that  is,  the  Spirit  of  that  one  God  who  is  Elohim,  di- 
vine persons ;  of  which  the  Spirit  here  spoken  of  must 
needs  be  one,  forasmuch  as  he  operates  in  the  creation, 
which  none  but  God  the  Creator  could  do.  So  that  we 
k&ve  here  two  distinct  persons,  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
God  himself,  whose  Spirit  he  is,  even  the  Father,  who,  as 
I  observed  before,  is  in  an  especial  manner  often  called 
God. 

After  this  we  read  that  God  made  all  things  by  his 

Word.     He  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 

.  light,"  ver.  3. ;  and  so  he  made  his  works  all  the  six  days, 

;  fentil  he  came  to  make  man.     He  made  them  all  by  his 
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Word :  not  by  any  outward  word  uspoken,  bat  by  ftpok* 
ing  in  himself  by  willing  them  to  be,  land  «o  by  Uft 
inward,  his  essential  Word ;  that  is,  by  his  sternal  and 
only-begotten  Son,  as  we  are  fully  assured  by  his  evan- 
gelist St.  Johh,  who,  by  his  direction,  begins  the  Gflepel 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  with  this  character  of  him: 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  ia 
the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made  by 
him,  aftd  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  waa 
made,"  John  i.  1,  2,  3.  And  to  the  same  purpose  St 
Paul,  speaking  of  the  Son  of  God,  saith,  "  By  him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are 
in  the  earth,  visible  or  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers:  all 
things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him,"  Col.  i.  16. ; 
Eph.  iii.  9.  And  elsewhere,  "  By  whom  he  made  the 
worlds,"  Heb.  i.  2.  From  all  which  it  appears,  that  the 
Word  by  which  God  made  the  world  was  his  only  Son, 
then  with  him.  If  his  Son,  then  a  person,  and  if  with 
him,  then  a  distinct  person  from  him.  So  that  now  we 
plainly  see  three  distinct  persons  manifesting  them- 
selves in  the  creation  of  the  world — God  the  Father, 
his  Son,  and  his  Spirit.  As  the  royal  Prophet  also  long 
ago  observed,  saying,  "  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were 
the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the 
breath  (or  spirit)  of  his  mouth,"  Psalm  xxxiii.  6. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  remarkable  passage  which 
occurs  in  the  formation  of  man,  as  both  explaining  a&d 
confirming  all  that  hath  been  hitherto  said.  For  upon 
the  sixth  or  last  day  of  the  creation,  when  God  was 
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pleased  to  make  man,  it  is*  written,  "  And  God  said,  X*et 
w  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  Gen.  i.  26. 
in  the  original,  it  is  D'rfa*   "lDW,  And  God,  in  the  plural 

•  •  • 

number,  said,  in  the  singular,  he  said,  X*et  us  make 
man,  and  let  us  make  him  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness —  still  in  the  plural  number ;  which  shows  us  plainly 
as  words  can  do  it,  that  several  persons  concurred  in 
this  great  work;  and  that  they  had  all  one  and  the  same 
image  and  likeness,  and  therefore  were  of  one  and  the 
same  nature  or  essence.     Neither  can  the  words  pos- 
sibly bear  any  other  sense.     All  that  the  Jews  and 
Socinians  have  said  upon  them,  according  to  their  blas- 
phemous doctrine,  makes  them   downright  nonsense ; 
whereas,  according  to  our  Christian  doctrine,  nothing  is 
more   plain  and   easy.      For  when  the  most  blessed 
Trinity  was  pleased  to  make  man,  the  chief  and  lord  of 
all  earthly  creatures,  he  did  not  say,  as  in  the  making 
of  other  creatures,  let  ther.e  be  a  man,  but  let  us,  the 
Fatiher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  make  man ;   and  let  us 
make  him  as  like  unto  ourselves,  who  are  all  of  the 
came  likeness,  as  a  creature  can  be  made :   all  which 
might  be,  as  in  effect  it  was,  most  truly  and  properly 
said,    according    to    our    common  way   of   speaking. 
Whereas,  if  there  were  not  several  divine  persons  then 
in  being,  or  but  only  one,  to  whom  could  God  say,  let 
*  us  make  man  ?  who  but  a  divine  person  could  do  such  a 
work?     Or  how  could  he  say,  let  us  make  him  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness,  if  there  was  only  one  person 
in  ihe  world,  in  whose  image  and  likeness  he  could  be 
made?     No;   all  the  wit  of  man,   and  of  the  devil 
himself,  can  never  invalidate  the  invincible  force  of  this 
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place,  to  prove  that  there  were  several  divine  persons  of 
the  same  divine  essence,  that  severally  exerted  and  dis- 
covered themselves  in  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  particularly  in  the  making  of  mankind. 

And  as  it  was  in  the  creation,  so  it  was  likewise  in 
the  redemption  of  mankind.  The  world  was  made  by 
the  Word  of  God ;  and  it  was  redeemed  by  the  same 
Word,  the  Son  of  God,  the  second  of  the  divine  per- 
sons, which  St.  John  calls,  "  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  1  John,  v.  7. ;  all  which,  as  I  have 
shown,  co-operated  in  the  making  of  man  at  first ;  and 
so  they  did,  too,  in  the  saving  and  redeeming  him,  when 
he  was  fallen  from  the  state  in  which  he  was  at  first 
made.  For  whereas  there  were  two  most  critical  times 
appointed  for  the  effecting  our  redemption — one  for  the 
incarnation  of  our  Redeemer,  when  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  in  order  to  it ;  and  the 
other  for  his  baptism,  when  he  was  initiated  as  it  were 
into  it,  and  actually  took  this  great  work  upon  him ;  at 
both  these  times  we  find  all  the  persons  of  the  most 
glorious  Trinity  particularly  mentioned  as  concerned 
in  it. 

As  for  the  first,  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  incarnate,  God  sent  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  acquaint  the  blessed  Virgin,  that  he 
should  be  conceived  and  born  of  her;  and  among  other 
things  saith  unto  her,  "The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  over- 
shadow thee,  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be 
born  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God,"  Luke  L 
35.     Upon  the  saying  of  which  words,  and  the  blessed 
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Virgin's  expressing  her  consent  by  saying,  "  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word,"  this  great  work  was  done,  the  Son  of  God  watf 
conceived  in  her,  the  Word  was  made  flesh.  Now  here 
we  see  three  divine  persons  concurring  in  this  wonder- 
ful work  —  the  Son  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit 
of  God,  and  the  highest  or  the  Father,  whose  Son  the 
one,  and  whose  Spirit  or  power  the  other  is.  One  wad 
45onceived :  he  was  conceived  by  another,  and  that  other' 
was  the  power  of  a  third  person ;  so  that  in  this,  the 
first  thing  that  was  actually  done  in  order  to  our  re- 
demption, and  upon  which  the  whole  work  depended, 
the  whole  three  persons  in  the  most  blessed  Trinity 
were  most  graciously  pleased  to  show  themselves  —  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  blessed 
for  ever. 

-  And  so  they  did  likewise  most  wonderfully  at  the 
baptism  of  our  Redeemer,  when  he  was  solemnly  in- 
augurated into  the  office  he  had  undertaken  for  us,  and 
accordingly  began  to  set  about  it;  for  it  is  written, 
(C  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straight- 
way out  of  the  water,  and  lo!  the  heavens  were  opened 
unto  him ;  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God,  descending 
like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him ;  and  lo !  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased,"  Matt.  iii.  16,  17.  Here  all  the 
three  persons  of  the  most  holy  Trinity  did  evidently 
appear  together ;  for  here  was  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  which  could  be  no 
Other  but  the  voice  of  the  Father,  who  also  declared 
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himself  to  be  so,  by  calling  the  other  his  Son ;  and  then 
here  was  the  Son  of  this  Father,  declared  to  be  so  by 
the  Father  himself ;  and  here  was  also  the  Spirit  of 
God,  descending  like  a  dove,  and  fighting  upon,  the  Son, 
and  so  anointing  him  to  be  both  a  priest,  a  prophet, 
and  a  king,  who  is  therefore  most  properly  called  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  the  Anointed  of  God,  and  every 
way  qualified  to  be  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer.  Yea, 
it  is  wonderful  to  observe,  the  three  infinitely  glorious 
incomprehensible  persons  were  pleased,  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary occasion,  to  manifest  themselves  severally  to 
the  very  senses  of  men,  to  their  eyes  and  ears :  for  the 
Father  was  heard  speaking,  the  Son  was  seen  in  the 
nature  of  man  coming  out  of  the  water,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  descending  and 
lighting  upon  him;  and  therefore  we  may  truly  say 
with  St.  Augustine,  that  at  this  time  Apparvit  mani- 
festissima  Trinitas,  Pater  in  voce,  Films  in  homine, 
Spiritus  Sanctus  in  columba :  "  the  Trinity  appeared  most 
manifestly  —  the  Father  in  a  voice,  the  Son  in  a  man, 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  dove,"  Aug.  in  Evang.  Joh.  tract.  0. 
And  when  St.  Hierome,  Mysterium  Trinitatis  in  bap* 
tismate  demonstrator:  Dominus  baptizatur ;  Spiritus 
descendit  in  specie  columba  ;  JPatris  vox  testimonium  JMo 
perkibentis,  auditur :  "  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity  iff 
demonstrated  in  the  baptism  of  Christ :  the  Lord  is 
baptized ;  the  Spirit  descendeth  in  the  likeness  of  a 
dove ;  the  voice  of  the  Father  giving  testimony  to  the 
Son  is  heard/'  Hieron.  in  Matt.  iii.  And  hence  it  is  that 
this  chapter  is  appointed  as  a  proper  lesson  at  morning 
upon  Trinity  Sunday,  because  the  great  mystery  which 


we  this  day  odtehrate  is  so  plainly  and  fully  revealed 
in  it, 

And  it  ift  much  to  be  observed,  that  as  all  the  three 
divine  persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghoet,  thus  manifested  themselves  at  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  m  he  himself  requires  that  all  who  would  be 
Ida  disciples  should  be  made  so  by  being  baptized  in  the 
name  of  all  the.  same  persons,  saying  to  his  Apostles, 
fr  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach"  or  make  "  all  nations" 
my  disciples,  « baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Matt, 
xxviii.  19.  So  that  the  same  divine  persons  which  so 
manifestly  appeared  at  the  baptism  of  Christ  are  all  to 
be  particularly  named  at  the  baptism  of  every  Christian, 
by  Christ's  own  institution.  And  no  man  caa  be  initiated 
into  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  so  made  a  Christian,  any 
other  way  but  by  being  so  baptized ;  this  being  the  only 
way  appointed  by  Christ  himself  for  that  purpose,  who 
thereby  hath  sufficiently  declared,  that  he  will  own  none 
for  his  disciples  but  such  as  are  baptized  in  the  name  of 
all  the  same  persons  which  appeared  in  so  miraculous  a 
manner  when  he  himself  was  baptized :  and  also  that 
our  salvation  depends  upon  and  must  be  attributed  unto 
all  of  them*  For  seeing  he  himself  hath  so  ordered  it 
that  none  can  be  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation  but 
by  being  first  baptized  in  the  name  of  all  three,  all  three 
must  needs  be  acknowledged  to  concur  in  the  effecting 
of  it 

And  verily  that  they  do  so,  appears  most  evidently 
also  from  the  words  of  my  text.  For  as  all  these  divine 
persons  manifested  themselves  in  the  creation  of  the 
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world  in  general,  and  at  the  making  of  man  In  particular; 
as  they  appeared  at  the  incarnation  and  baptism  of  our 
Redeemer ;  and  as  our  Redeemer  himself  requires  that 
all  who  would  partake  of  that  redemption  which  he  hath 
purchased  should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  all  three; 
po  the  Apostle  here,  by  his  direction,  writing  to  such 
as  were  so  baptized  at  Corinth,  and  concluding  hi* 
epistle  to  them  with  an  hearty  prayer  that  they  might 
have  all  things  necessary  to  their  salvation,  he  refers  all 
such  things  to  three  heads,  and  attributes  them  severally 
to  the  three  persons  in  the  most  holy  Trinity,  and  ac- 
cordingly prays  to  each  of  them,  saying,  "  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  ail."  So 
that,  did  we  but  understand  these  words  aright,  we 
should  thereby  know  how  to  exercise  our  faith  in  all 
and  each  of  these  divine  persons,  for  what  is  necessary 
to  our  obtaining  eternal  salvation,  according  to  their 
several  ways  of  concurring  to  it. 

But  for  that  purpose,  before  we  enter  upon  the  ex- 
plication of  the  several  parts  of  the  text,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe  some  things  in  general  about  it 
As  first,  although  here  be  three  several  persons  named) 
and  several  properties  are  severally  attributed  to  them, 
yet  they  are  not  several,  but  all  one  and  the  same  indir 
vidual  God.  This  we  are  fully  assured  of  by  all  those 
reasons,  and  by  all  such  places  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  Godhead;  as 
where  it  is  said,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God* 
(our  Elohim  in  the  plural  number)  "  is  one  Lord,  one 
Jehovah,"  Deut.  vi.  4.      This  the   Son  asserts  of  th? 
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Father  and  himself,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  John, 
x.  30.  Not  eh  but  ev  ea/iev,  one  Jehovah,  one  Being* 
And  St.  John  of  all  three,  "  There  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one,"  1  John,  v.  7.  Where 
the  same  word  is  used  again,  ev  sUny  unum  sunt,  "  they 
are,"  in  the  plural  number ;  but  they  "  are  one,"  in  the 
singular — one  Being,  tpik  rrirr,  one  Jehovah,  one  God, 
Hence,  in  the  next  p^'whateoever  perfections  or 
properties  (except  such  as  are  purely  personal)  are  at- 
tributed to  any  of  these  divine  persons,  are  the  same  in 
all,  and  may  equally  be  attributed  to  every  one,  they 
being  all  and  every  one  the  same  God,  in  whom  all 
perfections  concentre,  or,  rather,  who  is  all  perfection 
itself.  And  therefore,  when  we  read  of  the  grace  of 
one,  the  love  of  another,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  third 
divine  person,  it  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if  these 
properties  were  so  peculiar  to  those  persons  to  which 
they  are  here  attributed,  that  they  do  not  belong  also  to 
the  other ;  for  they  are  the  same  in  all,  and  may  be 
equally  attributed  to  one  as  well  as  another.  And  so 
they  are  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Here  grace  is  ascribed 
to  the  Son,  and  love  unto  the  Father ;  in  other  places, 
love  is  ascribed  to  the  Son,  and  grace  unto  the  Father. 
As  where  St.  Paul  saith,  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ?"  Rom.  viii.  35.  "  And  to  know 
the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,"  Ephes. 
Hi.  19.  And  St.  John,  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love 
of  God"  (the  Son),  "  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us," 
1  John,  iii.  16.  Here  love  is  plainly  attributed  to  the 
Son ;  and  so  is  grace  to  the  Father,  where  St.  Paul  saith* 
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66  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am,"  1  Cor*  rv.  10. 
And  "  not  by  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God, 
we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world,"  2  Cor.  i.  12. 
And  as  we  here  read  of  the  communion  or  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  elsewhere  read  of  the  fellowship 
of  the  Son.  «  God  is  faithful,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "  by 
whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  fellowship  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  1  Cor.  L  9.  And  St.  John 
saith,  "  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  1  John,  i.  3.  Which  I 
therefore  observe,  lest  any  should  think  that  we  detract 
any  thing  from  one  person  by  attributing  it  to  another. 
For  whatsoever  divine  properties  are  attributed  to  any 
one  are  thereby  attributed  unto  all ;  they  being  all  one 
and  the  same  God,  in  whom  all  properties  also  are  one 
and  the  same  property,  and  therefore  cannot  be  divided, 
nor  belong  to  one  more  than  to  another,  as  they  are  in 
him* 

But  then  we  must  observe  withal,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  when  the  Almighty  Being,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  pleased  to  operate  upon 
things  without  him,  and  so  to  exert  and  manifest  him- 
self to  us,  there  is  something  particular  attributed  to 
one  of  these  divine  persons  more  than  to  another.  Aa 
it  is  plain  that  it  was  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  the  Son,  which  took  the  nature  of  man  upon 
him.  It  was  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Son,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  at  the  creation  of  the  world  "  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,"  which  at  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  "  overshadowed  the  blessed  Virgin,"  and  which 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost  "  came  down  upon  the 
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Apostles."  Thus  all  along  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Father  is  said  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  be  our  Maker, 
the  Son  our  Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  our  Sancti- 
fier.  And  accordingly,  in  my  text,  where  the  three 
persons  are  all  mentioned  together  with  respect  to  us, 
the  Apostle  prays  for  something  particular  from  each  of 
them;  for  the  love  of  the  Father,  as  he  is  Maker  and 
Governor  of  the  world ;  for  the  grace  of  the  Son,  as  he 
is  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  and  for  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  he  is  the  Sanctifier 
and  Comforter  of  all  the  elect  people  of  God :  which 
will  serve  us  as  a  key  to  open  the  whole  mystery  con- 
tained in  these  words,  as  we  shall  see  more  presently. 

But  here  is  still  another  thing  to  be  observed  in 
general ;  which  is,  that  the  Son  is  here  placed  before 
the  Father,  whereas  reason  may  seem  to  require  that 
the  Father  should  be  placed  first ;  as  he  is  by  the  Son 
himself,  commanding  baptism  to  be  administered  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  by  his 
beloved  disciple,  saying,  "  There  are  three  that  bear  re- 
cord in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  Matt,  xxviii.  19. ;  1  John  v.  7.  According  to 
which  order,  the  Apostle  should  have  said,  "  The  love 
of  God  the  Father,  and  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ ; " 
whereas,  he  contrariwise  puts  the  Son  first,  saying, 
"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love 
of  God : "  which  being  done  by  the  special  direction  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  there  was  certainly  great  reason  for  it ; 
which,  that  we  may  rightly  understand,  we  must  take 
notice,  that  in  the  places  before  quoted  the  divine  per- 
sons are  named  in  their  essential  order,  that  which  they 
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have  in  and  among  themselves,  or  with  respect  to 
one  another ;  according  to  which,  the  Father  is  placed 
first,  because  he  begot  the  Son;  the  Son  is  placed 
second,  because  he  was  begotten  of  the  Father ;  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  last,  because  he  proceeds  from  both* 
But,  the  Apostle,  in  my  text,  speaks  not  of  the  order  of 
the  divine  persons  among  themselves,  but  of  that  which 
they  observe  with  respect  to  us  and  our  salvation.  He 
here  wisheth  to  the  Corinthians  all  things  necessary  to 
their  salvation  by  Christ ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  begin  first  with  Christ  their  Saviour, 
without  whom  they  could  never  have  had  either  the 
love  of  God  or  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
is  true,  the  love  of  God  the  Father  was  the  first  cause 
or  motive  of  our  salvation,  as  our  Saviour  himself  hath 
taught  us,  saying,  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life," 
John,  iii.  16,  But  then  we  must  observe,  that  our 
Saviour  speaks  here  of  God's  love  to  mankind  in  general, 
saying,  "  God  so  loved  the  world ;"  he  doth  not  speak 
of  his  love  to  particular  men.  It  was  out  of  his  infinite 
love  to  fallen  man  in  general,  that  he  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world ;  but  his  love  to  any  particular  man  is  only 
in  and  for  the  sake  of  his  said  Son,  and  no  otherwise. 
For  by  nature,  we  are  all  enemies  to  God,  and  therefore 
he  is  so  to  us ;  and  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  him,  or  to  have  him  reconciled  to  us,  but  by  his 
Son.  For,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  "When  we  were 
enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
his  Son,"  Rom.  v.  10.     And  if  it  be  by  his  Son  only 
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that  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  it  must  needs  be  only  by 
his  Son  that  we  can  have  his  love  and  favour,  which  he 
therefore  never  shows  to  any  man,  but  only  upon  the 
account  of  "him  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased."  But  as  the 
Apostle  saith,  "  Nothing  can  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,"  Bom.  viii. 
39. ;  whereby  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  love 
which  God  the  Father  hath  for  any  of  us  is  only  in  his 
Son,  and  for  his  sake,  without  whom  we  could  expect 
nothing  but  wrath  and  vengeance  from  him;  and  by 
consequence,  that  the  grace  of  Christ  is  most  properly 
here  placed  before  the  love  of  God,  seeing  we  cannot 
have  this,  unless  we  have  that  first.  The  same  may  be 
said  also  of  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for 
that  .likewise  is  "  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,"  as  the  same  Apostle  teacheth  us, 
Tit.  iii.  5.  Wherefore,  seeing  that  we  can  never  have 
either  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  or  the  communion 
of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  only  by  the  grace  of  God 
the  Son,  there  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world  that  the 
Apostle  should  pray  for  this  first,  and  say  first,  "  The 
grace*  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  then  "the  love  of 
God,"  and,  lastly,  "  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
T>e  with  you  all." 

These  things  being  thus  premised  in  general,  we  shall 
easily  discover  the  meaning  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
text.  The  first  thing  which  the  Apostle  here  wisheth 
to  the  Corinthians  is,  "  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  which  is  a  phrase  he  delights  in  very  much, 
-The  common  salutation  that  he  useth  at  the  beginning 
xrf  every  one  of  his  thirteen  epistles,  to  those  he  wrote 
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to,  runs  thus,  "  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from  God 
the  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  at 
the  end  of  his  epistles,  he  sometimes  saith  in  short, 
"Grace  be  with  you,"  CoLiv.  18.,  Tit.iii.15.,  lTim.?L 
21.,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  22. ;  but  most  usually  he  concludes 
with,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you,"  Bom.  xvi.  24.,  1  Cor.  xvi.  23.,  GaL  vi  18., 
PhiL  iv.  23.,  1  These,  y.  28.,  2  Thess.  iii.  18.,  Philem. 
25. ;  and  so  St.  John  concludes  the  book  of  Revelations, 
and  the  whole  New  Testament,  Apoc  xxiL  21.  From 
whence  we  may  infer  that  grace  is  to  be  had  only  by 
Christ ;  that  his  grace  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  can 
be  desired,  and  that  where  the  grace  of  Christ  is,  there 
is  also  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  are  therefore  particularly  mentioned  in 
my  text,  that  we  may  know  from  whence  they  come, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  understood  wheresoever  the 
grace  of  Christ  is  mentioned. 

But,  then,  the  question  is,  What  is  meant  by  the 
grace  of  the  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  "  And  how  it  comes 
to  be  so  often  appropriated  unto  him  ?  For  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  that  remarkable  passage 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  where  he  having  asserted  the 
eternal  and  divine  nature  of  the  "Word"  or  "Son" 
of  God,  he  saith,  "And  the  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,)  full  of 
grace  and  truth.  And  of  his  fulness  have  all  we  re- 
ceived, and  grace  for  grace.  For  the  law  was  given  by 
Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  John, 
L 14. 16, 17.    Here  we  see,  first,  that  the  Word  or  Son  of 
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Grod  was  made  flesh,  that  is,  he  took  upon  him  the  nature 
of  man  in  general,  so  as  to  become  "  Emmanuel,"  God 
with  us,  Grod  and  Man  in  one  person ;  and,  as  such,  he 
is  here  said  to  be  full  of  grace  and  truth :  where  by 
grace,  I  do  not  question  but  we  are  to  understand  that 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  called  ion,  mercy; 
these  two,  fl&W  *!?$,  mercy  and  truth,  being  very  fre- 
quently put  together,  mercy  always  before  truth.  As, 
where  it  is  said,  "  All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy 
and  truth,'*  Psalm  xxv.  10.  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met 
together,"  Psalm  lxxxv.  10.  "By  mercy  and  truth 
sin  is  purged,"  Prov.  xvL  6.  "  Mercy  and  truth  pre- 
serve the  king,"  Prov.  xx,  28.  Thus  they  are  joined 
together,  Gen.  xxxii.  10. ;  2  Sam.  ii.  6.,  xv.  20. ;  Psalm 
xxxvL  5.,  xl.  11.,  lvii.  3.  10.,  lxi.  7.,  lxxxix.  1,  2.  14., 
xcviii  3.,  c.  5.,  cxv.  1.,  cxvii.  2.,  cxxxviii.  2. ;  Prov. 
'  iii.  3.,  xiv.  22.  Thus  God  proclaimeth  himself  to  be 
"  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  6., 
where  the  word  which  we  translate  goodness  is  the 
same  which,  in  the  places  before  quoted,  is  rendered 
mercy;  and  so  it  is  rightly  translated  in  that  parallel 
place :  "  But  thou,  O  Lord,  art  a  God  full  of  com- 
passion, and  gracious ;  long-suffering,  and  plenteous  in 
mercy  and  truth,"  Psalm  lxxxvi.  15.  And  accordingly 
Grod  the  Son,  as  incarnate,  is  here  said  to  be  full  of 
grace,  or  mercy,  and  truth.  "And  of  his  fulness," 
saith  St.  John,  "  all  we  have  received."  We  have  none 
but  what  we  receive  from  him,  and  how  much  soever 
we  receive,  he  is  still  full:  as  the  sun  is  still  full  of 
light,  notwithstanding  that  we  continually  receive  and 
enjoy  it.     Neither  do  we  only  receive  of  his  fulness  in 
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general,  but  we  receive  grace  for  grace,  that  is,  all 
manner  of  grace,  according  to  that  fulness  which  is  in 
him.  In  him  is  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  all  grace 
and  mercy :  and  for  that  it  is  in  him,  our  Head,  we  of 
him  receive  whatsoever  grace  or  mercy  we  have  occa* 
eion  for. 

Ai^d  the  reason  is,  because,  as  it  here  follows,  "  The 
law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ."  The  law,  as  given  by  Moses,  threatened 
death  and  damnation,  even  all  manner  of  judgment 
without  mercy,  to  all  that  continued  not  in  all  things 
written  in  it;  which  no  man  having  done,  all  are  by. 
the  law  condemned  to  die,  and  suffer  all  the  punishments 
which  are  there  threatened  without  any  hopes  of  mercy, 
there  being  none  there  promised.  But  as  the  law  waa 
thus  given  by  Moses,  grace  or  mercy  and  truth  came, 
syiveroy  was  made,  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  author  and 
procurer  of  it.  The  law  hath  concluded  all  under  sin, 
and  therefore  hath  passed  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  all.  And  if  the  sentence  be  ever  revoked  or 
omitted,  or  if  it  be  not  actually  executed,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  great  mercy.  But  there  is  no 
such  mercy  promised  in  the  law  given  by  Moses :  there 
is  not  a  word  of  that  there,  nor  any  where  else,  but 
only  in  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  who,  having  in  our  nature 
undergone  the  punishments  to  which  we  are  condemned 
by  the  law,  he  hath  thereby  made  way  for  mercy  to  be 
shown  us,  by  God's  accepting  of  his  death  instead  of 
ours,  and  so  acquitting  or  discharging  us  from  it :  yea, 
he  hath  thereby  merited  or  purchased  mercy  for  us,  all 
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tnanner  of  mercy,  in  that  his  death  was  of  infinitely 
toore  value  than  all  ours  could  ever  have  been.  For 
that  God  is  never  merciful  to  any  but  only  for  the  sake 
of  his  Son,  and  upon  the  account  of  his  death,  is  plain 
from  his  never  showing  any  mercy,  but  only  to  those 
for  whom  Christ  died.  The  fallen  angels  stand  in  as 
much  need  of  mercy  as  fallen  man,  but  they  never  had 
nor  ever  will  have  any,  because  Christ  did  not  die  for 
them.  But  he  having  taken  our  nature  upon  him,  and 
in  it  suffered  the  punishments  which  by  the  law  were 
due  to  us,  God  is  graciously  pleased,  for  his  sake,  to 
promise  grace  or  mercy  to  us :  and  whatsoever  grace  or 
mercy  we  receive  from  him,  it  comes  to  us  only  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  as  the  Holy  Ghost  here  assures  us,  say- 
ing, "  That  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.''  It 
Was  in  him  that  grace  was  at  first  promised  to  us,  and 
it  is  in  him  that  such  promises  are  verified  or  fulfilled. 
For,  as  the  Apostle  saith,  "  All  the  promises  of  God  in 
trim  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen,"  2  Cor.  i.  20. ;  that  is, 
in  him  they  were  all  made,  and  in  him  they  are  all  con- 
firmed and  performed  to  us.  And  therefore  truth  is 
not  here  opposed,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  only  to 
the  types  and  figures  of  the  law,  but  it  signifies  more 
-especially  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  promises  which 
■God  hath  made  to  mankind  of  grace  and  mercy  in  his 
Son.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  mercy,  as  I  observed 
-before,  is  not  only  here,  but  all  along  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  put  before  truth:  because  mercy  is  first 
promised,  and  then  truly  granted  according  to  that 
promise,  and  both  by  Christ.    It  was  by  him  that  grace 
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was  at  first  promised  to  us,  and  it  is  by  him  that  the 
truth  of  such  promises  is  assured  to  us,  and  so  both 
"grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  Vide  Psalm 
lxxarix.  33,  34.  49. 

From  hence  we  may  gather  what  is  here  meant  by 
the  grace  of  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'9  in  my  text.  It 
is  the  grace,  the  free  undeserved  favour  and  mercy ;  it 
is  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  the  eternal 
and  only-begotten  Son,  of  the  same  substance  and  glory 
with  the  Father ;  it  is  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
most  high  God  made  man,  and  so  become  Jesus,  a 
Saviour  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins :  it  is  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  God  our  Saviour, 
anointed  to  be  to  us  a  prophet*  a  priest,  and  king,  and 
so  fully  qualified  and  able  to  do  all  things  necessary  for 
our  salvation.  And  therefore  all  such  things  are  here 
signified  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  All 
things  that  are  required,  all  things  that  can  any  way 
conduce  to  our  eternal  salvation ;  they  are  all  contained 
in  and  they  all  proceed  from  his  grace  and  mercy  to  us, 
without  whom  we  can  neither  have  nor  do  any  thing  at 
all  towards  it.  But  by  him,  there  is  nothing  but  we 
may  have,  nothing  but  we  can  do,  that  he  would  have 
us,  in  order  to  our  being  saved.  By  him  we  are  "  called 
out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light,"  Rom.  L  8* 
1  Pet.  ii.  9.  By  him  we  have  grace  to  repent,  and  tun 
every  one  from  his  own  iniquities,  so  that  "  sin  shall 
not  have  dominion  over  us,  seeing  we  are  not  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace,"  Acts  v.  31.,  iii.  26. ;  Bom.  vL  14 
By  him  "  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  tto 
forgiveness  of  sin,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace,* 
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Eph.  i.  7.,  CoL  i  14i,  Eph.  iv.  £2*  By  him  "  we  are 
justified  freely  through  his  grace/'  and  "  accounted 
righteous  before  God  himself,"  Rom.  iii.  24.,  Tit.  iii.  7. 
2  Cor.  v.  2L  By  him,  "  being  justified  by  faith,  we 
have  peace  with  God,"  and  are  as  perfectly  reconciled 
unto  him  as  if  he  had  never  been  angry  or  displeased 
with,  us,  Bom.  v.  1.  10.  By  him  we  have  "  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  and  if  sons,  then  heirs,  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint-heirs  with,  him"  who  is  heir  of  all  things, 
John,  L  12.,  Bom.  viii.  17.,  Heb.  i.  2.  By  him  we  are 
Swashed  from  our  sins  in  his  own  bloody  and  are  made 
kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father,"  Bev.  i.  5,  6. 
By  him  we  can  "  overcome  the  world,"  and  triumph  over 
death  itself,  1  John,  v.  4,  5.,  1  Cor.  xv.  57.  By  him  we 
can  do,  and  by  him  we  can  suffer  whatsoever  God  sees 
good  to  lay  upon  us ;  for  "  his  grace  is  always  sufficient 
for  us,  and  his  strength  made  perfect  in  our  weakness," 
go  that  "  we  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengthens  us,"  2  Cor.  xii.  9.,  Phil.  iv.  13.  By  him 
we  have  a  place  prepared  far  us  in  heaven,  "  that  where 
he  is  there  we  may  be  also,  to  behold  his  glory  and  be 
glorified  together  with  him,"  John,  xiv.  2,  3.,  xvii.  24. ; 
Bom.  viii.  17.  In  short,  by  him  we  may  have  every 
tiling  that  is  any  way  necessary,  either  to  the  beginning, 
the  carrying  on,  or  the  perfecting  our  salvation  ;  "  for 
be  is  able  to  save  to  the  utmost  all  that  come  unto  God 
hy  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
-them,"  Heb.  vii.  25.  All  these  things  we  have  by 
Christ,  and  receive  them  of  that  infinite  grace  and  mercy 
that  is  in  him*  And  therefore  the  Apostle  wishing  to 
the  Corinthians  "  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
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he  thereby  wished  them  every  thing  relating  to  their 
eternal  salvation,  as  coming  wholly  and  solely  from  hifl 
grace  and  mercy. 

The  next  thing  that  follows  in  my  text  is  "  the  love 
of  God."  And  it  may  well  follow  upon  "  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  here,  for  it  doth  so  every  where* 
For  he,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  having,  as  I  have 
shown,  reconciled  us  to  his  Father,  wheresoever  hi* 
grace  is,  the  love  of  the  Father  follows  in  course,  who 
being  always  well  pleased  with  all  that  partake  of  him; 
and  hath  a  special  love  for  them ;  the  love  of  a  father  to 
his  children,  who  is  not  only  most  tenderly  affected 
towards  them,  but  takes  particular  care  of  them,  pro- 
vides all  things  necessary  for  them,  corrects  them  when 
they  do  amiss,  encourages  them  when  they  do  well,  and 
settles  a  sufficient  maintenance  upon  them,  that  they 
may  live  comfortably  in  the  world,  according  to  every 
one's  estate  and  quality.  Such  is  the  love  of  the  greafr 
God  to  those  who  by  the  grace  of  Christ  are  made  hi  h 
children.  He  keeps  them  always  under  his  own  care  || 
and  conduct ;  he  gives  them  all  things  necessary  both  |d 
for  life  and  godliness :  he  "  chasteneth  them,  not  for  || 
his  own  pleasure,  but  for  their  profit,  that  they  may  be 
partakers  of  his  holiness."  He  plentifully  rewards  all 
the  services  they  perform  him  in  this  world ;  and  in  the 
next  he  settles  a  kingdom  upon  every  one  of  them,  thai 
kingdom  of  heaven  itself,  where  they  ever  live  as  hajh 
pily  as  it  is  possible  for  creatures  to  live ;  and  all  be- 
cause he  loves  them  as  his  own  children  by  adoption, 
and  the  grace  of  his  only-begotten  Son. 

This,  therefore,  is  here  meant  by  the  love  of  God,  the 
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Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  him  our  God, 
and  our  father.  It  is  the  love  of  God,  as  he  is  the 
maker,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the  whole  world,  and 
orders  and  disposeth  of  all  things  in  it,  according  to  his 
own  will  and  pleasure ;  and  therefore,  as  for  his  own 
glory,  so  likewise  for  the  good  of  these,  he  lives  and  itf 
well  pleased  with  them.  For  we  know,  saith  thg 
Apostle,  "  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  called  according 
to  his  purpose,"  Rom*  viii.  28,  All  that  love  God,  God 
loves ;  and  seeing  he  loves  them,  lie  makes  all  things 
concur  to  their  advantage.  For  which  purpose  by  his 
good  providence  he  makes  them  of  such  a  temper  as  will 
best  suit  with  the  circumstances  he  designs  for  them,  or 
else  orders  their  circumstances  so  as  will  best  suit  with 
the  temper  he  made  them  of.  He  measures  out  such  a 
proportion  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  them,  as  he 
knows  will  be  good  for  them,  and  no  more.  He  allots 
-Jhem  such  a  place  to  live  in  upon  earth,  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  means  whereby  to  obtain  grace  and  sal- 
ivation by  his  Son,  He  keeps  them  from  falling  into 
WfDj  evil,  and  all  evil  from  falling  upon  them.  He  de- 
fends them  from  all  their  enemies,  or  else  turns  their" 
Stearts,  and  makes  them  to  become  their  friends.  He 
infatuates  the  counsels  and  defeats  all  the  ill  designs 
ifchat  men  or  devils  can  form  against  them.  He  hears 
tiie  prayers  they  put  up  unto  him  in  his  Son's  name, 
fend  for  his  sake  accepts  of  all  the  duties  they  perform 
Co  him.  He  is  with  them  wheresoever  they  are,  to 
tilirect,  assist,  and  prosper  them  in  whatsoever  they  do : 
lie  sanctifieth  and  blesseth  all  manner  of  occurrences  to 
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them,  bo  that  every  thing  which  happens  is,  all  things 
considered,  the  best  that  could  happen  to  them.  There 
are  many,  I  may  truly  say  innumerable  such  instances 
of  the  love  which  God  the  Father  is  pleased  for  his 
Son's  sake  to  manifest  to  those  who  are  regenerate,  and 
so  made  his  children  in  him,  even  by  his  ordinary  pro- 
vidence. And  where  that  fails,  he  is  pleased  to  do  it 
in  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  manner,  as  we  see 
in  the  children  of  Israel ;  for  he  having  a  special  love  foe 
them,  by  reason  of  their  near  relation  to  his  Son  in- 
carnate, he  brought  them  into  and  out  of  Egypt;  he 
led  them,  he  fed  them,  he  clothed  them,  with  miracles, 
for  forty  years  together.  And  all  because  he  loved  them, 
as  it  is  said,  Deut.  iv.  37.,  viL  7,  8. ;  and  particulariy 
when  Balaam  was  hired  to  curse  them,  "  God  turned 
his  curse  into  a  blessing,  because  he  loved  them,"  Deut 
xxiii.  5. 

Thus  he,  one  way  or  other,  always  preserves  those  he 
loves  from  all  things  that  may  hurt  them,  and  withholds 
nothing  from  them  that  will  really  do  them  good :  but  he 
carries  them  through  all  the  "  changes  and  chances  of 
this  mortal  life,"  so  as  to  bring  them  at  last  to  heaven, 
where  they  clearly  see  his  love  in  every  thing  that  ever 
befell  them,  continually  praise  and  adore  him  for  it,  and 
are  eternally  happy  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  ctf  it 
From  all  which  it  appears,  how  great  a  blessing  it  k 
to  have  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  the  Almighty 
Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things ;  how  necessarily  it 
follows  upon  the  grace  of  his  only-begotten  Son,  and 
by  consequence,  with  how  great  reason,  as  well  as 
charity  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Apostle  here,  next  to  "  the 
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grace  of  &e  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  prays  they  might  have 
Ae  love  af  God. 

And  that  their  happiness  might  be  complete,  he  adds 
also  **  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  third 
person  in  the  most  blessed  Trinity ;  called  the  Ghost  or 
Spirit  both  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  he  pro- 
ceeds from  both ;  and  holy  in  a  peculiar  manner,  be- 
cause all  the  holiness  that  L  in  the  creatures  proceeds 
from  Mm.  And  to  have  communion  or  fellowship  with 
ham,  is  to  partake  of  his  holiness,  and  of  all  the  glorious 
effects  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God  in 
him.  For  as  he  proceedeth  both  from  the  Father  and 
die  Son,  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  act  by  him ;  and 
therefore  he  is  called  S(  the  finger  of  God,"  Luke,  xi.  20. 
The  Father  acteth  by  him  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  parts  of  it :  the  Son  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  all  particular  members  in  it. 
And  whatsoever  blessings  we  receive  from  the  Father, 
through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  Son,  they  are 
all  conveyed  to  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  for  that 
purpose  abides  witli  us  for  ever,  John,  xiv.  16.  It  is 
he,  as  "proceeding  from,  and  sent  by  our  Saviour  to  do 
it,  that  enlightens  our  minds,  and  teacheth  us  all 
things  necessary  to  our  everlasting  peace,  Eph.  i.  17., 
Isa.  si.  2.,  John,  xiv.  26.  It  is  he  that  keepeth  us  from 
error,  heresy,  and  schism,  and  guides  us  into  all  truth, 
both  -in  faith  and  manners,  John,  xvi.  13.  It  is  he  that 
sanctifies,  renews,  and  regenerates  us,  and  so  makes 
us  new  creatures  and  the  children  of  the  most  high 
God,  2  Thess.  ii.  13.,  John,  iii.  5.  6.  8.,  Tit.  iii.  5.  It 
18  he  that  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits,  that  we  are 
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the  children  of  God,  Bom.  viii.  16.  It  is  he  that  morti- 
fies the  deeds  of  the  body,  that  quickens  our  souk, 
*'  and  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  good 
pleasure,"  Bom.  viii.  13.,  John,  vi.  63.,  Phil.  ii.  13.  It 
is  he  that  endues  men  with  spiritual  gifts,  suitable  to 
the  work  which  God  requires  of  them:  to  one  he  gives 
the  "  word  of  wisdom,  to  another  the  word  of  know- 
ledge, to  another  faith,  to  another  the  gift  of  healing, 
to  another  the  working  of  miracles,  to  another  pro* 
phecy,  to  another  the  discerning  of  spirits,  to  another 
divers  kinds  of  tongues,  to  another  the  interpretation  of 
tongues,"  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  9,  10.  It  is  he  that  produced 
in  us  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness* 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,"  which  are  there* 
fore  said  to  be  the  «  fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  GaL  v.  22, 23. 
And  so  is  all  manner  of  goodness  and  virtue,  whereso* 
ever  it  is  found  among  men,  it  all  springs  from  the 
good  Spirit  of  God,  as  from  its  root ;  and  from  thence 
also  receives  all  its  nourishment,  increase,  and  strength, 
Eph.  iii.  16.  It  is  he  also  that  is  our  only  comforterj 
who  supports  and  cheers  our  spirits,  by  manifesting 
God's  love  and  favour  to  us,  lifting  up  the  light  of  his 
countenance  upon  us,  keeping  our  hearts  fixed  upon 
our  promised  inheritance,  filling  us  with  firm  hopes, 
and  constant  expectations  of  it,  and  so  giving  us  peace, 
'  and  joy,  and  satisfaction  of  mind  in  whatsoever  happens 
here  below,  John,  xvi.  7.,  Acts,  ix.  31.,  Rom.  xiv.  17., 
&c  In  short,  whatsoever  direction,  assistance,  or  power 
we  have,  or  can  have,  of  thinking,  or  desiring,  or  speak- 
ing, or  doing  any  thing  that  is  truly  good,  it  is  com* 
municated  to  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God  our  Saviour,  and 
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ierefore  is  all  comprehended  under  this  one  great 
easing  which  the  Apostle  here  wisheth  for  in  the  last 
lace,  even  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  several  parts  of  the  text  being  thus  explained, 
e  may  easily  observe  the  meaning  of  the  whole  to  be 
lis,  that  the  Apostle  here  prays  that  the  Corinthians 
light  have,  first,  the  grace  of  God  the  Son ;  that  is, 
II  the  mercy  which  he,  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
ad  purchased  for  them  with  his  blood :  secondly,  that 
hat  they  might  have  the  love  of  God  the  Father ;  that 
s,  all  the  favours  which  he,  as  the  supreme  Governor  of 
he  world,  could  show  them:  and  thirdly,  that  they 
night  have  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  is, 
U  the  gifts,  graces,  and  comforts  which  he  could  com- 
nunicate  unto  them,  both  from  the  Father  and  the 
Jon :  or,  in  short,  that  they  might  have  all  things  that 
Jod  the  Son,  or  God  the  Father,  or  God  the  Holy 
jhost  could  do  for  them,  according  to  their  several 
rays  of  working  in  the  world ;  that  is,  all  things  that 
ould  any  way  contribute  to  make  them  completely 
tappy.  All  which,  David  also,  or  the  Church  by  him, 
rays  for  in  the  same  method  and  order,  saying,  "  God 
ffi&tt  "  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us,  and  cause  his 
*ce  to  shine  upon  us."  PsaL  lxvii.  1. 

Now  from  hence  we  may  learn  how  necessary  it  is 
O  believe  in  the  most  blessed  Trinity,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  three  persons,  one  God: 
eeing  that  they  are  all  pleased  to  concern  themselves 
o;much  about  us,  and  our  happiness  depends  upon 
hem  alL  Hence  we  may  learn  to  confide  and  trust  on 
Hand  every  one  of  these  Divine  Persons  for  all  things 
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relating  to  our  happiness  and  salvation.  Hence  we 
may  learn  what  infinite  cause  we  have  to  praise  and 
adore  God  for  his  infinite  goodness  to  us  poor  mortals 
upon  earth,  and  to  sing  with  the  choir  of  heaven, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  Isa.  vi.  3. 

Hence  we  may  learn  how  much  we  are  obliged  to 
serve,  and  love,  and  please  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  thus  infinitely 
gracious,  and  loving,  and  bountiful  unto  us.  Hence 
we  may  learn  what  great  reason  our  Church  had  to 
appoint,  that  at  the  end  of  every  Psalm,  as  well  as 
upon  other  occasions,  we  should  say  or  sing,  "  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost" 
Hence,  lastly,  we  may  learn  wherefore  our  Church  con- 
cludes her  daily  prayers,  as  the  Apostle  doth  this 
epistle,  with  the  words  of  my  text ;  even  because  they 
contain,  in  short,  all  that  we  can  pray  for,  and  are  in 
effect  the  same  form  which  God  himself  prescribed, 
wherewith  the  priest  should  bless  the  people.  "  On  this 
wise,"  saith  he,  "ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel : 
The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee :  The  Lord  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee: 
The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give 
thee  peace."  Numb.  vi.  24,  25,  26.  Where  Jehovah, 
the  Lord,  is  thrice  repeated,  and  in  the  original,  hath  in 
each  place  a  several  accent,  to  denote,  as  the  Jews 
themselves  acknowledge,  some  great  mystery ;  which 
can  be  no  other  but  the  most  blessed  Trinity :  all  the 
three  persons  whereof  are  here  called,  every  one,  the 
Lord  Jehovah.     The  Father  is  placed  first ;  but  the 
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blessings  bestowed  severally  by  each  person  are  the 
same  which  are  ascribed  to  them  in  my  text.  And 
when  the  priest  pronounced  this  blessing  to  the  people 
(as  we  still  do  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick)  God  pro- 
mised that  he  himself  would  accordingly  bless  them.  And 
if  you  faithfully  and  devoutly  receive  it  as  ye  ought,  I 
do  not  question  but  he  will  do  so  now,  upon  my  pro- 
nouncing in  his  name  the  same  blessing,  according  to 
this  apostolical  form  in  my  text :  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  alL"    Amen. 
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A  CONSECRATION  SERMON. 

[ARCHBISHOP  SANCROFT.3 


Titus,  i.  5. 

'ftapiv  Karekvirov  as  iv  Hpi]Tp9  Iva  ra  Xehrovra 
opddxry,  /cat  /caTaortfoys  Kara  ttoKlv  Trpeo-fUvripovs, 
fa>  aot  hisra^dfir^v. 

s  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set 
der  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders 
erg  citg,  as  I  had  appointed  thee. 

pistle  is  one  of  the  three,  not  unfitly  styled  the 
aical  epistles,  de  statu  ecclesiastieo  composites,  as 
iana  speaks ;  being  so  many  rescripts  apostolical 
othy  and  Titus,  (the  one  desired  by  St.  Paul  to 
Ephesus,  Primate  of  Asia;  the  other  left  in 
Metropolitan  of  that b  and  the  neighbour  islands ;) 
ig  themc  how  they  ought  to  behave  themselves 
5  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living 
True  and  genuine  decretal  epistles ;  not  like  that 
feit  ware  which  Isidore  Mercatord,  under  vene- 
ames,  hath  had  the  hardiness  to  obtrude  upon 
•Id ;  but  of  the  right  stamp  and  alloy,  and  such 

Marcion,  1.  5.  in  fine. 

S.  Hieron.  in  Catalog.  Script  Eccles. 

n.  iii.  15.  d  Vide  D.  Blondelli  Pseudo  Isidor. 
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as  St.  Augustine  saith*  a  bishop  ought  always  to  cany 
in  his  hand,  and  to  have  before  his  eyes. 

The  verse  I  have  read  to  you,  following  immediately 
upon  the  salutation,  begins  the  body  of  the  epistle  itself; 
and,  like  an  ingenious  and  well-contrived  perspective, 
gives  us,  from  the  very  front,  a  fair  prospect  into  tic 
contents  of  the  whole.     It  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  ma- 
gical glass ;  in  which  the  man  not  blind  with  ignorance, 
nor  bleared  with  passion,  may  see  distinctly  the  face  of 
the  primitive  Church,  in  that  golden  age  of  the  Apostles; 
the  platform  of  her  government ;  the  beautiful  order  of 
her  hierarchy ;  the  original  and  derivation  of  her  chief 
officers,  and  their  subordination  both  to  one  another, 
and  to  Christ,  the  great  Bishop  of  our  souls b,  in  the  last 
resort ;  together  with  the  manage  and  direction  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  the  government,  both  in  point 
of  ordination  and  jurisdiction  too.     For  here  we  have 
Trpeafivripovs  Kara  7r6X«>,  elders,  that  is,  bishops  (as 
shall  be  showed  in  due  time),  disposed  of  city  by  city, 
in  every  city  one ;  these  bishops  both  ordained  and  or- 
dered, constituted  and  corrected,  created  and  governed, 
by  Titus  alone :  and  so  he,  in  right  of  the  premises,  no 
other    than  metropolitan   or   archbishop   there0;    the 
angel,  or  the  arch-angel  rather,  of  the  whole  Church  of 
Crete.     If  you  ask  who  fixed  him  the  intelligence  of 
so  large  an  orb  ?  it  was  Paul  himself:  you  have  that, 
too,  in  the  text :  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete." 
If  yet  higher  your  curiosity  will  needs  see  the  deriva- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  power  too,  he  opens  his  commission, 

a  De  Doct.  Christian.  1.  4.  c.  16.  b  1  Pet  ii.  25. 

c   Fide  Reverendis.  Armachan.  de  Orig.  Metropolis,  p.  71,  72. 
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verse  1.,  and  spreads  it  before  you,  styling  himself  "  a 
servant  of  God,  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ; "  one 
sent  abroad  into  the  world  by  his  commission,  acted 
and  assisted  by  his  Spirit,  to  plant  and  to  govern 
churches  after  this  scheme  and  model.  So  that  my 
text,  like  Homer's  symbolical  chain  %  consists,  you  see, 
of  many  links ;  but  the  highest  is  tied  to  the  foot  of 
Jupiter's  throne:  or,  rather,  like  Jacob's  mysterious 
ladder,  the  foot  of  it  stands  below  in  Bethel,  the  house 
of  Godb,  CH  Ss  KSfpaXt)  sis  rbv  ovpavbv,  the  head  of  it  is. 
in  heaven,  and  God  himself  stands  at  the  top  of  it,  and. 
leans  upon.  itc,  and  keeps  it  firm;  angels  ascending 
and  descending  upon  it  in  the  intermediate  degrees; 
the  bishops  of  the  Church,  like  those  blessed  minister- 
ing spirits,  incessantly  bringing  down  the  commands  of 
God  to  the  Church  in  their  doctrine,  and  carrying  up 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  before  God's  throne,  in  their 
holy  offices  and  intercessions.  So  that,  you  see,  this 
holy  oild,  which  without  measure  was  shed  upon  the 
head  of  our  great  High  Priest e  (all  power  being  given 
to  him  both  in  heaven  and  earth),  runs  down  in  full 
stream  upon  the  beard,  (for,  "  As  my  Father  sent  me," 
saith  he  to  his  disciples,  "  even  so  send  I  youf,'')  and 
so  by  and  through  them  to  their  successors,  holy 
bishops  and  presbyters,  even  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garment ;  for  in  this  comely  and  exquisite,  order  we  find 
it  in  my  text :  "  For  this  cause  I  (Paul  an  apostle  of 
Jesus   Christ)  left  thee  (Titus)  in  Crete,   that  thou 

*  II.  O.  b  Gen.  xviii.  12.  versio.  LXX. 

t  lb.  v.  13.   Vulg.  Et  Dominum  innixum  seals.  LXX.  'Exwrfipuero 
h?  ahrrjs. 

d  Psalm  exxxiii.  2.  e  Matt  xxviii.  18.  f  John,  xx.  21. 
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shouldest  set  in  order  (or  correct)  the  things  that  are 
wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  ap- 
pointed thee." 

In  which  words  we  have  these  three  parts :  — 

First.  The  erection  of  a  power  in  the  person  of 
Titus,  a  metropolitical  power  over  the  whole  island  of 
Crete :  "  I  left  thee  in  Crete." 

Secondly.  The  end  of  this  institution,  or  the  use  and 
exercise  of  this  power,  in  a  double  instance,  hri£iopOow 
teal  Kafiurrdvai,  to  order  and  to  ordain ;  to  correct  and 
constitute ;  to  make  bishops  and  govern  them,  Kpuris 
teal  x^ipoTovia*,  as  the  Greek  Scholia  have  it :  "  For  this 
cause — that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  what  was  want- 
ing, and  ordain  elders  in  every  city." 

Thirdly.  The  limitation  of  all  to  apostolical  prescript 
and  direction ;  both  ordination  and  jurisdiction  too,  the 
whole  office  must  be  managed,  cfts  syco  <roi  hura%dp,fiv9 
"  as  I  had  appointed  thee."     These  are  the  parts. 

Of  which  that  I  may  so  speak,  and  you  so  hear,  and 
all  of  us  so  remember,  and  so  practise,  that  God's  holy 
name  may  be  glorified,  and  we  all  built  up  in  the  know- 
ledge of  that  truth  which  is  according  unto  godliness; 
we  beseech  God  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  to  give  us  the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

And  in  these,  and  all  other  our  supplications,  let  us 
always  remember  to  pray  for  Christ's  holy  catholic 
Church,  i.  e.  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Christian 
people,  dispersed  through  the  whole  world;  that  it 
would  please  Almighty  God  to  purge  out  of  it  all 
schism,  error,  and  heresy,  and  to  unite  all  Christians  in 

a  Theophyl.  in  Hypoth. 
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one  holy  bond  of  faith  and  charity ;  that  so  at  length 
the  happy  day  may  draw  upon  us,  in  which  all  that  do 
confess  his  holy  name,  may  agree  in  the  truth  of  his 
holy  word,  and  live  in  unity  and  godly  love.  More 
especially  let  us  pray  for  the  Churches  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  that  the  God  of  peace,  "  who 
maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a  house,"  would  make 
us  all  of  one  soul  and  of  one  spirit,  that  again  we  may 
meet  together  and  praise  him  with  one  heart  and 
mouth,  and  worship  him  with  one  accord  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  To  this  end  I  am  to  require  you  most 
especially  to  pray  for  the  King's  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty, our  Sovereign  Lord  Charles,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  supreme  Governor  of  these 
his  realms,  and  in  all  other  his  dominions  and  countries, 
over  all  persons,  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
temporal ;  that  God  would  establish  his  throne  in 
righteousness,  and  his  seed  to  all  generations.  Also  for 
our  gracious  Lady  Mary  the  Queen-Mother ;  for  the 
most  illustrious  Prince  James,  Duke  of  York ;  and  for 
the  whole  Royal  Family :  that  God  would  take  them 
all  into  his  care,  and  make  them  the  instruments  of  his 
glory,  and  the  good  and  welfare  of  these  nations. 
Further,  let  us  pray  for  the  ministers  of  God's  holy 
word  and  sacraments,  as  well  archbishops  and  bishops, 
as  other  pastors  and  curates ;  for  the  lords  and  others 
of  His  Majesty's  most  honourable  council ;  and  for  all 
the  nobility  and  magistrates  of  the  realm :  that  all  and 
every  of  these,  in  their  several  callings,  may  serve  truly 
and  painfully  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edifying, 
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and  the  well  governing  of  his  people,  remembering  He 
account  that  they  must  make.  Let  us  also  pray  for 
the  universities  of  this  land,  Cambridge  and  Oxford; 
that  God  would  water  them  with  his  grace,  and  still 
continue  them  the  nurseries  of  religion  and  learning  to 
the  whole  land.  Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  Commons 
of  this  realm ;  that,  "  remembering  at  last"  from  whence 
they  are  fallen,  they  may  "  repent,  and  do  the  first 
works,"  living  henceforth  in  faith  and  fear  of  God,  in 
humble  obedience  to  their  king,  and  in  brotherly  charity 
one  to  another.  Finally,  let  us  praise  God  for  all  those 
that  are  already  departed  out  of  this  life  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  pray  unto  God  we  may  have  grace  to  direct 
our  lives  after  their  good  examples ;  that  this  life  ended, 
we  may  be  made  partakers  with  them  of  the  glorious 
resurrection  in  the  life  everlasting.  For  which,  and  for 
all  other  needful  blessings,  let  us  say  together  the  prayer 
of  our  Lord,  who  hath  taught  us  to  say,  "  Our  Father," 
&c. 

"  For  this  cause  I  left  thee  in  Crete,"  &c. 

The  erecting  of  the  power;  that  is  the  first :  "  I  left 
thee  in  Crete."  Where  we  have  these  particulars :  The 
original  of  this  power,  in  Ego  ;  the  subject  of  it,  in  Te, 
Ego>  Te;  the  conveyance  in  Ego  reliqui;  and  the  ex- 
tent, in  reliqui  Crete,  or  in  Creta. 

I.  "  I  left  thee ;  I,  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ/' 
(ver.  1.)  left  thee  mine.  There  is  the  source  and  the 
stream,  the  original  and  the  derivation  of  all ;  it  was 
from  our  Lord,  by  his  apostle :  I  did  it,  his  commis- 
sioner. 

(1.)  And  therefore,  first,  not  a  suffragan  of  St.  Peter, 
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as  some  of  the  Romish  partizans  would  fain  have  it*;" 
who,  to  serve  the  over-high  pretences  of  that  court,  are 
not  content  to  dogmatise,  that  St.  Peter  was  the  prince 
and  sovereign  of  the  Apostles,  and  his  very  successors 
superior  to  the  Apostles  that  survived  him ;  and  that, 
they  being  once  all  dead,  there  was  never  since  any 
power  in  the  Church,  but  in  succession  to  him,  and  by 
derivation  from  him ;  dare  yet  higher,  and  with  strange 
confidence  pronounce,  that  the  Apostles  themselves 
were  all  ordained  by  St.  Peter,  and  he  alone  by  Christ ; 
and  that,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  "  Separate  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have 
called  themb;"  they  were  thereupon  sent  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  be  ordained  by  St.  Peter.  Affirmations  so 
very  strange,  that  I  know  not  what  can  be  more ;  un- 
less this  be,  that  they  should  think  them  passable  with 
us,  upon  the  authority  of  Petrus  Comestorc,  the  scho- 
lastic historian,  and  those  suspected  decretals d  of  the 
false  merchant  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning.  Where- 
as, for  the  imposition  of  hands  upon  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  (were  it  a  blessing,  or  were  it  an  ordination e,)  it  is 
plainly  inferred  (ver.  3.)  to  have  been  performed  upon 
the  place  by  the  persons  mentioned,  verse  1.  And  St. 
Paul,  for  his  particular,  in  the  front  of  every  epistle, 
enters  his  protestation  against  all  this,  as  if  he  had 
foreseen   it ;  still  qualifying  himself  "  an  Apostle   of 


*  Suar.  adv.  Sect.  Angl.  1.  3.  c.  12.  f.  Bellarm.  de  R.  Pont.  1.1.  ell. 
f.  c.  23.    Magal.  in  1  Tim.  Prooem.  sect.  11.  and  13. 

6  Acts,  xiii.  2.  c  Hist.  Act.  Ap.  c.  70. 

4  Anacleti,  Felicis  I.  Inn.  I. 

e  As  our  Church  seems  to  have  determined.  See  the  exhortation  be- 
fore the  Litany  in  the  Consecration  of  B.  B. 
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Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God* ; "  "  an  Apostle,  not  of 
men,  nor  by  man b,"  but  "  by  the  commandment  of  God 
our  Saviour* : "  and  accordingly,  you  may  see  him  con- 
testing it  to  the  height,  both  against  Peter  and  the 
rest  (Gal.  i.  and  ii.  throughout),  that  the   Gospel  he 
preached  was  not  of  man,  the  Apostleship  he  exercised 
was  not  from  man :  but  the  one  by  immediate  revela- 
tion, the  other  by  assignation  from  heaven  itself.     So 
that,  haying  received  his  mission  thence,  and  his  in- 
structions too,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  "  confer  with 
flesh  and  blood,"  to  apply  himself  to  any  mortal  man, 
for  the  enhancing  of  either.     He  went  up  indeed  to 
Jerusalem  to  visit  Peter  three  years  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  yet  once  again  fourteen  years  afterd,  he  re- 
turned  thither,  and  had  conference  with  James,  and 
Cephas,  and  John :  but  these  pillars  added  nothing  to 
him;  neither  established  his  authority,  nor   advanced 
his  knowledge:  and  Titus  himself  was  present  at  the 
interview,  and  so  an  eye-witness  that  in  nothing  he 
came  behind  the  very  chiefest  Apostles;  for  they  all 
gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  far  from  exact- 
ing the  right  hand  of  pre-eminence :  and  so,  "  Paul  an 
Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,"  not  a  deputy  of  the  apostolical 
college,  much  less  a  suffragan  of  St.  Peter,  or  his  legate, 
a  latere,  as  was  pretended.     But, 

(2.)  Not  a  disciple  of  Gamaliel.  For  there  is  a  "dis- 
puter  of  this  world,"  who  having  laid  it  down  for  a  prin- 
ciple with  himself  (indeed  his  irpGrrov  ^evBosi)  that  all 
pretence  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as  from  Christ,  is  but 

a  2  Tim.  Ll.  b  Gal.  i.  1. 

c  1  Tim.  i.  1.  12.  15,  16.  18.  ii.  7.         d  Gal.  ii.  1.  6.  9. 
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an  imposture,  is  thereupon  obliged  to  give  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  appearances  of  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  may  suit  with  this  postulatum :   and  accordingly, 
for  the  particular  of  imposition  of  hands  for  ordination 
of  elders  will  have  it  only  in  pursuance  of  a  Jewish 
custom  %  which  St.  Paul  learned  at  the  feet  of  his  master 
Gamaliel,  under  whom  he  commenced  elder,  before  he 
was  Christian,  and  thereupon,  after,  thought  good  to 
create  his  own  disciples  to  the  same  dignity  (according 
to  the  law  of  those  schools  b),  and  Titus  among  the  rest, 
whom  he  left  in  Crete  to  do  the  like,  and  to  constitute 
his  scholars  elders  too,  in  all  the  cities  where  he  should 
preach.     A  discourse  so  loose  and  incoherent,  that  it  is 
not  worth  your  while  to  stand  by  and  see  it  fall  in 
pieces,  which  it  would  quickly  do  (were  it  not  already 
done  to  our  hands0)  upon  a  gentle  examination.     I  shall 
only  remind  you  of  what  was  said  before  upon  the 
former  particular,  and  so  leave  it  in  compromise  to  any 
indifferent,  whether  St.  Paul   "  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  who  so  stoutly  refuseth  to  releve  of  St.  Peter 
himself,  or  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  as  owing  his  whole 
commission  to  heaven  alone,  would  yet  acknowledge  to 
hold  it  of  R.  Gamaliel,  the  unconverted  Jew,  as  usher 
of  his  school,  or  graduate  in  a  Rabbinical  academy. 

(3.)  (Yet  further  to  vindicate  ourselves.)  "  An  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  not  a  delegate  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
For  Suarezd,  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  that  he  may  have 

a  De  Synod.,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  p.  569.,  &c. 

b  Page  571.     Unusquisque  rite  creatus  potest  Discipulos  suos  rite 
creare. 

c  See  Dr.  H.  H.  Letter  of  Resolut,  &c.   Qaer.  5. 
d  Advers.  Sect.  Angl.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  num.  12. 
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something  to  confute  in  the  English  sect  (as  he  iriU 
needs  call  us),  saith  confidently,  that  the  power  of  orday 
with  us  is  nothing  else  but  a  deputation  of  certain  pefe] 
sons  by  the  temporal  magistrate,  to  do  those  acts  whidu 
he  himself  much  more  might  do;  made  indeed  wifc 
some  kind  of  ceremonies,  but  those  esteemed  arbitrary,  J 
and  unnecessary  to  the  effect,  which  would  follow  u 
well  without  them,  by  the  king's  sole  deputation.  A 
calumny,  which  the  whole  business  of  this  day  most 
solemnly  refutes :  a  kind  of  a  second  Nag's-head  fable, 
a  fil  of  the  same  race,  both  sire  and  dam,  begotten  by 
the  father  of  lies  upon  a  slanderous  tongue,  and  so  sent, 
post  about  the  world,  to  tell  false  tidings  of  the  En- 
glish ;  as  credible,  as  that  our  kings  excommunicate,  or 
Queen  Elizabeth  preached.  Would  they  have  been 
just  or  ingenuous,  they  should  have  laid  the  brat  at 
the  physician's  door,  who  was  the  father  of  it ;  not  the 
beloved  Physician,  though  his  name  comes  nigh; 
(Erastus,  but  not  ^Ayair^rbs ;)  no,  his  praise  was  not  in 
the  Gospel,  but  a  physician  in  Geneva,  learned,  and 
eminent  enough.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same 
place  and  about  the  same  time  (so  unlucky  an  ascend- 
ant hath  error  and  mistake  upon  some  persons  !)  should 
three  conceits  be  hatched  concerning  church  govern- 
ment, which,  like  three  furies,  have  vexed  the  quiet  of 
the  Church  ever  since :  for  the  consistorial  and  con- 
gregational pretences  were  twins  of  the  same  birth; 
though  the  younger  served  the  elder,  and,  being  much 
overpowered,  sunk  in  the  stream  of  time,  till  it  appeared 
again  in  this  unhappy  age,  amongst  the  ghosts  of  so  many 
revived  errors,  that  have  escaped  from  their  tombs  to 
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mdk  up  and  down  and  &nnti  rf*  ^ii 
long  after,  this  physician  too  wouM  neras 
Us  own  profession,  to  mistake  in  two  ether 
policy  and  divinity,  running  a  risk  of  gening  ill  iw  of  JKfer- 
ftanding  betwixt  them,  had  not  abler  an4^±*wtiser  heads 
flian  he  stepped  in,  and  so  eveohirij^'~cut  the  thread,  so 
fexactly  stated  the  oongp^&versy,  and  asserted  the  very 
dnfi.09M°:dzc2tc£"9Sd^  that  there  remains  now  no  ground 
either  of  jealousy  among  friends,  or,  one  would  think, 
of  slander  from  enemies.  And  yet  even  some  of  our 
own  too  (which  we  have  reason  more  deeply  to  re- 
sent) would  needs  bear  the  world  in  hand,  when  time 
was  that  the  claim  of  episcopal  power  as  from  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  was  an  assault  upon  the  right  of  our 
kings,  and  tended  to  the  disherison  of  the  crown :  as 
if  the  calling  might  not  stand  by  divine  right,  and  yet 
the  adjuncts  and  appendages  of  it  by  human  bounty : 
as  if  the  office  itself  might  not  be  from  Christ,  and  yet 
the  exercise  of  it  only  by  and  under  the  permission  of 
.pious  kings :  or,  as  if  the  Church  might  not  owe  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  both  that  of  order 
and  that  of  jurisdiction  too  (purely  spiritual,  I  mean, 
and  without  any  temporal  effect),  to  the  donation  of 
Christ ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  owe  all  their  co- 
active  power  in  the  external  regimen  (which  is  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  for  the  en- 
forcing of  obedience  by  constraint)  to  the  political 
sanction.  These  things  thus  clearly  distinguished,  I 
cannot  see  why  we  may  not  with  some  consequence 
infer  the  apostolical,  and,  at  least,  in  consequence  there- 
upon, the  divine  right  of  our  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
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something  to  con!  ^gt^0t***mikbtr9tIlainQQi\ 
needs  call  us),  sail  gjf^Jriilrint  ftent*  resounded  lood 
with  us  is  nothing  fedbrf  J*  «■*  nd  itilF  debate,  which 
upJfcfey  the  temporal  n^^^ppotiiib  die  walk  of  that  coni 
However  ^  much  more  n-«Wfe  it  « tfait  ode  the  Mils  or  beyoJ, 
St  Paul  stands  fifths,  but  t  ^  ^  ud  ^cheth  the  gad 
charter  of  his  Apostolatei%fi^wwm^tD:  Me  me,adsum  fi 
feci —  It  was  I,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  ClQfir^u&i  left 
Titus  to  ordain  elders  in  Crete ;  and  what  Kpnifcr^irftim 
will  be  found  for  this  argument?  It  was  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  made  you  bishops,  saith  the  same  Apostle 
to  the  elders  at  Miletus b :  so  that  these  are  no  Mili^n 
fables,  but  "  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness c,"  a  part 
of  the  holy  and  divine  irpa^airoardkop,  the  real  acts 
and  gests  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ ;  nay,  the  act  and 
deed  of  Christ  himself  by  his  Apostle,  according  to 
that  rule  of  the  Hebrews d,  Apostolus,  cujusque  est,  ut 
quisque.     And  so  much  for  the  original  of  the  power. 

I  go  on  (II.)  to  the  subject,  and  that  is  Titus :  Ego  te9 
I  left  thee. 

1.  Thee  first,  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole  Church. 
For  when  the  Jews  at  Corinth6  contradicted  and  blas- 
phemed the  doctrine  delivered  by  St.  Paul,  he  shook 
his  raiment,  and  departed  into  the  house  of  one  Justus' 
(so  we  read  it  after  the  Greek  copies),  one  that  wor- 
shipped God,  and  dwelt  by  the  synagogue ;  and  there 
he  abode  eighteen  months g.      But  the  Syriac  version 


a  Vide  Hist.  Concil.  Trid.,  lib.  7. 

h  Acts,  xx.  38.  e  Acts,  xxvL  25. 

d  iniDD   CpK  hw  IIT^C?    Talm.  in  Kidduschin.,  fol.  41-2. 

c  Acts,  xviii.  6.  f  Verse  7.  8  Acts,  xviii.  11. 
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is  the  house  of  Titus,  (and  so  St.  Chrysostom 

.  his  preface  to  this  epistle,  to  have  found  it 

'copies*;)  and  the  vulgar  Latin  and  Arabic, 

ling  both,  the  house  of  Titus  Justus,  or  of  Titus 

Qn  of  Justus.     If  you  give  credit  to  this  tradition, 

'''a  fairly  derived,  it  will  return  to  this  lesson:  that 

■  man  serves  i  rod  in  vain ;  that  none  opens  the  doors 
of  God's  house,  nor  the  doors  of  his  own  to  receive 
God's  Church  in,  that  loscth  his  reward.  Obadiah,  that 
secured  and  fed  an  hundred  prophets  in  persecution, 
received  a  prophet's  reward,  and  (though  but  a  pro- 
selyte11) was  lumself  made  one  of  the  twelve.  The 
house  of  Obeil-Edom  the  Gittite,  and  all  that  pertained 
to  him,  was  blessed,  for  the  ark  of  God's  sake,  that 
occasionally  turned  in  thither.  And  Titus,  a  Gentile, 
who  received  St,  Paul  into  his  house,  not  only  gains 
thereby  the  lights  of  faith,  and  the  incomparable  ad- 
vantages of  religion,  but  is  himself  introduced  into  the 
Church,  which  is  the  house  of  God,  and  set  amongst 
the  princes  there,  being  singled  out  to  thiB  special 
honour  from  amongst  the  many  that  attended  St.  Paul 
in  his  journeyings.  Hear  this,  you  noble  and  generous 
souls,  who,  in  this  time  of  calamity,  have  spread  your 
wings  over  the  persecuted  prophets  of  God,  and  had  a 
Church  in  your  house  when  they  made  a  stable  of  the 
church.  Believe  it,  God  and  his  Church  pay  their 
quarters  wherever  they  come,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
you  shall  miss  of  his  reward. 

■  OFjim  &  alrroi  itel  in  Tjj  UpiiKty  ilnu  lurtlax.  Tixa  *a'  KopWwi  $r 
(I  nil  lit  trtfes  ip4aiv)ias  alrrw. 

*    Yidt  Munst.  Vatabl.  ct  alios  in  Obad. 
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2.  «  Thee,''  who  wert  bo  exceedingly  dear,  bo  highly 
useful  to  me :  "  Titus  my  brother*,"  "mine  own  son  after 
the  common  faithb:"  two  very  endearing  titles;  and 
then,  so  necessary  to  me,  "that  when  I  came  to  Tnwi 
to  preach  Christ's  Gospel,  and  a  door  was  opened  unto 
me  of  the  Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  because  1 
found  not  Titus  my  brother ;  but,  taking  my  leave, 
went  thence  into  Macedonia."6  Upon  which  place,  with 
some  others d,  St.  Jerome  hath  founded  his  conjecture*, 
that  Titus  was  St.  Paul's  interpreter  to  the  Grecians. 
For,  though  the  Apostle  understood  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  wrote  it,  too,  elegantly  enough,  yet  there 
might  be  something  of  uncouth  and  barbarous  in  hk 
pronunciation*,  which  rendered  it  not  so  smooth  and 
passable  to  a  common  Greek  ear;  which  Josephus,  also, 
though  a  spruce  Greek  writer g,  complains  of11,  as  both 
his  own,  and  the  general  infelicity  of  his  nation.  But 
though  Titus  was  so  needful  to  St.  Paul  in  this,  or 
some  such  respect,  and  so  dear  and  precious  in  many 
others,  yet  the  Apostle  most  resolvedly  leaves  him  be- 
hind in  Crete ;  as  he  who  knew  most  cheerfully  to 
sacrifice  all  his  own  advantages,  and  the  tenderest  and 
inmost  of  his  affections,  to  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  the  interest  of  religion.  .  Let  us  go  and 
do  likewise. 

3.  But  thirdly  and  principally :  Thee,  a  single  per- 

a  2  Cor.  ii.  13.  b  Tit.  i.  2.  c  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13. 

d  2  Cor.  vii.  6.  e  Epist  150.  ad  Hedib.  qu.  11. 

f  Divinorum  sensuum  majestatem  digno  non  poterat  Graeci  eloquii 
explicare  sermone.  S.  Hieron.  ibid,  vide  et  Baron,  torn.  i.  ann.  45. 
n.  32.,  &c. 

8  Photius,  KaQaphs  tV  <ppd<rtvt  —  teal  hrixaois. 

Antiq.,  1.  20.  c.  ult      TV  &  ircpl  r^v  vpo<pop&v   facpl&ULv   wdrpus 
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*on;  not  a  consistory  of  presbyters,  or  a  bench  of 
iiders.  But  this  observation,  together  with  the  next 
^  particular  (HE.),  the  extent  of  this  power,  as  it 
^leacheth  the  whole  island  of  Crete,  I  shall  have  occa- 
;  tton  to  resume  by  and  by ;  and  so  pass  on  at  present. 
'  There  is  nothing  behind  of  the  first  part  of  the  text 
but  (IV.)  the  conveyance  of  the  power  couched,  or 
supposed,  in  Ego  reliqui  ;  "  I  left  thee."  A  close  con- 
veyance, by  a  word  in  which  there  may  be  much  more 
understood  than  expressed ;  viz.  a  derivation  or  trans- 
mission of  power  from  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  enabling  him 
for  the  discharge  of  that  work  he  was  intrusted  with. 
BeUquit  vice  sud  ;  as  Haymo*  well.  As  if  St.  Paul  had 
said,  I  left  thee  in  Crete,  my  deputy  and  vicegerent 
there,  to  water  what  I  had  planted ;  to  build  up  what 
I  had  founded ;  to  perfect  what  I  had  begun.  I  left 
thee  to  reside  in  Crete,  (as  I  besought  Timothy  to 
abide  at  Ephesus,  wpoafislvai^)  to  be  resident  there,  as 
fixed  and  ordinary  governor  of  that  Church,  while  I 
went  on  still  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  other  regions, 
where  the  name  of  Christ  had  not  been  heard.  In  fine, 
for  this  cause  was  he  left,  that  he  should  perform  such 
special  acts  (ordain  elders  and  reform  what  was  amiss), 
and  therefore  certainly  left  commissioned  and  authorised, 
after  the  apostolical  guise,  to  do  those  acts,  viz.  by 
imposition  of  hands  and  episcopal  ordination ;  which  is 
a  true  gloss,  though  of  a  pseudo  Ambrose*,  Titum  Apo- 
stolus consecravit  Episcopum :  and  backed  by  Theophy- 
lact,  and  others  amongst  the  Grecians,  'JLiriaicoTros  tov 
Kprfr7}9  tcexjeipOTovrjTO. 

a  In  locum.  b  In  Titum. 
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But  it  will  best  appear  what  the  power  was  in  die 
conveyance  (and,  consequently,  what  the  conveyance 
itself),  by  taking  notice  what  it  was  to  be  in  the  exer- 
cise of  it ;  and  so  I  go  on  to  the  second  part  of  my 
text,  in  which  we  find  it  designed  to  a  double  act  —  to 
order  and  to  ordain ;  'Eiri&Lopdovv  teal  KaOurravcu. 

1.  In  the  first  there  will  be  some  variety.  For 
*I$<7n£u>p0ovv9  being  properly  to  correct  %  or  make  straight 
that  which  is  crooked  (not  that  which  is  wanting,  to 
which  it  seems  not  to  have  so  just  a  rapport) ;  and  tA 
XsLirovra  being,  in  the  next  notion,  those  things  which 
are  wanting  (and,  therefore,  not  so  aptly  said  to  be 
corrected,  as  supplied  or  added);  for  the  according  of 
the  terms,  I  cannot  see  why  the  participle  may  not  have 
as  powerful  influence  upon  the  verb  (to  qualify  that),  is 
that  upon  the  participle ;  and  shall,  therefore,  make 
this  advantage  of  the  doubt,  to  take  in  the  consideration 
of  both  senses,  and  suppose  that  Titus  is  here  commis- 
sioned both  to  supply  what  was  wanting,  and  to  correct 
what  was  amiss. 

First,  "  to  supply  what  was  wanting."  And  then  the 
nerve  and  emphasis  of  the  verb  will  lie  in  the  preposi- 
tion, 'T&iriSiopdovv,  to  do  something  additionally,  and 
by  way  of  supplement  to  what  was  done  before,  but  ww 
not  sufficient.  Ta  iKKetirovra  avaifK^puxrai,  as  St.  Chiy- 
sostomb,  "  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  and  defects"  that  were 
left,  which  probably  were  not  a  few  in  Crete,  especially 
a  Church  so  lately  founded,  (but  the  year  before0),  and 
in  which  St.  Paul  stayed  so  short  a  time,  in  which  long 

a  Vide  Sculteti  Obss.  in  Tit.  1.  c.2.  •>  Homil.  1. 

c    Vide  Baron.  Ann.  58. 
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Works  could  not  be  brought  about.     Neither  let  any 
Churchy  though  of  longer  continuance,  flatter  and  sooth 
up  itself^  with  Laodicea*,  as  if  it  needed  nothing.    The 
ship  of  the  Church  is  never  so  perfectly  rigged,  but 
i  something  may  be  added.     It  is  seldom,  or  never,  but 
some  pin  or  other  is  lacking,  even  in  God's  tabernacle, 
..   while  it  sojourns  here  below,  just  as  in  the  material 
j;   Church :  it  is  scarce  known,  but  either  the  roof  is  open, 
I  or  the  pavement  uneven,  the  windows  broken,  or  some 
I  part  or  other  of  the  wall  mouldering  and    dropping 
*   away :   so  in  the  spiritual,  either  the  light  is  not  good, 
or  the  walking  is  not  answerable ;    it  is  well  if  the 
foundation  stands  firm  and  sinks  not ;  but  the  super- 
structions,  most  commonly,  want  something  that  must 
be  supplied.     And  therefore,  methinks,  the  inference  is 
strong.     There  is  need  of  a  bishop  in  every  Church, 
that  must  learn  his  office  in  his  nameb,  and  look  about 
him;  be  "OXos  6<f>0a\fws  (as  Isidore  Peleusiote  appo- 
sitely) ;  and,  like  a  wise  master  builder,  have  a  careful 
eye,  ever  awake,  upon  all  parts,  to  see  what  is  wanting, 
and  to  supply  it.     That  is  the  first. 

But,  secondly,  "  to  correct  what  is  amiss:"  things  that 
are  faulty  and  defective,  and  want  something  (sc.  of 
their  due  rectitude  and  conformity  to  the  rule) ;  for  so, 
perhaps,  the  Ta  \shrovra  may  signify  Ta  iSXiirfj,  and 
Hesychiusb  shall  warrant  me  that  gloss.  Or  else  Ta 
7i£t7roratcTovvTa,  things  that  leave  their  rank,  and  start 
out  of  their  place;  and  so  to  be  reduced  and  set  in  order 

a  Apoc.  iii.  17. 

b   Isid.  Pel  us.,  lib.  i.  ep.  149.       *EictcrteoTe?y  avrbv  xpb>  **i  %*>ov  <??<*' 
bpdaXfiby,  vdvTa  dpwvra,  Kcd  firjSiv  vapop&vra. 

c   Hesych.  Attvbv  rb  i\\€t*4s  6y.     Lege  \eiroy,  et  iWtwds. 
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again.     And  of  this  sort,  also,  there  was  but  too  much 
in  Crete ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evil  beasts  with 
the  nimble  tongues,  and  slow  bellies  %  we  find,  also,  in 
this  chapter,  Jewish  leaven  to  be  purged  out,  and  aa 
some  have  thought b,  Gnostic  impurity  to  be  resisted, 
unruly0,  and  vain  talkers,  and  deceivers d,  subvertersof 
whole  houses;  teachers  of  things  they  ought  not,  for 
filthy  lucre's  sake6 ;  men  that  profess  to  know  God,  but 
in  works  deny  him,  being  abominable,  disobedient,  and 
to  every  good  work  reprobate.     So  that,  for  ought  we 
see,  they  might  well  enough  deserve  the  black  charac- 
ter the  proverb  brands  them  with,  amongst  the  Tpla 
Kdinra  /cd/curra*,  the  three  very  infamous  nations  that 
began  with  C,  for  such  a  superfluity  of  naughtiness. 
St.  Paul  here  designs  a  proportionate  corrective,  and 
sends  Titus  and  his  elders  amongst  them,  to  bring  them 
into  better  order,  by  a  threefold  instrument,  — Vita, 
Doctrina,   Censura ;    all    in   this   epistle,   and    in  this 
chapter. 

1.  Vita  first,  by  the  example  of  his  lioly  lifeg:  "In 
all  things  showing  thyself  tvttov  kclK&v  epycop,  a  pattern 
of  good  works."  For,  as  St.  Ambrose  excellently,  In 
Episcopo  vita  formatur  omniumh  ;  the  life  of  the  prelate 
is,  as  it  were,  a  form  or  mould,  in  which  the  conversa- 
tion of  others  is  shaped  and  modelled ;  or,  as  Isidore 
Pelusiot  conceits  it,  like  a  "  seal  well  cut1,"  which  stamps 
the  common  Christians  under  his  care,  as  wax,  with  the 

*  Tit.  i.  10.  b  Dr.  H.  Hammond  in  c.  1.  9.  16. 

c  Ver.  10.  d  Ver.  11.  e  Ver.  16. 

f  Kamr(£5oK«,  Kprjr€s,  KiXiKes.  E  Chap.  ii.  7. 

h  Lib.  10.   Epist.  82.  ad  Eccles.  Vercel. 

1  Lib.  1.   Epist.  319.  Eirfaos  Upfvs  rod  woipvlov,  kydytaj  rots  1j6«w 
avrov  ovycKT\nrov<T$eu  rb  MfKoov,  &s  <r7)fxdvrfKp  KTjp6v. 
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like  impressions.  And  therefore  St  Paul,  who  well 
understood  this,  twice  within  two  verses  of  my  text  re-* 
quires  it  a  qualification  in  a  bishop,  that  he  be  blameless, 
icyfy/ckrjTos*,  one  that  cannot  be  accused,  which  yet  inno-» 
$ence  itself,  you  know,  may  be ;  nay,  but  a  bishop  must 
■  be  void  of  suspicion  too,  as  well  as  crime.  Ay,  that 
is  the  way  to  set  all  right  indeed :  for  so  fair  a  copy, 
placed  in  so  good  a  light,  teacheth  itself;  and  every  one 
that  runs  by  will  read  it,  and  strive  to  write  after  it. 

2.  But  secondly,  Doctrina  ;  by  a  speaking  the  things 
that  become  sound  doctrine."  For  a  bishop b  must  be 
*ble  both  to  exhort c  and  to  convince  the  gainsay ers  d : 
€€  in  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity, 
Sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned,  that  he  that 
18  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed,"  &c. 

3.  Censura:  that  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  being 
chief  in  the  eyes  of  the  text.  No ;  the  garden  of  God 
must  be  weeded  sometimes,  or,  like  the  sluggard's  vine- 
yard6, it  will  soon  be  overgrown  with  nettles  and 
thorns.  Even  Christ's  vine  must  be  pruned  too,  or  it 
will  run  out  and  spend  itself  in  fruitless  luxury.  The 
lamps  of  the  Temple  will  burn  faint  and  dim,  if  they  be 
not  trimmed,  and  dressed,  and  snuffed  now  and  then. 
And  therefore,  though  the  tables  of  the  Law,  and  the 
pot  of  manna  be  in  the  ark,  yet  it  is  not  a  perfect 
emblem  of  the  Church,  unless  the  rod  of  Aaron  be 
there  too :  and,  without  jurisdiction  and  discipline,  we 
shall  quickly  find  the  word  and  sacraments  will  not 
have  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  a  loose  and  a  de- 
ft Lnaccusabilis ;  Cajetan.         b  Chap.  ii.  1.  c  Chap.  i.  9. 

*  Chap,  ii  7»  8.  e  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31, 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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bauched  world.     Epiphanius  *  observes,  that  Moeee  w*  1^ 
sent  into  Egypt,  fafthy  fwvy.     Some  while  after,  hi  |oe 
instituted  the  Passover,  and  received  the  Law,  and  oo* 
secrated  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood ;  but  be 
carried  the  rod  of  God  with  him  in  his  hand.    No 
bringing  up  the  Israel  of  God  out  of  Egypt  without  it 
And  it  is  that  rod,  therefore,  which  St.  Paul  here  pate 
into  Titus's  hand,  when  he  bids  him  correct  what  is 
amiss,  in  the  text,  and  rebuke  evil  doers b  sharply  and 
severely  (ver.  11.);  and  stop  the  mouths  of  such  as  teach 
what  they  ought  not  (ver.  13.).    Nay,  and  rebuke  them* 
with  all  authority,  not  suffering  his  monitions  to  be 
slighted  by  any :  "  Let  no  man  contemn  thee."  d 

Nay,  if  carrigas  will  not  serve  the  turn,  be  a  woid 
too  low,  St.  Jerome,  upon  the  place,  and,  after  him, 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  have  added  a  cubit  to  it  stature,  and 
advanced  it  into  super-corrigas,  which  yet  perhaps 
arrives  not  the  full  altitude  of  the  Greek.  For  hrtr 
itopOovv  is  a  decompound,  and,  if  opOovv  be  t€  to  make 
straight  or  right,"  Scopffovv  is  "thoroughly  to  do  it,* 
and  brtZiopOovv  "  to  do  it,  not  only  exactly,  but  ova1 
and  over  again."  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Jerome  e  both 
take  notice  of  this  emphasis,  and  state  it  thus :  "  That 
whereas  St.  Paul  had  corrected  some  things,  and  so  far, 
Titus  should  go  on  where  he  left,  and  complete  what 
he  had  begun ;  bringing  them  yet  to  another  test,  till 
they  came  forth,  like  gold,  more  than  once  tried  in  the 
furnace." 

An  hint  which  will  perhaps  be  too  greedily  catched 

a  Contra  Haeres.  lib.  i.  c.  1.    Contra  Aerian.  b  'AirorS/xots. 

c  Merh,  v&aris  brirayrjs.  a   Chap.  xi.  15.  e  In  locum. 
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mt  by  those  to  whose  advantage  it  was  never  intended : 
m  sort  of  men,  that  are  all  for  super-corrigas,  but  it  is 
•till  on  the  wrong  side,  and  of  that  which  is  not  amiss ; 
the  reformers  of  the  world,  and  syndios  of  all  Chris- 
tendom ;  men  but  of  yesterday,  yet  wiser  and  better 
than  all  the  fathers,  that  over-correct  and  over-reform 
every  thing :  correct  Magnificat  itself,  before  they  be 
s^  out  of  danger  of  the  rest  of  the  proverb :  correct,  not 
-i  the  Cretans  and  their  amisses,  but  Titus  and  his  elders, 
^jjj  serving  all  antiquity,  and  patterns  of  primitive  govern- 
^  ment,  as  Procrustes  *  did  his  guests,  who  still  reduced 
^   them  to  the  scantling  of  his  beds.     So  these,  either 
\   cutting  them  short  or  forcing  them  out  longer,  till  they 
K    apply  to  the  just  model  they  have  fancied  to  themselves, 
and  would  impose  upon  others.     Thus  Titus  must  be 
screwed  up  into  an  extraordinary,  and  so  a  temporary 
officer,  an  Evangelist,  or  a  secondary  Apostle,  (as  Walo 
Messalinus,  and  others,)  not  a  fixed  and  ordinary  go- 
vernor of  the  Church  of  Crete,  lest  that  come  cross  to 
their  designs :  and  on  the  other  side,  the  elders  of  the 
text  must  be  degraded  into  common  presbyters,  lest  we 
should  have  bishops  here  of  St.  Paul's  and  Titus's  own 
creation :  with  how  little  reason  in  either,  we  go  on  to 
consider  in 

IL  The  second  act,  to  which  this  power  is  here 
designed,  and  that  is  KaOurrawu,  "  to  ordain  elders  in 
every  city.^ 

Concerning  which  elders,  whether  of  the  first  or 
second  rank,  I  know  well  what  variety  of  opinion  hath 
passed,  even  amongst  my  own  mother's  sons.    Nor  shall 

»  ' Avayicdffas  atm>hs  faurovv  rois  KXwTrjpfft.     Plut.  in  Thesev. 

Q  2 
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I  be  nice  to  acknowledge  it;  as  counting  it  our  advain 
tage,  that  we  have  more  than  a  single  hypothesis  to  54 
salve  the  phenomena,  and  some  choice  of  answers,  each 
of  them  sufficiently  securing  us  from  the  contradiction 
of  the  gainsayers:  to  whose  pretensions  these  elden 
will  be  for  ever  useless,  whether  understood  bishops,  or 
common  presbyters,  always  ordained,  and  governed, 
either  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  by  bishops  of 
their  appointment,  as  they  drew  off.  But,  not  to  leave 
it  wholly  in  the  clouds,  I  will  not  doubt  to  profess  min* 
own  sense  too,  with  due  submission ;  that  the  elders  in 
the  text  were  very  bishops,  appointed  one  for  every 
city,  and  the  suburbicarian  region  thereof. 

1.  For  this  is  most  agreeable,  not  only  to  the  expose 
tion  of  the  ancient  Church  (the  best  comment,  when  all  li 
is  done,  upon  doubtful  places  of  Scripture) ;  — 

2.  But  to  the  context,  also,  which  expressly  calls 
them  bishops  in  the  seventh  verse.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  and  what  follows  in  the  next  particular,  we  were, 
perhaps,  at  liberty  to  leave  the  world  at  large  in  ita 
general  acception,  as  it  takes  in  both  orders,  both  useful 
in  every  city,  and  so  both  to  be  supplied  by  Titus,  in 
which  GEcumeniu8  a  hath  gone  before  us,  affirming,  that 
Titus  was  left  in  Crete,  "to  ordain  clerks  in  every 
city."  But  we  are  determined :  for,  though  at  present 
I  demand  not,  that  Trpeafivrepos,  wherever  it  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament,  should  signify  a  bishop ;  yet,  that 
9l£mLaK07ros  doth  so,  I  shall  not  doubt  to  affirm,  till  I 
see  the  text  produced  that  attributes  it  to  some  person! 

*  Argura.  in  Tit.  *lva  KaTcurrfiffri  nark  *6\cis  K\ripucois. 
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otherwise  evinced  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  single 
presbyter. 

And  thirdly,  and  lastly,  most  agreeable  also  to  the 

-text  itself,  and  the  distribution  of  these  presbyters  by 

oities,  the  peculiar  seat  of  bishops,  according  to  the 

scheme  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  method  the 

blessed  Apostles  thought  good  to  use  in  the  planting 

.and   modelling  of  it.     For,   that  they   preached  the 

Gospel,  not  only  in  cities  *,  but  in  the  countries  adjoin* 

£  ing,  yet  planted  churches  in  cities  still,  and  settled 

angle  persons  their  successors  there,  to  govern  both  the 

cities  and  the  regions  round  about,  (from  whence  a  city 

l  and  a  Church  come  to  be  equipollent  terms,  even  in  the 

■|  apostolical  writings,  and  Trpsafivrepos  Kara  hKKKr\<jLav 

**  in  the  Actsb  the  same  with  irpzvfivTzpoi  Kara  ttoKlv  in 

*  the  text ;)  and  yet  further,  that  they  left  the  churches 

*'  of  inferior  cities  and  their  bishops  in  dependance  upon 

r  f  the  metropolis,  which  were  the  chief  according  to  the 

^  civil  division  (and  that  the  only  true  ground  of  the 

t ;   superiority  of  one  Church  above  another),  hath  been 

Of   rendered  as  manifest  as  anything  almost  in  the  ecclesi-r 

..    aetical  antiquity,  against  all  adversaries  (both  those  of 

£    the  hills  and  those  of  the  lake  too),  by  the  learned  and 

t    well-placed  labours  of  those  excellent  persons  in  both 

pages  of  the  diptychs,  whom  I  shall  not  need  to  name, 

since  their  own  works  praise  them  in  the  gate.     Now, 

I  would  ask  the  question,  if  these  be  common  presbyters, 

why  appropriated  to  cities  ?    Were  there  to  be  none  of 

this  sort  in  the  villages,  or  in  the  country  about  ?     Or* 

*  *H  x<*>Pa>  vel  ij  *tp\  x&pos.     Acts,  xiii.  49.,  and  xiv.  6,  7. 
b  Acts,  xiv.  24.,  and  xvi.  4,  5. 

Q  3 
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since  limited  to  cities,  why  should  we  not  pronounce 
them  bishops  ?  the  city  being  the  bishop's  proper  seat, 
and  he  the  star  of  that  orb,  the  angel  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  that  sphere.     A  truth  so  visible,  that  Calvin, 
and  Beza,  and  many  others  after  them  (so   far  may 
persons  otherwise  of  great  learning  be  transported  bif 
SovXevew  inroO&rei,),  to   avoid  .the  inconvenience,  were 
concerned  to   translate    /cava    irokiv    here    oppidatm 
(elders  in  every  town) :  not,  as  some  others,  less  in- 
terested persons,  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  done 
to  gain  the  advantage  of  that  distributive  termination, 
which  no  adverb  from   civitas,  or  urbs>  could  afford 
them ;  but*,  I  fear,  for  some  other  design  perhaps,  to 
make  the  interpretation  of  the  text  (a  practice  too 
usual   with   them   and    other)  to   lacquay   it   to  the 
espoused  opinions,  and  to  serve  the  tcvpia  Soga,  and  so 
to  whip  theology  with  grammar's  rods ;  but  so  loosely 
bound  up,  that  at  the  first  stroke  they  fly  in  the  air 
and   prove  ineffectual ;   every  alphabetarian  knowing 
well,   that   the  Latin    of  it  is  urbs,  or  civitas :    and 
oppidum,  in  the  precise  propriety  of  language  (which 
ought  in  such  cases  to  be  kept),  kw^witoXls  at  the  most, 
in  middle  state  betwixt  a  city  and  a  drop ;  and  in  the 
ancient  glosses b  no  more  than  Troklyyvov,  civitatula  at 
the  highest. 

And  now,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me,  as  some  have 
done,  to  number  the  cities  under  Titus's  jurisdiction. 
It  is  true,  in  Homer's  time,  Crete  was  i/earofnrdXis*, 
famous  for  its  hundred  cities:  but  in  Ptolemy's  age 

*  See  Mr.  Hooker's  Preface.  b  Glos.  Philox  et  Cirilli. 

c  Centum  urbium  clar a  faina.     Plin.  lib.  4.  cap.  12. 
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they  arose  not  to  half  the  number ;  and  Pliny,  having 
named  about  forty,  saith  plainly,  that  of  the  other 
sixty  memoria  extat,  nothing  remained  but  the  memory. 
In  the  times  of  the  Greek  empire,  there  were  about 
twenty  suffragan  bishops,  under  four  archbishops,  as 
Magnius*  reckons  them  up;  but,  at  this  day,  under 
the  Venetian,  not  half  so  many  of  either  sort.  So  va- 
liable  are  these  proportions,  according  to  the  fate  of 
cities,  and  the  daily  change  of  the  civil  partition.  Who 
would  look  now  for  the  throne  of  a  primate  in  Caer- 
Leon  upon  Uske  ?  or  rake  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage  for 
St.  Cyprian's  mitre?  He  that  should  undertake  a 
pilgrimage  to  Crete,  to  visit  Titus's  metropolis,  would 
in  vain  inquire  for  the  once  famous  Gortyna,  and  not 
find  so  much  of  its  dust  together  as  would  suffice  to 
write  its  name  in.  That  renowned  Septenary  of  Asia, 
of  old  pot  only  episcopal1*,  but  metropolitical  churches, 
where  are  they?  Cities  may  fail,  and  bishops'  sees 
with  them :  stars  have  their  vicissitudes ;  may  rise,  and 
set  again :  candlesticks  are  moveable  utensils,  and  may 
be  carried  from  room  to  room ;  but  kwtol  iroXw  is  the 
standing  rule,  and  fails  not ;  a  city  and  a  bishop,  gene- 
rally adequate  to  one  another.  For  as  on  the  one  side, 
an  universal  bishop,  with  the  whole  world  for  his  juris- 
diction, is  a  proud  pretence,  and  too  vast  for  humanity 
to  grasp ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  rural  bishops  too  is  a 
poor  and  a  mean  design,  and  not  only  retrieves  the 
Italian  Episcopelli,  so  scorned  at  Trent,  but  worse. 

a  In  Gregor.  p.  183.  b. 

b  See  the  learned  Primate's  excellent   Discourses  of  the  Original  of 
Metrop.  and  the  Proconsular  Asia. 

Q4 
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As  he  divided  the  stream  into  so  many  rills,  that  it  lost 
its  name  and  being ;  so  these,  by  a  too  minute  division, 
would  cantonize  the  dignity,  and  degrade  it  into  no- 
thing at  the  last ;  as  the  Roitelets,  and  petty  kings  of 
Ivedot,  do  but  diminish  majesty,  and  take  it  down  into 
fcontempt.*     Ov  Ssl  h  reus  tcd>/juu$9  Ov  Setip  reus  jtg&pau, 
Non  in  vicis9  ant  villis,  auth  modica  civitate  :  No  bishop! 
there0,  lest  they  grow  contemptible;  so  run  the  canons 
of  the  ancient  Church,  both  Greek  and  Latin.    And 
therefore  the  twelfth  council  of  Toledo d  unmitred  one 
Convildus,  formerly  an  abbot  in  a  little  village,  and 
dissolved  the  bishopric,  which  Bambae,  the  Gothic  king, 
had  violently  procured  to  be  erected  there ;  and  that 
by  authority  of  this  rule  of  the  Church,  and  the  very 
Kara  irokw  of  my  textf,  which  they  actually  plead  in 
the  front  of  their  decree,  to  justify  their  proceedings. 

Amongst  these  so  many  cities  in  Crete,  Gortyna 
was  then  the  civil  metropolis,  as  Solinusg,  who  lived  in 
that  age,  informs  us,  and  in  the  next  age,  we  are  sure, 
the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  too;  there  being  still  ex- 
tant11, in  the  Church  Story,  the  inscription  of  an  epistle 
that  plainly  infers  it.  For  Dionysius,  that  renowned 
bishop  of  Corinth,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  and  stands  so  highly  commended  in 
Eusebius  for  his  Catholic  Epistles  (seven  of  them  being 
there  mentioned)  to  several  churches  and  their  bishops,* 

a  Concil.  Laodic.  Sardic.  Tolet.  12.  b  q.  d.  Non  in  oppido, 

c  Ne  vilescat  nomen  Episcopi.  d  Ann.  716. 

e  Or  Veamba. 

f  Imprimis  ex  Epistola  Pauli  Tito  Discipulo,  ut  Episcopos  per  civi- 
tates  constituere  debeat,  pracepit,  &c   Concil.  Merlin,  torn.  i.  p.  135.  b. 

6  Cap.  17*  Centum  constipati  urbibus  quarum  principatus  est  penes 
Gorty. 

h  Euseb.  1,  4.  cap.  ny% 
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or,  as  St  Jerome*  hath  it  more  distinctly,  Ad  alibrum 
terbium,  et  provinciarum  episcopos,  (some  of  them  being 
written  to  inferior  cities  and  bishops,  others  to  mother-' 
cities  and  their  metropolitans,  and  so  to  whole  pro- 
vinces,) amongst  the  rest  sent  two  into  Crete,  the  one 
of  the  former  sort  to  Pinytus  GnossicB  urbis  episcopus, 
as  St.  Jerome,  or  as  Eusebiusb,  to  the  Gnossians,  and 
Pinytus,  bishop  of  that  diocese  only :  the  other  of  the 
latter  port  and  in  a  different  style  c?  to  the  Church  about 
(or  belonging  to)  Gortyna,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  dioceses  in  Crete,  and  in  it  acknowledged  Philip 
their  bishop,  that  is,  not  only  of  that  church  of  Gor- 
tyna,  Ijjit  of  all  those  dioceses,  (jhrla/coTrov  air&v,  not 
mhrjs,)  whom  therefore  St.  Jerome  significantly  qualifies 
episcopum  Cretensem,  hoc  est  urbis  Gortynce,  bishop  of 
Gortyfca,  et  eo  nomine  of  all  Crete  too.  Enough  to 
make  evidence,  that  Gortyna  was  the  metropolis  of  Crete, 
jeven  in  the  Christian  account,  very  early,  and  long 
before  the  council  of  Nice  (whatever  hath  been  pre- 
tended to  the  contrary),  and  probably  in  the  epoch  of 
the  text  itself:  since  even  then  it  was  certainly  such 
in  the  civil  style>  most  confessedly  the  ground  of  the 
Christian  establishment  (for  sure  it  was  not  chance,  or 
lottery,  that  produced  a  perpetual  coincidence)  both 
there,  and  elsewhere  the  world  over. 

And  now,  let  me  lead  you  up  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Ida,  the  proudest  height  in  Crete ;  from  whence,  geo- 

*  In  Catalogo  Script.  Eccles. 

b  Upbs  Kvwalas  ical  rhp  Jllvvrov  rrjs  irapouclas  Mckovov. 
c  Tfj  tKKXrjfftcf,  rjj  irapoiKo6<rp  TSprwav,  &(xa  reus  \onrcus  Karh  Kpfrrrp 
irapoudau. 

Q   5 
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graphers  tell  us,  we  may  descry  both  seas,  and  see  all 
the  cities,  like  a  crown,  in  circle  about  it.     There  let 
us  make  a  stand  a  while,  and  look  about  us,  and  con- 
sider holy  Titus,  with  those  numerous  plantations  and 
nurseries  of  primitive  Christianity,  distributed,  as  it 
were  areolatim*,  like  so  many  distinct  beds,  and  knots  in 
the  Eden  of  God,  planted  and  watered  and  dressed  by 
apostolical  hands,   all   under  his    care    and  custody. 
Consider  him  (by  way  of  recollection)  under  the  variety 
of  circumstance  wherein  the  text  hath  hitherto  pre- 
sented him  to  our  meditations :  consider  him  a  single 
person ;  no   colleagues,  no  compeers,  no  co-ordinates. 
For,  as  our  Lord  promised  the  keys  (and  doubtless  bo 
gave  as  he  had  promised  them),  not  to  a  college,  but  to 
single  persons  b,  Tibi  dabo  —  et  quodcunque  (tu)  ligaveris ; 
so  the  Apostles,  at  the  next  remove.     St.  Paul  here,  I 
am  sure,  for  one,  intrusts  all,  not  to  communities  and 
consistories,  but  to  individuals ;  for  so  runs  the  style: 
Ego  Te — ut  Tu  sicutego  7VW,all  personal,  and  particular. 
Consider  him  determined  to  a  fixed  and  constant  resi- 
dence, left  and  settled  in  Crete,  the  ordinary  and  per- 
petual governor  of  that  church.     For  we  ought  to  have 
more  regard  to  reason  and  the  true  nature  of  things, 
than  to  pronounce  him  an  extraordinary  officer,  who, 
for  aught  appears,  is  impowered  to  none  but  acts  of 
ordinary  and  continual  importance  to  the  Church  ;  and 
more  reverence  for  the  blessed  Apostle,  than  to  think 
he  would  issue  a  commission,  full  fraught  with  rules  of 
perpetual  use,  to  a  temporary  delegate,  who  was  per- 

a  Tlpaiaial  irpafficd^  b  Matt.  xvi.  1 9. 
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haps  next  day  to  be  exauctorated,  and  never  to  have 
any  exercise  of  them.     Consider  him  yet  further  in- 
Tested  with  a  plenitude  and  sufficiency  of  power  (not 
only  to  preach  and  baptize,  and  so  to  beget  sons  to  God 
and  the  Church,  which  is  the  presbyter's,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  the  whole  of  the  evangelist's  office ;  but  also) 
both  to  ordain  elders  in  all  the  cities  under  him,  and  so 
to  beget  spiritual  fathers  too,  as  Epiphanius  distin- 
guiaheth* ;  and  then  (as  in  the  old  paternal  dominion, 
they  ruled  whom  they  had  begotten)  to  govern  and 
regulate  whom  he  had  thus  ordained,  even  all  the 
bishops  of  those  numerous  cities.     Whence  the  ques- 
tion of  our  reverend  and  learned  Jewel b  most  naturally 
proceedeth :    "  Having  the  government  of  so  many 
bishops,  what  may  we  call  him  but  an  archbishop?" 
(And  I  add)  of  so  many  cities,  what  but  a  metropoli- 
tan?    I  say,  consider  all  this  soberly  and  maturely, 
and  you  will  not  disavow  me  if  I  say,  that  whosoever 
shall  drive  us  out  of  this  Crete,  thus  strongly  garrisoned 
by  St.  Paul  and  his  disciples,  and  slight  and  dismantle 
so  many  strengths  and  fortresses  of  the  episcopal  cause 
as  there  were  cities  in  that  island,  and  extort  out  of  our 
hands  this  great  instance  of  so  many  bishops,  ordained 
and  governed  by  their  own  metropolitan,  sofcgh  in  the 
first  age,  will  be  a  very  Pyrgopolinices  indeed0,  qui 
legumes  Spiritu  difflat,  and  deserve  the  surname  of  Cre- 
ticus,  better  than  Metellus  the  Roman,  that  subdued 
the  island. 

*  Contra  H  acres,  lib.  3.  contr.  Aerium. 

b  Apud  Rev.  Usserium.  °  Plaut.  in  Milite. 
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For  our  parts,  we  are  not  ashamed  of  pur  conformity 
-to  fco  primitive  a  pattern ;  nay,  we  glory  in  so  hand- 
some and  innocent  a  syncretism :  for  we  are  not  better 
than  our  fathers,  nor  wiser  than  the  Apostles  of 
Christ  himself.  And,  had  we  been  of  their  counsel, 
who  not  long  since  pretended  to  reform  us  according 
to  the  best  examples,  we  might  have  bespoke  them,  as 
once  St.  Paul  did  those  over  hasty  and  unruly  mariners 
(who  would  needs  put  to  sea  when  sailing  was  danger- 
ous, and  thrive  accordingly,  being  quickly  forced  to 
abandon  the  helm,  and  to  "  let  the  ship  drive a,"  "  being 
•not  able  to  bear  up  against  the  windb"),  "ESet,  fih>,  & 
avSpe?,  fMtj  avdr/saOeu  anrb  ttjs  Kp^nys.  "  Sirs,  yon 
should  not  have  parted  from  Crete  (in  the  text),  and  so 
have  gained  harm  and  disgrace."0  If  really  you  be  in 
quest  of  the  best  examples  of  modelling  a  church,  yon 
may  certainly  find  here  as  fair  and  as  pure  ideas,  and 
as  well  worth  your  imitation,  as  the  more  modern  plat- 
form can  afford  you,  which d  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
famous  author  of  it  intended  not  at  first  a  pattern  to 
other  churches,  but  an  expedient  to  serve  the  present 
exigency  of  his  own,  in  a  juncture  scarce  capable  of  any 
thing  better,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded,  the  learnedest, 
and  wisest,  and  most  pious  of  his  followers  would  gladly 
relinquish  for  something  more  perfect  and  primitive; 
would  the  necessities  of  their  present  condition  (which 
have  no  law,  but  much  of  excuse  for  those  that  really 
lie  under  them)  permit  them  the  happiness  of  so  blessed 
an  exchange,  which  God  in  mercy  send  them. 

»  Acts,  xxvii.  15.  b  Ver.  21. 

c  Ibid,  tty  %€pw  koX  t))v  {riplav.  d  See  Mr.  Hooker's  Preface. 
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And  so  much  of  the  second  act,  to  which  the  power 
is  here  designed,  and  that  is  the  ordaining  of  elders, 
together  with  the  distribution  of  them  Kara  ttoXiv,  "  in 
every  city  one." 

I  have  but  three  words  to  add  of  the  first  part  of  my 
text,  and  that  was  the  limitation  of  these  acts  to  the 
Apostle's  prescription ;  all  must  be  so  done,  even  <s  as 
he  had  appointed."  So  in]  regard  of  the  variety  of  the 
offices  themselves,  and  their  several  subordinations ;  so 
in  regard  of  the  choice  of  the  persons,  and  their 
requisite  qualifications ;  and  so,  also,  in  regard  of  the 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  manner  of  ordaining  them : 
still,  *£ls  lya>  BiSTa^dfirjv — all,  ((  as  I  had  appointed 
thee." 

And  now,  if  any  demand,  where  these  Aierdgsi?, 
these  constitutions  apostolical,  are  to  be  found ;  I  shall 
not  send  them  to  Clemens's  book,  that  bears  that  name, 
but  to  the  universal  practice  of  the  ancient  Church,  in 
which  they  are  still  in  great  part  visible ;  and  thence 
handed  over  to  posterity  by  tradition  and  conformity  of 
practice,  and  by  degrees  inserted  into  the  canons  of  the 
old  councils,  as  occasion  was  offered,  and  into  the  ordi- 
nals of  several  churches.  Or,  if  a  readier  and  more 
present  answer  be  required,  I  know  not  where  to  de- 
sign it  you  nearer  at  hand,  or  more  full  to  your  satis?* 
faction,  than  by  dismissing  you,  to  attend  the  great 
action  that  is  to  follow.  In  which  you  will  see  all  so 
grave  and  solemn,  so  pious  and  devout,  so  primitive 
and  apostolical,  and  so  exactly  up  to  the  level  of  the 
text,  and  the  'Xls  &y<o  Steragdfjwjv  of  St.  Paul  here,  that 
I  know  not  where  to  point  you  out  so  pregnant  and  full 
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a  comment  upon  my  text,  nor  what  better  amends  to 
make  you  for  my  own  failings  upon  it. 

And  yet,  having  thus  hastily  run  it  oyer,  with  all  its 
parts  and  branches,  (some  few  sands  still  remaining  df 
that  heap,  the  bounty  of  your  patience  allows  me,)  I 
will  crave  leave  briefly  to  take  a  second  view  of  it  ii 
the  auditory  itself,  and  read  it  over  again  in  the  face  of 
the  assembly.  For  the  better  part  of  it,  your  owb 
thoughts  have  already  prevented  me;  and  every  eye 
hath  singled  out  our  most  reverend  Titus,  yvqcrw 
riicvov,  a  genuine  son  and  successor  of  the  apostles,  upoa 
the  very  act  of  constituting  irpsafSvripovs  Kara  iroXa, 
more  than  a  whole  province  of  elders  at  once :  men 
able  to  abide  and  pass  with  honour  the  dreadful  test 
that  follows  upon  my  text,  as  being  both  for  life  blame- 
less, sober,  just,  holy,  temperate ;  and  in  doctrine  sound, 
holding  fast  the  faithful  word,  as  they  have  been 
taught ;  notwithstanding  all  the  discouragements  they 
have  met  with,  from  the  sad  condition  of  our  common 
mother. 

But,  then,  for  the  rest ;  I  wish  it  were  not  so  easy  a 
task  to  find  Crete  in  England,  with  all  its  wants  and 
all  its  amisses.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  those  more  in- 
nocent and  less  important  resemblances,  in  which  we 
symbolise  (both  islands  lying  in  a  kind  of  trigon* 
betwixt  three  points  or  promontories ;  both  styled  the 
Happy  Islands  by  ancient  writers,  Ma/cap6vr)<rosh  and 
Insula  Fortunate0,  for  the  temper  of  the  air  and  fer- 
tility of  the  soil ;  both  denominated  from  those  white 

a  Magin.  p.  182.  38.  b  Solin.  cap.  17. 

c  Camd.  Brit.  p.  3.  ex  Lycopb.  Cassand. 
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and  chalky  cliffs*,  which  bound  them  on  one  eideb, 
Candia  £  candidis,  as  Albion  ab  albis  rupibus,  both 
Famous  for  their  just  laws,  and  ours  no  less  to  be  valued 
than  those  of  Rhadamanthus  and  Minos,  had  we  but 
the  wisdom  to  comport  ourselves  to  the  obedience  of 
them  as  we  ought) ;  I  say,  to  let  all  this  pass,  I  wish 
we  had  not  too  much  of  Crete  amongst  us,  whether 
morally  considered,  in  regard  of  their  vices,  or  histori- 
cally, in  regard  of  their  imperfect  condition. 

I  would  not  be  mistaken,  as  one  that  delights  to 
libel  a  whole  nation  at  once  (especially  mine  own) ;  but 
St.  Chrysostom  hath  dressed  an  apology  for  St.  Paul  in 
this  particular,  by  distinguishing0  Ovx  vSpurrucov  tovto 
Pftovs,  aXXa  ipwrucov.  He  did  it  not  to  injure  any,  but 
out  of  kindness  and  pure  love  to  reform  them ;  just  as 
our  blessed  Lord  fivpCa  iXocSopuro,  saith  the  same 
Father,  a  thousand  times  reproached  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees;  not  because  they  had  wronged  him,  but 
lest  they  should  harm  and  destroy  others.  And  so 
St.  Paul,  with  the  same  affections  about  him,  cries,  O 
insensati  Galatced  I  to  one  church :  Are  you  such  fools  ? 
And  here, 

Kprj77is  &el  i|/€u<ttcu,  JCOK&  frnpla,  ywrr4p*s  kpyai. e 

That  poet  was,  I  think,  a  prophet  indeed  (otherwise 
than  St.  Paul  meant  him),  and  sang  of  us  too  ;  and  in 
that  verse  the  present  age  may  see  its  face,  and  blush. 

* 

I  appeal  to  your  better  observation,  if  we  have  not  out- 
vied the  very  Cretans  themselves  in  the  first  particular : 

a  Crete,  ab  Insula  Creta,  ubi  melior  est.     Isidor.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  i. 
b  Magin.  p.  182.  88.  c  In  Tit.  Horn.  1. 

a  Gal.  iii.  1.  e  Verse  12. 
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and  in  a  worse  kind,  too,  lied  for  God's  sake,  and  talked 
deceitfully  for  him*?  What  pious  frauds  and  holj 
cheats  ?  What  slandering  the  footsteps  of  Graft 
anointed,  when  the  interest  was  to  blacken  him?  What 
false  accusing  of  our  brethren,  ay,  and  of  our  fathen 
too  ?  That  we  might  devour  the  man  more  righteous 
than  ourselves.  Pliny b  hath  observed  it,  Nullum  am* 
mat  maleficum  in  Creta ;  and  Solinusc  adds,  Nee  tdk 
serpens:  but  they  should  have  excepted  the  inhabitants, 
for  they  were  Kcuca  Sripia  (and  this  witness*,  I  am  sure, 
is  true),  not  only  evil  beasts,  as  we  translate  it,  but 
venomous  too :  and  I  wish  there  were  no  other  island 
could  show  vipers  too  many,  that  have  eat  out  the 
bowels  of  their  common  mother,  and  flown  in  the  face 
of  their  political  father,  without  whose  benigner  influ- 
ence their  chill  and  benumbed  fortunes  had  not  warmth 
enough  to  raise  them  to  so  bold  an  attempt.  It  is  un- 
willingly that  I  go  on  to  the  rest  of  that  character ;  but 
your  own  experience  shall  justify  me  if  I  say  that  the 
yaoripes  apyal  that  remains  hath  been  since  exemplified 
in  some  other  sense ;  and  our  idleness,  and  fulness  of 
bread,  those  sins  of  Sodom,  have,  I  fear,  Jong  8ince 
proclaimed  it  to  our  faces.  And  now  I  cannot  wonder 
if  it  be  observed  from  the  records  of  history,  (as  Gro- 
tiuse  assures  us,  who  knew  them  well,)  that  the  Cretans 
were  (and  I  wish  there  were  no  other  such)  a  mutinous 
and  a  seditious  people ;  and  had  but  too  much  need  to 
be  put  in  mind  by  Titus,  to  be  subject  to  principalities 
and  powers,  and  to  obey  magistrates :  "  For  f  the  men  of 

a  Job,  xiii.  7.  h  Lib.  8.  cap.  58.  •  Cap.  17. 

d  Verse  IS.  e  In  Tit  iii.  1.  '  Judg.  ix.  27. 
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fihechem  eat  and  drink,  and  (then  most  naturally  go  on 
to)  curse  Abimelecha  (ay,  and  David  they  would  have 
done*  had  they  lived  in  his  time,  and  the  flagon  held 
Out) ;  for  when  our  bellies  and  our  heads  are  full,  then 
Woe  be  to  our  governors;  and  wealth,  and  ease,  and 
having  nothing  to  do,  make  us  ripe  for  any  thing  that 
is  evil.  There  were,  amongst  the  new  converts  of 
Crete,  some  false  brethren  of  the  circumcision,  for  the 
stopping  of  whose  mouths,  as  some  have  thought,  and 
St.  Chry80stom  amongst  the  rest,  St.  Paul  in  chief  de- 
signed this  epistle.  And  I  should  be  glad  to  be  as- 
sured that  there  are  not  some  amongst  us  who,  though 
they  love  not  to  bleed,  yet,  I  am  afraid,  are  too  prone 
to  Judaize  in  some  other  instance,  and  to  retrieve  some 
other  part  of  the  Mosaical  Pedagogue,  which,  perhaps, 
suits  no  better  with  that  liberty b,  to  which  Christ  our 
Lord  hath  called  us,  and  in  which  we  ought  to  stand 
fast.  It  is  with  much  reluctance  (could  I  baulk  it  so 
foil  in  my  way)  that  I  show  you  the  Cretan  labyrinth, 
that  not  long  since,  I  am  sure,  was  amongst  us  (God 
grant  it  be  not  still),  that  inextricable  and  endless 
maze  of  errors  and  heresies  that  every  day  opened 
itself  into  new  paths  and  alleys ;  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing into  never-ending  mistakes,  till  they  had 
abased,  and  almost  destroyed,  religion  with  abominable 
heterogeneous  mixtures,  and  left  the  little  semblance  of 
Christianity  was  left  amongst  them,  an  hideous  monster, 
pr  Minotaur,  Semibovemque  virum,  Semivirumque  bovem: 
* —  Jerusalem  and  Borne,  party  per  pah  ;  with  Geneva 

a  Judg.  ix.  10.  b  Gal,  v.  1. 
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and  Cracovia,  if  you  will  have  it  quarterly ;  ay,  and 
Mecca  too,  I  fear,  in  chief,  to  embellish  the  scutcheon. 
But  is  there  no  Theseus,  no  generous  hero,  to  attack 
this  monster?  No  courteous  and  charitable  Ariadm 
that  will  lend  a  clue,  and  help  us  to  disentangle  Ae 
ruffled  skein,  and  to  evade  these  perplexed  wanderings? 
Hath  our  Crete  no  Dictamnus  in  it  to  expel  the  arrow 
which  so  long  hath  galled  our  sides?  No  counter* 
poison  for  so  many  mischiefs  ?  Or,  rather,  in  the  pro- 
phetical scheme,  "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  h 
there  no  physician  there?"*  Yes  there  is ;  and  there- 
fore let  us  hope  well  of  the  healing  of  the  wounds  of 
the  daughter  of  our  people,  since  they  are  under  the 
cure  of  those  very  hands  upon  which  God  hath  entailed 
a  miraculous  gift  of  healing,  as  if  it  were  on  purpose  to 
raise  up  our  hopes  into  some  confidence  that  we  shall 
owe  one  day  to  those  sacred  hands,  next  under  God, 
the  healing  of  the  Church's  and  the  people's  evils,  as 
well  as  of  the  king's.  Blessed  for  ever  be  that  God 
who  hath  restored  us  such  a  gracious  sovereign,  to  be 
the  ss  repairer  of  the  breach,  and  the  nursing  father  of 
his  Church b ; "  and  hath  put  it  into  the  king's  heart  to 
appoint  Titus,  as  this  day,  to  ordain  elders  for  every 
city,  to  supply  all  that  is  wanting,  and  to  correct  what- 
ever is  amiss.  Blessed  are  our  eyes,  for  they  see  that 
which  many  a  righteous  man  (more  righteous  than  we) 
desired  so  much  to  see,  and  hath  not  seen  it.  And 
blessed  be  this  day,  (let  God  regard  it  from  above®, 
and  a  more  than  common  light  shine  upon  it!)  in 
which  we  see  the  phoenix  arising  from  her  funeral  pile, 

a  Jer.  viii.  22.  b  Isa.  Mil  12.  c  Job,  iii.  4. 
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nd  taking  wing  again ;  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church, 
standing  up  from  the  dust  and  ruins  in  which  she  sate 
10  long,  taking  "  beauty  again  for  ashes,  and  the  gar- 
ments of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness* ; "  remount- 
ing the  episcopal  throne,  bearing  the  keys  of  the  king- 
lorn  of  heaven  with  her,  and  armed  (we  hope)  with  the 
rod  of  discipline;  her  hands  spread  abroad  to  bless,  and 
bo  ordain,  to  confirm  the  weak,  and  to  reconcile  the 
penitent ;  her  breasts  flowing  with  the  sincere  milk  of 
she  word,  and  girt  with  a  golden  girdle  under  the  paps, 
Eying  up  all  by  a  meet  limitation  and  restriction  to  pri- 
mitive patterns,  and  prescripts  apostolical  A  sight  so 
renerable  and  august  that  methinks  it  should  at  once 
strike  love  and  fear  into  every  beholder,  and  an  awful 
Feneration.  I  may  confidently  say  it ;  it  was  never 
well  with  us  since  we  strayed  from  the  due  reverence 
we  ought  to  heaven  and  her;  and  it  is  strange  we 
should  no  sooner  observe  it,  but  run  a  maddening  after 
rther  lovers  that  ruined  us,  till  God  "  hedged  in  our 
way  with  thorns,"  that  we  could  no  longer  find  them ; 
suod  then  we  said,  (t  I  will  go  and  return  to  my  former 
husband ;  for  then  was  it  better  with  me  than  now."b 

Well,  blessed  be  the  mercies  of  God,  we  are  at  last 
returned,  and  Titus  is  come  back  into  Crete ;  and  there 
are  elders  ordaining  for  every  city.  But,  hie  Rhodus, 
hie  Saltus.  Reverend  father,  this  is  your  Crete,  adorn 
it  as  you  can.  The  province  is  hard,  and  the  task 
weighty  and  formidable,  even  to  an  angel's  shoulders. 
That  we  mistake  not,  Titus  was  not  left  behind  in 
Crete  to  take  his  ease,  or  to  sleep  out  the  storm  which 

a  Isa.  Ixi.  3.  b  Hos.  ii.  6,  7. 
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soon  after  overtook  St.  Paul  at  sea;  he  might  veil 
expect  a  worse  at  land  (naufragium  terrestre)  and  I 
more  tempestuous  Euroclydon.     Believe  it,  a  bishop*!'] 
robe   is  tunica  molesta*  (as  the  martyr's  pitched  cotf 
was  called  of  oldb),  and  sits,  perhaps,  more  uneasy  upon 
the   shoulders.     The  mitre  is  not  "Optcov  yaXerj,  to 
render  invisible  or  invulnerable,  but  rather  exposeth  to 
enemies.     The  rotchet  and  surplice,  emblems  of  inno- 
cence indeed,  but  marks  of  envy  too ;  and  it  is  in  thort 
whites  that  malice  sticks  all  her  darts.     And  there- 
fore St.  Paul  was  fain  to  entreat  Timothy  into  thtf 
dignity :  a  For  this  cause  besought  I  thee  to  abide  at 
Ephesus0,"  for  there  were  beasts  to  be  fought  witl 
there;  and  the  Apostle  had  tried  themd,  both  tooA 
and  paw.     So  that  I  cannot  wonder  if   our  bishops 
say  nolo  episcopari  in  good  earnest ;  and  if  any  of  oar 
Zarahs  thrust  forth  a  hasty  hand,  and  be  laid  hold  on, 
and  the  scarlet  thread  cast  about  his  finger e,  it  is  not 
strange  if  he  draw  back  his  hand,  and  refuse  the  primo- 
geniture ;  choosing  rather  to  lie  hid  in  obscurity,  queto 
vinctus  purpura  progredi,  as  the  great  cardinal  wittily 
alludes/    As  in  Crete  new  founded,  so  in  England  new 
restored,  there  must  needs  be  many  things  wanting, 
and  much  amiss,  not  so  easily  to  be  supplied  or  amended. 
When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Sion, 
they  made  their  thankful  acknowledgments,  and  said  in 
the  Psalm,  "  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  ttf 

a  Tunica  punire  molesta ;  Juvenal.  Sat.  8. 

b   Vide  Baron.  Tom.  1.   Ann.  66.  n.  4.  c  1  Tim.  i.  3. 

d  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  e  Gen.  xxxviii.  28, 29. 

f  Baron,  Epist.  ad  Papam  Clem.  viii.  t.  7, 
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ready,  whereof  we  will  be  glad."*     But  then  it  fol- 
ws  immediately  in  the  next  verse,  "  Turn  again  our 
ptivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  rivers  in  the  south." b    It  seems 
eir  captivity  (I  am  sure  ours)  is  still  to  turn  again, 
en  after  it  is  returned.     For  there  are  relics  of  it 
ill  behind,  and  the  sad  effects  remain  (an  age  will 
trdly  be  able  to  efface  them) ;  and,  which  is  the  saddest 
'  all,  we  are  still,  I  fear,  in  captivity  to  the  same  sins 
at  occasioned  that,  and  they  are  able  to  bring  upon 
\   ten  thousand  captivities  worse   than   the  former. 
lainly,  there  are  riddles  in  our  condition  (and  whose 
jifer  shall  we  plow  with  to  unfold  them?  c).   Returned, 
id  not  returned ;  restored,  and  yet  not  so  fully  re- 
ored :  in  fine,  with  them  in  the  Psalm,  u  We  are  like 
>    them  that  dream," d     With    St.  Peter6,  the  good 
igel  hath  roused  us,  indeed,  and  our  chains  are  fallen 
[F;  we  have  bound  on  our  sandals,  and  begin  to  find 
or  legs  again ;  and  we  are  past  the  first  and  the  second 
rard ;  but,  methinks,  the  iron  gate  that  leads  to  the 
Lty  is  not  over  apt  to  open  to  us  of  its  own  accord,  so 
bat  we  wist  not  well  if  it  be  true  and  real  that  is  done 
y  the  angel ;   still  apt  to  think  we  see  a  vision ;  still 
ike  to  them  that  dream.     We  have  Jerusalem  (it  is 
rue)  and  the  Hill  of  Sion  in  our  eyes ;  yet  many  look 
tack  to  Babel,  and  multitudes  sit  captives  still  by  those 
vaters,  increasing  them  with  their  tears.     If  any  have 
aken  down  their  harps  from  those  willows,  they  are 
lot  strung,  nor  well  in  tune ;  and  we  scarce  find  how 
to  sing  the  Lord's  songs,  even  in  our  own  land. 

*  Psalm  cxxvi.  3.  b  Verse  4  c  Judg.  xiv.  18. 

d   Psalm  cxxvi.  1.  e  Acts,  xii.  7,  &c. 
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And,  therefore,  let  me  advise  you  now,  in  the  clow 
of  all ;  give  not  over,  but  ply  your  devotions  still ;  and 
whenever  you  sing  in  convertendo  Dominus,  in  the  midst 
of  those  doxologies,  forget  not  to  insert  one  versicle  rf 
petition,  Converte,  Domine,  canverte :   turn  again  whit 
remains  of  our  captivity,  and  perfect  our  faint  begin- 
nings.    Ay,  that  is  the  way,  if  we  would  succeed: 
Vota  dabunt,  qua  bella  neg&runt.     For  God  will  hear 
the  prayers  of  his  Church,  especially  for  his  Church, 
as  he  did  those  of  David,  Psalm  cxxxii.*     "  Let  thy 
priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness :"  that  is  the  peti- 
tion ;  and  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  a  few  versa 
after  ?  ss  I  (my  self b)  will  clothe  her  priests — (with  right- 
eousness ?     Ay,  and)  with  salvation  (too)."     "  Let  the 
saints  shout  for  joy,"  saith  the  Psalmist :  "  her  saints," 
saith  God,  "  shall  shout  aloud  for  joy :"  so  that  there  is 
more  granted  in  both  parts  than  was  asked.   St.  Paul  knew 
well  that  this  was  the  method ;    and  therefore,  before 
he  took  forth  his  son  Titus  the  great  lesson  of  my  text, 
he  first  imparts  his  apostolical  benediction6,  "  To  Titus, 
mine  own  son,  grace,  and  mercy,  and  peace  from  God 
the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour.* 
St.  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  have  observed  it  to 
my  hand,  that  he  bestows  upon  so  great  a  bishop  the 
same  common  blessing  that  he  is  wont  to  give  to  all, 
(Toils  7ro\\ot9  /eal  rols  tSuorais,)  grace,  and  mercy,  and 
peace ;   ay,  and  no  man,  as   they  go   on,   hath   more 
need   of  it   than   he.     Not  of  grace;    for   who  hath 
more  burdens  to  bear  ?  more  difficulties  to  go  through 
with  ?     Not  of  mercy ;  for  who  in  greater  danger  of 

a  Verse  9.  b  Vtrse  1 6.  e  Verse  4. 
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offending    either    God    or    man  ?      Not    of   peace  : 
having  so  many  enemies  on   all   sides,  and  so  many 
troubles  of  every  sort     Only  St.  Jerome  adds*,  that 
here  is  no  mvltipliciter,  as  in  other  applications. b   Com- 
mon Christians  may  have  their  peace  multiplied :  peace 
within  and  peace  without;   peace  with  God,  and  peace 
with  men,  too ;  but  Titus's  peace  is  sine  multipUcatione. 
The  bishops  and  governors  of  the  Church  must  look 
for  none,  but  peace  with  Heaven  and  their  own  con- 
sciences ;  and  for  that  single  pearl,  like  wise  merchants  c, 
they  sell  all  that  they  have;   as  for  the  rest,  f£o>0£v 
P&Xfu\  that  is  their  lot,  and  that  is  their  motto  too : 
they  must  look  for  €(  fightings  without."     St.  Paul,  in 
that  divine  valedictory  to  the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Ephesus*,  "  Though,"  as  he  saith,  "  for  the  space  of  three 
years  together  he  had  not  ceased  to  warn  every  one  of 
them,   night  and  day,  with  tears,"  as   knowing  well 
both  the  burthen  and  the  danger  they  stood  under; 
yet  (a  tender  affection  having  never  said  enough)  he 
resumes  the  argument*,  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and 
to  all  the  flock ;    for  I  know  that  after  my  departing 
shall   grievous   wolves   enter  in  amongst  you,"  (\v/coi 
/3upei9,   he    had   almost   said    \vfcdv0pctyiroi,    mankind 
wolves g,)  "that  will  neither  spare  the  flock  nor  you;" 
but,  by  a  witty  and  compendious  malice,  attack  the 
shepherd  first,  that  the  sUeep  may  be  scattered,  and  so 
gleaned  up  at   leisure.     And  therefore,  take  heed  to 
yourselves  in  the  first  place,  in  whose  welfare  that  of 
the  flock  is  so  closely  bound  up."     And  yet,  after  all 

*  In  locum.  *  1  Pet.  i.  2.     2  Pet.  i.  2. 
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these  caveats,  and  very  seasonable  advertisements,  he 
cannot  yet  believe  them  safe,  unless  he  leaves  them 
under  a  better  guard  than  his  or  their  own ;  and  there* 
fore,  in  fine,  he  kneels  down  and  prays  with  them,  and 
for  them  all,  recommending  them  to  God  and  the  woid 
of  his  grace.  And  I  know  not  where  better  to  learc 
you,  than  in  the  practice  and  actual  exercise  of  a  duty 
so  fairly  recommended ;  and  shall,  therefore,  desire  you 
to  turn  your  wearied  eyes  from  me  and  lift  them  up  to 
heaven,  "from  whence  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
descends,"  to  seek  from  thence  the  smoothing  of  all 
difficulties,  the  solving  of  all  doubts,  the  calming  of  all 
animosities,  and  the  uniting  of  all  affections,  and  to  beg 
of  that  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  console 
tions,  that  he  will,  every  day  more  and  more,  "  turn 
again  our  captivity,  like  the  rivers  in  the  south ;"  that 
they  "who  sow  in  tears  may  reap  in  joy;"  that  he 
would  send  forth  his  good  Spirit  to  move  upon  the 
waters  of  our  Massah  and  Meribah,  to  digest  that  chaos 
and  confusion,  and  strife  of  opinions,  into  one  beautiful 
and  harmonious  composure  ;  and,  finally,  that  he,  who,' 
by  the  hand  of  his  holy  Apostle,  founded  this  Church 
of  Crete  in  Titus  and  his  elders,  in  a  meet  and  decent 
imparity  and  subordination,  would '  maintain  his  own 
ordinance  amongst  us  also,  and  justify  his  institutions 
to  the  utmost  against  all  gainsayers ;  that  the  rod  of 
Aaron  may  again  bud  and  blossom,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  amongst  us ;  that  his  Urim  and  his*Thummin  may 
be  with  his  holy  ones ;  that  he  would  bless  their  sub- 
stance,  and  accept  the  work  rf  jtheir  hands,  and  smite 
through  the  loins  of  them  that  hate  them,  that  they 
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rise  not  again ;  that  ao  there  may  never  want  a  succes- 
sion of  holy  bishops  and  priests,  to  "shine  as  lights  in 
the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  till  we  all 
come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God,"  unto  that  perfection  and  fulness  of 
the  everlasting  kingdom :  to  the  which,  God  in  mercy 
bring  us  all,  through  the  merits  of  his  dear  Son.  To 
which  most  blessed  Father  and  Son,  with  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  ascribed,  by  all  the  creatures  in  heaven  and 
earth,  blessing,  honour,  glory,  and  power,  both  now  and 
for  evermore.     Amen. 


VOL.  I.  R 
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A  SERMON  PREACHED  AT  THE  CONSECRATION  OF  TWO  ARCHBISHOPS  AM 
TEN  BISHOPS,  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  IN  DCBlK, 
JANUARY   27.    1660. 


Luke,  xii.  42,  43. 

And  the  Lord  said,  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
steward,  whom  his  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his 
household,  to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due 
season  ? 

Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  Lord  when  he  cometi 
shall  find  so  doing. 

Tis  apa  iarlv  6  ttlotos  oIkovo/jlo?  koI  <f>p6vifjLo$. 

These  words  are  not  properly  a  question,  though  they 
seem  so,  and  the  particle  rls  is  not  interrogative,  but 
hypothetical,  and  extends  "who"  to  " whosoever;" plainly 
meaning,  that  whoever  is  a  steward  over  Christ's  house- 
hold, of  him  God  requires  a  great  care,  because  he  hath 
trusted  him  with  a  great  employment :  every  steward 
ov  /cariaTrjaev  6  HLvpios,  so  it  is  in  St.  Matthew*;  fo 

a  Chap.  xxiv.  45. 
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xLTcurrqast,  6  Kvpio9,  so  it  is  in  my  text :  every  steward 
rhom  the  Lord  hath  or  shall  appoint  over  the  family  to 
tile  it  and  to  feed  it,  now  and  in  all  generations  of  men, 
£  long  as  this  family  shall  abide  on  earth ;  that  is,  the 
Apostles,  and  they  who  were  to  succeed  the  Apostles  in 
he  stewardship,  were  to  be  furnished  with  the  same 
K)wer,  and  to  undertake  the  same  charge,  and  to  give 
lie  same  strict  and  severe  accounts. 

In  these  words  here  is  something  insinuated,  and 
nuch  expressed. 

1.  That  which  is  insinuated  only  is,  who  these 
rtewards  are,  whom  Christ  had,  whom  Christ  would 
appoint  over  his  family  the  Church :  they  are  not  here 
lamed,  but  we  shall  find  them  out  by  their  proper 
lirection  and  indigitation  by  and  by. 

2.  But  that  which  is  expressed  is  the  office  itself,  in 
i  double  capacity.  1.  In  the  dignity  of  it,  it  is  rule  and 
i  government :  "  whom  the  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over 
lis  household."  2.  In  the  care  and  duty  of  it,  which 
letermines  the  government  to  be  paternal  and  profit- 
able ;  it  is  a  rule,  but  such  a  rule  as  shepherds  have 
>ver  their  flocks,  to  lead  them  to  good  pastures,  and  to 
ceep  them  within  their  appointed  walks,  and  within 
heir  folds:  BiSovai  cnrofjJrptov :  that  is  the  work,  to 
five  them  a  measure  and  proportion  of  nourishment : 
yxxffiv  h  Kcupa>,  so  St.  Matthew  calls  it :  "  Meat  in  the 
eason; "  that  which  is  fit  for  them,  and  when  it  is  fit ; 
aeat  enough,  and  meat  convenient ;  and  both  together 
nean  that  which  the  Greek  poets  call  apixaXity  ipfMqvov, 
he  strong  wholesome  diet. 

3.  Lastly,  here  is  the  reward  of  the  faithful  and  wise 
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dispensation.  The  steward  that  does  so,  and  continues 
to  do  so  till  his  Lord  find  him  so  doing,  this  man  shall 
be  blessed  in  his  deed.  "  Blessed  is  the  servant,  whom 
his  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing."  Of 
these  in  order. 

1.  Who  are  these  rulers  of  Christ's  family?  for  though 
Christ  knew  it,  and  therefore  needed  not  to  ask ;  yel 
we  have  disputed  it  so  much  and  obeyed  so  little,  that 
we  have  changed  the  plain  hypothesis  into  an  intangled 
question.  The  answer  yet  is  easy,  as  to  some  part  of 
the  inquiry.  The  Apostles  are  the  first  meaning  of  the 
text ;  for  they  were  our  fathers  in  Christ,  they  begat 
sons  and  daughters  unto  God,  and  were  a  spiritual  pa- 
ternity is  evident :  we  need  look  no  further  for  spiritual 
government,  because  in  the  paternal  rule  all  power  k 
founded;  they  begat  the  family  by  the  power  of  the 
Word  and  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  and  they  fed  this  family 
and  ruled  it  by  the  word  of  their  proper  ministry. 
They  had  the  keys  of  this  house,  the  steward's  ensign, 
and  they  had  the  ruler's  place  ;  for  they  "  sat  on  twelve 
thrones,  and  judged  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  But 
of  this  there  is  no  question. 

And  as  little  of  another  proposition,  that  this  steward- 
ship was  to  last  for  ever ;  for  the  power  of  ministering 
in  this  office  and  the  office  itself  were  to  be  perpetual. 
For  the  issues  and  powers  of  government  are  more 
necessary  for  the  perpetuating  the  Church  than  for  the 
first  planting ;  and  if  it  was  necessary  that  the  Apostles 
should  have  a  rod  and  a  staff  at  first,  it  would  be  more 
necessary  afterwards,  when  the  family  was  more  nume- 
rous, and  their  first  zeal  abated,  and  their  native  4am- 
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plicity  perverted  into  arts  of  hypocrisy  and  forms  of 
godliness,  when  "  heresies  should  arise,  and  the  love  of 
many  should  wax  cold."  The  Apostles  had  also  a  power 
of  ordination;  and  that  the  very  power  itself  does 
denote,  for  it  makes  perpetuity,  that  could  not  expire  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  for  by  it  they  themselves  pro- 
pagated a  succession.  And  Christ  having  promised  his 
Spirit  to  abide  with  his  Church  for  ever,  and  made  his 
Apostles  the  channels,  the  ministers  and  conveyances  of 
it,  that  it  might  descend  as  the  inheritance  and  eternal 
portion  of  the  family,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that,  when 
the  first  ministers  were  gone,  there  should  not  others 
rise  up  in  the  same  places,  some  like  to  the  first,  in  the 
same  office  and  ministry  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  thing 
is  plain  and  evident  in  the  matter  of  fact  also.  Quod 
in  JEcclesid  nunc  geritur,  hoc  olim  fecerunt  Apostoli,  said 
St.  Cyprian.*  What  the  Apostles  did  at  first,  that  the 
Church  does  to  this  day,  and  shall  do  so  for  ever:  for 
when  St.  Paul  had  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus 
rules  of  government  in  his  family,  he  commands  that 
they  should  be  observed  "till  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ b:w  and  therefore  these  authorities  and 
charges  are  given  to  him  and  to  his  successors,  It  is 
the  observation  of  St.  Ambrose  upon  the  warranty  of 
that  text,  and  is  obvious  and  undeniable. 

Well  then,  the  Apostles  were  the  first  stewards ;  and 
this  office  dies  not  with  them,  but  must  for  ever  be  suc- 
ceeded in.  And  now  begins  the  inquiry,  who  are  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles?  for  they  are,  they  must 
evidently  be,  the  stewards  to  feed  and  to  rule  this 

a  Epist.  73.  ad  Jubia.  b  1  Tim.  vi.  14. 
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family.  There  are  some  that  say  that  all  who  have 
any  portion  of  work  in  the  family,  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  are  these  stewards;  and  so  all  will  be  rulers. 
The  presbyters,  surely;  for,  say  they,  presbyter  and 
bishop  is  the  same  thing,  and  have  the  same  name  in 
Scripture,  and  therefore  the  office  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. To  this  I  shall  very  briefly  say  two  things, 
which  will  quickly  clear  our  way  through  this  bush  of 
thorns. 

1.  That  the  word  "  presbyter  "  is  but  an  honourable 
appellative  used  amongst  the  Jews,  as  "alderman 
amongst  us ;  but  it  signifies  no  order  at  all,  nor  was 
ever  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  any  distinct  company 
or  order  of  clergy :  and  this  appears  not  only  by  an 
induction  in  all  the  enumerations  of  the  offices  mini*- 
terial  in  the  New  Testament*,  where  to  be  a  presbyter 
is  never  reckoned  either  as  a  distinct  office  or  a  distinct 
order ;  but  by  its  being  indifferently  communicated  to 
all  the  superior  clergy,  and  all  the  princes  of  the 
people. 

2.  The  second  thing  I  intended  to  say  is  this,  that 
although  all  the  superior  clergy  had  not  only  one,  but 
divers  common  appellatives,  all  being  called  irpea^vrspo^ 
and  Sulkovol,  even  the  apostolate  itself  being  called  t 
deaconshipb ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  before  the  common 
appellations  were  fixed  into  names  of  propriety,  they 
were  as  evidently  distinguished  in  their  offices  and 
powers  as  they  are  at  this  day  in  their  names  and  titles. 

To  this  purpose  St.  Paul  gave  to  Titus,  the  bishop 
of  Crete,  a  special  commission,  command,  and  power  to 

a  Rom.  lii.  6.     Eph.  iv.  1\.     \  Cot.  xCv.  *%.  b   Acts,  L  25. 
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make  ordinations;  and  in  him,  and  in  the  person  of 
Timothy,  he  did  erect  a  court  of  judicature  even  over 
some  of  the  clergy,  who  yet  were  called  presbyters*: 
"Against  a  Presbyter  receive  not  an  accusation  but 
before  two  or  three  witnesses."  There  is  the  measure 
and  the  warranty  of  the  Audientia  Episcopalis,  the 
bishop's  audience  court;  and  when  the  accused  were 
found  guilty,  he  gives  in  charge  to  proceed  to  censures ; 
$keyXe  airor6fuo99  and  Bel  hrurroiilfcuir  You  must  "rebuke 
them  sharply  b,"  and  you  must  silence  them:  "stop  their 
mouths0;"  that  is  St.  Paul's  word;  that  they  may  no 
more  scatter  their  venom  in  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the 
people.  These  bishops  were  commanded  to  "  set  in  order 
things  that  were  wanting"  in  the  churches,  the  same  with 
that  power  of  St.  Paul :  "  Other  things  will  I  set  in 
order  when  I  come,"  said  he  to  the  Corinthian  churches; 
in  which  there  were  many  who  were  called  presbyters, 
who  nevertheless,  for  all  that  name,  had  not  that  power. 
To  the  same  purpose,  it  is  plain  in  Scripture  that  some 
would  have  been  Apostles  that  were  not;  such  were 
those  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  notes  in  the  Revelation  d ; 
and  some  did  love  pre-eminence  that  had  it  not,  for  so 
did  Diotrephes ;  and  some  were  judges  of  questions,  and 
all  were  not,  for  therefore  they  appealed  to  the  Apostles 
at  Jerusalem.  And  St.  Philip,  though  he  was  an 
evangelist,  yet  he  could  not  give  confirmation  to  the 
Samaritans  whom  he  had  baptized,  but  the  Apostles 
were  sent  for,  for  that  was  part  of  the  power  reserved 
to  the  Episcopal  or  Apostolic  order. 

a  1  Tim.  v.  19.  b  Tit.  i.  13. 

c  Tit  i.  11.  d  Ca^.Xi.'i. 
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Now  from  these  premises  the  conclusion  is  plain  and 
easy.  1.  Christ  left  a  government  in  his  Church,  and 
founded  it  in  the  persons  of  the  Apostles.  2.  The 
Apostles  received  this  power  for  the  perpetual  use  and 
benefit,  for  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the  Chturch 
for  ever.  3.  The  Apostles  had  this  government,  but 
all  that  were  taken  into  the  ministry  and  all  that  were 
called  presbyters  had  it  not.  If,  therefore,  this  govern- 
ment, in  which  there  is  so  much  disparity  in  the  very 
nature  and  exercise  and  first  original  of  it,  must  abide 
for  ever,  then  so  must  that  disparity.  If  the  Aposto- 
late  in  the  first  stabiliment  was  this,  eminency  of  power, 
then  it  must  be  so ;  that  is,  it  must  be  the  same  in  the 
succession  that  it  was  in  the  foundation.  For  after  the 
Church  is  founded  upon  its  governors,  we  are  to  expect 
no  change  of  government.  If  Christ  was  the  author  of 
it,  then  as  Christ  left  it,  so  it  must  abide  for  ever :  for 
ever  there  must  be  the  governing  and  the  governed,  the 
superior  and  the  subordinate,  the  ordainer  and  the  or- 
dained, the  confirmer  and  the  confirmed. 

Thus  far  the  way  is  straight,  and  the  path  is  plain. 
The  Apostles  were  the  stewards  and  the  ordinary  rulers 
of  Christ's  family  by  virtue  of  the  order  and  office 
apostolical ;  and  although  this  be  succeeded  to  for  ever, 
yet  no  man  for  his  now,  or  at  any  time,  being  called  a 
presbyter  or  elder,  can  pretend  to  it;  for  besides  his 
being  a  presbyter,  he  must  be  an  Apostle  too;  else, 
though  he  be  called  in  partem  sollicitudinis,  and  may  do 
the  office  of  assistance  and  under-stewardship,  yet  the 
tcvpos,  the  government  and  rule  of  the  family  belongs 
not  to  him. 
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But  then  tLs  apa  tcai  atffiepov,  who  are  these  stewards 
and  rulers  over  the  household  now  ?  To  this  the  an- 
swer is  also  certain  and  easy.  Christ  hath  made  the 
same  governors  to  day  as  heretofore ;  Apostles  still.  For 
though  the  twelve  Apostles  are  dead,  yet  the  Apostolical 
order  is  not ;  it  is  rdl* 19  yewrynfcr),  a  generative  order, 
and  begets  more  Apostles.  Now  who  these  minores 
Apostoli  are,  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  in  that  office 
apostolical,  and  supreme  regiment  of  souk,  we  are  suf- 
ficiently taught  in  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  when  I  have 
clearly  shown  to  you,  I  shall  pass  on  to  some  more 
practical  considerations. 

1.  Therefore,  certain  and  known  it  is,  that  Christ 
appointed  two  sorts  of  ecclesiastic  persons;  —  twelve 
Apostles  and  the  seventy-two  Disciples:  to  these  he 
gave  a  limited  commission ;  to  those  a  fulness  of  power : 
to  these  a  temporary  employment ;  to  those  a  perpetual 
and  everlasting.  From  these  two  societies,  founded  by 
Christ,  the  whole  Church  of  God  derives  the  two  su- 
perior orders  in  the  sacred  hierarchy ;  and  as  bishops  do 
not  claim  a  divine  right  but  by  succession  from  the 
Apostles ;  so  the  presbyters  cannot  pretend  to  have  be^n 
instituted  by  Christ,  but  by  claiming  a  succession  to 
the  Seventy-two.  And  then  consider  the  difference, 
compare  the  tables,  and  all  the  world  will  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  argument  we  have ;  for  since  the  Seventy- 
two  had  nothing  but  a  mission  on  a  temporary  errand, 
—  and  more  than  that  we  hear  nothing  of  them  in 
Scripture ;  but  upon  the  Apostles  Christ  poured  all  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  and  made  them  the  ordinary  minis- 
ters of  that  Spirit  which  was  to  abide  with  the  Church 
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for  ever ;  the  divine  institution  of  bishops,  that  is,  of 
successors  to  the  Apostles,  is  much  more  clear  than  that 
Christ  appointed  presbyters,  or  successors  of  the  Seventy- 
two.  And  yet  if  from  hence  they  do  not  derive  it,  they 
can  never  prove  their  order  to  be  of  divine  institution  at 
all,  much  less  to  be  so  alone. 

i  But  we  may  see  the  very  thing  itself,  the  very  matter 
of  fact.  St.  James,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  by  St 
Paul  called  an  Apostle ;  "  Other  Apostles  saw  I  none, 
save  James  the  Lord's  brother."*  For  there  were  some 
whom  the  Scriptures  call  "  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord;" 
that  is,  such  which  Christ  made  by  his  word  imme- 
diately, or  by  his  Spirit  extraordinarily  ;  and  even  into 
this  number  and  title  Matthias,  and  St.  Paul,  and  Bar- 
nabas were  accounted.  But  the  Church  also  made 
Apostles ;  and  these  were  called  by  St.  Paul,  airoaroXH 
i/c/ckrjai&v,  "  Apostles  of  the  Churches  V  and  particu- 
larly, Epaphroditus  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Philippians ; 
properly  so  (saith  Primasius) :  and  what  is  this  else  but 
the  bishop  ?  saith  Theodoret ;  for  rods  vvv  tcaXov/jJvow 
hnnaKOTrovs  &v6fia^oy  a7ro<rro\ovs,  those  who  are  now 
called  bishops  were  then  called  Apostles,  saith  the  same 
father.  The  sense  and  full  meaning  of  which  argument 
is  a  perfect  commentary  upon  that  famous  prophecy  of 
the  Church,  "  Instead  of  thy  fathers  thou  shalt  have 
children  whom  thou  may  est  make  princes  in  all  lands0 ;" 
that  is,  not  only  the  twelve  Apostles,  our  fathers  in 
Christ,  who  first  begat  us,  were  to  rule  Christ's  family; 
but  when  they  were  gone,  their  children  and  successors 

a  Gal.  i.  19.  b  1  Cor.  viii.  23.     Philip,  ii.  25. 

c  Psalm  xlv.  16. 
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should  arise  in  their  stead:  Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui 
nasceniur  ab  iBis,  their  direct  successors  to  all  genera- 
tions shall  be  principes  poputi,  that  is,  rulers  and  go- 
vernors of  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  De  prole  enim 
JEcclesuB  crevit  eadem  patermtas,  id  est,  Episcopi  quae  ilia 
geniat,  etpatres  appeUat,  et  comtituU  in  sedibus  patrum, 
saith  St.  Austin:  "  the  children  of  the  Church  become 
fathers  of  the  faithful;  that  is,  the  Church  begets 
bishops,  and  places  them  in  the  seat  of  fathers,  the  first 
Apostles." 

After  these  plain  and  evident  testimonies  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  this  great  affair, 
relying  not  only  upon  the  words  of  institution,  but  on 
the  matter  of  fact,  passed  forth  into  a  demonstration 
and  greatest  notoriety  by  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  whole  Catholic  Church;  for  so  St.  Irenaeus,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
might  easily  make  good  his  affirmative :  "  We  can," 
say 8  he,  "  reckon  the  men  who  by  the  Apostles  were  ap- 
pointed bishops  in  churches  to  be  their  successors  unto 
us;  leaving  to  them  the  same  power  and  authority 
which  they  had."  Thus  St.  Polycarp  was  by  the 
Apostles  made  Bishop  of  Smyrna ;  St.  Clement,  Bishop 
of  Home  by  St.  Peter;  and  divers  others  by  the 
Apostles,  saith  Tertullian ;  saying  also  that  the  Asian 
bishops  were  consecrated  by  St.  John.  And  to  be 
short,  that  bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  in 
the  stewardship  and  rule  of  the  Church,  is  expressly 
taught  by  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Hierom,  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Austin,  by  Euthymius  and  Pacianus,  by  St. 
Gregory  and  St.  John  Damascen,  by  Clarius  k  Muscula 
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and  St.  Sixtus,  by  Anacletus  and  St.  Isidore,  by  the 
Roman  Council  under  St.  Sylvester,  and  the  Council  of 
Carthage*;  and  the  StaSo^?),  or  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  Apostles'  hands  in  all  the  churches  apostolical 
was  as  certainly  known  as  in  our  chronicles  we  find  the 
succession  of  our  English  kings,  and  one  can  no  more 
be  denied  than  the  other.  The  conclusion  from  these 
premises  I  give  you  in  the  words  of  St.  Cyprianb :  Co- 
gitent  Diaconi,  quod  Apostolos,  id  est,  Episcopos,  Dominui 
ipse  elegerit :  "  Let  the  ministers  know  that  Apostles, 
that  is,  the  bishops,  were  chosen  by  our  blessed  Lord 
himself;"  and  this  was  so  evident,  and  so  believed,  that 
St.  Austin  affirms  it  with  a  nemo  ignorat :  "  No  man  is 
so  ignorant,  but  he  knows  this,  that  our  blessed  Saviour 
appointed  bishops  over  churches." c 

Indeed  the  Gnostics  spake  evil  of  this  order;  for  they 
are  noted  by  three  Apostles,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Jude,  to  be  despisers  of  government,  and  to  speak 
evil  of  dignities ;  and  what  government  it  was  they  did 
so  despise  we  may  understand  by  the  words  of  St.  Jude; 
they  were  h>  ry  avriKoyia  rov  Kope,  in  the  contradiction 
or  gainsaying  of  Corah,  who  with  his  company  rose  up 
against  Aaron  the  high-priest ;  and  excepting  these,  who 
were  the  vilest  of  men,  no  man,  within  the  first  three 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  opposed  episcopacy.  But 
when  Constantine  received  the  Church  into  his  arms,  he 
found  it  universally  governed  by  bishops ;  and  therefore 
no  wise  or  good  man  professing  to  be  a  Christian,  that 
is,  to  believe  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  can  be  content 

a  In  1  Cor.  xii.     In  Psalm  xliv.     Epist  I.  Simpronianum. 

b  Epist.  65.  ad  Rogat.  c  Quaest.  V.  et  N.  T.  q.  197. 
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to  quit  the  Apostolical  government,  (that  by  which  the 
whole  family  of  God  was  fed,  and  taught,  and  ruled,) 
and  beget  to  himself  new  fathers  and  new  Apostles, 
who,  by  wanting  succession  from  the  Apostles  of  our 
Lord,  have  no  ecclesiastical  and  derivative  communion 
with  these  fountains  of  our  Saviour. 

If  ever  Vincentius  Lirinensis's  rule  could  be  used  in 
any  question,  it  is  in  this :  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus  ;  that  bishops  are  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles  in  this  stewardship,  and  that  they  did  always 
rule  the  family,  was  taught  and  acknowledged  always 
and  every  where,  and  by  all  men  that  were  of  the  Church 
of  God :  and  if  these  evidences  be  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vince modest  and  sober  persons  in  this  question,  we 
shall  find  our  faith  to  fail  in  many  other  articles,  of 
which  we  yet  are  very  confident;  for  the  observation  of 
the  Lord's  day,  the  consecration  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
by  priests,  the  baptizing  infants,  the  communicating  of 
women,  and  the  very  canon  of  the  Scripture  itself,  rely 
but  upon  the  same  probation ;  and  therefore  the  denying 
of  articles  thus  proved  is  a  way  (I  do  not  say,  to  bring 
in  all  sects  and  heresies,  —  that  is  but  little)  but  a  plain 
path  and  inlet  to  atheism  and  irreligion ;  for  by  this 
means  it  will  not  only  be  impossible  to  agree  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  Scripture,  but  the  Scripture  itself, 
and  all  the  records  of  religion,  will  become  useless,  and 
of  no  efficacy  or  persuasion. 

I  am  entered  into  a  sea  of  matter,  but  I  will  break  it 
off  abruptly,  and  sum  up  this  inquiry  with  the  words  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which  is  one  of  the  four 
Generals,  by  our  laws  made  the  measure  of  judging 
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heresies :  'Ett^toottdi/  eh  irpecrfivripov  fHaOfwv  awuf>t(M*9 
UpoavXia  iartv.  "  It  is  sacrilege  to  bring  back  a  bishop 
to  the  degree  and  order  of  a  presbyter."  It  is,  indeed, 
a  rifling  the  order,  and  entangling  the  gifts,  and  con- 
founding the  method  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  is  a  die- 
dishonouring  them  whom  God  would  honour,  and  a 
robbing  them  of  those  spiritual  eminences  with  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  does  anoint  the  consecrated  heads  of 
bishops ;  and  I  shall  say  one  thing  more,  which,  indeed, 
is  a  great  truth,  that  the  diminution  of  episcopacy  waa 
first  introduced  by  popery ;  and  the  popes  of  Rome,  by 
communicating  to  abbots  and  other  mere  priests  special 
graces,  to  exercise  some  essential  offices  of  episcopacy, 
have  made  this  sacred  order  to  be  cheap,*  and  apt  to  be 
invaded.  But  then  add  this :  If  Simon  Magus  was  in 
so  damnable  a  condition  for  offering  to  buy  the  gifts 
and  powers  of  the  apostolical  order,  what  shall  we  think 
of  them  that  snatch  them  away,  and  pretend  to  wear 
them  whether  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  will  or 
no  ?  This  is  yfrevaaaOai  to  ar/iov  7rvevfia,  to  belie  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  that  is  the  least  of  it :  it  is  rapine  and 
sacrilege,  besides  the  heresy  and  schism,  and  the  spiritual 
lie ;  for  the  government  episcopal,  as  it  was  exemplified 
in  the  Synagogue,  and  practised  by  the  same  measures 
in  the  Temple,  so  it  was  transcribed  by  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  who  translated  it  into  a  gospel  ordinance ;  it 
was  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  named  some  of 
the  persons,  and  gave  to  them  all  power  and  graces 
from  above ;  it  was  subjected  in  the  Apostles  first,  and 
by  them  transmitted  to  a  distinct  order  of  ecclesiastics; 
it  was  received  into  all  churches,  consigned   in  the 
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records  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  preached  by  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  all  the  Christian  world,  delivered  by 
notorious  and  uninterrupted  practice,  and  derived  to 
further  and  unquestionable  issue  by  perpetual  sue- 
cession. 

I  have  done  with  the  hardest  part  of  the  text,  by 
finding  out  the  persons  intrusted,  the  stewards  of 
Christ's  family,  which,  though  Christ  only  intimated  in 
this  place,  yet  he  plainly  enough  manifested  in  others. 
The  Apostles,  and  their  successors  the  bishops,  are  the 
men  intrusted  with  this  great  charge  :  God  grant  they 
may  all  discharge  it  well !  And  so  I  pass  from  the 
officers  to  a  consideration  of  the  office  itself,  in  the  next 
words:  "Whom  the  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his 
household,  to  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season." 

2.  The  office  itself  is  the  stewardship,  that  is,  episco- 
pacy, the  office  of  the  bishop.  The  name  signifies  an 
office  of  the  ruler  indefinitely  ;  but  the  word  was 
chosen,  and  by  the  Church  appropriated  to  those  whom 
it  now  signifies,  both  because  the  word  itself  is  a  moni- 
tion of  duty,  and  also  because  the  faithful  were  used  to 
it  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  The  word 
is  in  the  prophecy  of  the  Church,  "  I  will  give  to  thee 
princes  in  peace,"  /cal  hria/coTrovs  iv  Suecuoovvy,  "and 
bishops  in  righteousness* ;"  upon  which  place  St.  Hierom 
says,  Principes  JEcclesicB  vocat  futuros  Episcopos :  "  The 
Spirit  of  God  calls  them  who  were  to  be  Christian  bishops, 
principes,  or  chief  rulers."  And  this  was  no  new  thing ; 
for  the  chief  of  the  priests  who  were  set  over  the  rest, 

a  Isa.  Ix.  17.     Hunc  locum  etiam  citat  S.  Clement  Ep.  ad  Cor. 
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are  called  bishops  by  all  the  Hellenist  Jews.  Thus 
Joel  is  called  hrla/co7ros  hr  avrovs,  "the  bishop  over 
the  priests  a ; "  and  the  son  of  Bani,  hriaiunros  Aevtrw, 
"  the  bishop  and  visitor  over  the  Levitee ;"  and  we  find, 
at  the  purging  of  the  land  from  idolatry,  the  high-priest 
placed  farKTKQTTovs  els  oltcov  Kvpiov,  "  bishops  over  the 
house  of  God." b  Nay,  it  was  the  appellative  of  the 
high-priest  himself :  ^irlaKoiros  'EXsafap,  "  Bishop 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  care  of  lamps,  and  the  daily  sacrifice,  and 
the  holy  unction."0 

Now  this  word  the  Church  retained,  choosing  the 
same  name  to  her  superior  ministers,  because  of  the 
likeness  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 

For  Christ  made  no  change  but  what  was  necessary. 
Baptism  was  a  rite  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  but  the  post-coenium  of  the  Hebrews, 
changed  into  a  mystery,  from  a  type  to  a  more  real 
exhibition ;  and  the  Lord's  prayer  was  a  collection  of 
the  most  eminent  devotions  of  the  prophets  and  holy 
men  before  Christ,  who  prayed  by  the  same  Spirit; 
and  the  censures  ecclesiastical  were  but  an  imitation  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Judaical  tribunals ;  and  the  whole 
religion  was  but  the  law  of  Moses  drawn  out  of  its 
veil  into  clarity  and  manifestation ;  and  to  conclude,  in 
order  to  the  present  affair,  the  government  which  Christ 
left  was  the  same  as  he  found  it ;  for  what  Aaron  and 
his  sons  and  the  Levites  were  in  the  Temple,  that 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are  in  the   Church.    It 

a  Neh.  xl  9.  b  2  Kings,  xi.  18.  c  Numb.  iv.  16. 
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is  affirmed  by  St.  Hierom  more  than  once ;  and  the^use 
lie  makes  of  it  is  this :  JEsto  subjectus  Pontifici  tuo,  et 
quasi  animce  parentem  suscipe* :  "  Obey  your  bishop,  and 
receive  him  as  the  nursing  father  of  your  soul."  But, 
above  all,  this  appellation  is  made  honourable  by  being 
taken  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself ;  for  he  is  called  in 
Scripture  "  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
souls." 

But  our  inquiry  is  not  after  the  name,  but  the  office, 
and  the  dignity  and  duty  of  it.  JEcclesice  ffubernandce 
sublimis  ac  divina  potestas,  (so  St.  Cyprian  calls  it),  a 
high  and  a  divine  power  from  God  of  governing  the 
Church ;  rem  magnam  et  preciosam  in  conspectu  Domini, 
(so  St.  Cyril),  a  great  and  precious  thing  in  the  sight 
of  God;  t&v  kv  avOpariroLs  svicralcov  opov,  by  Isidore 
Pelusiot,  the  utmost  limit  of  what  is  desirable  among 
men :  but  the  account  upon  which  it  is  so  desirable  is 
the  same  also  that  makes  it  formidable.  They  who 
have  tried  it,  and  did  it  conscientiously,  have  found  the 
burden  so  great,  as  to  make  them  stoop  with  care  and 
labour;  and  they  who  do  it  ignorantly  or  carelessly, 
will  find  it  will  break  their  bones :  for  the  bishop's 
office  is  all  that  duty  which  can  be  signified  by  those 
excellent  words  of  St.  Cyprian :  "  He  is  a  bishop  or 
overseer  of  the  brotherhood,  the  ruler  of  the  people, 
the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  the  governor  of  the  Church, 
the  minister  of  Christ,  and  the  priest  of  God."  These 
are  great  titles,  and  yet  less  than  what  is  said  of  them 
in  Scripture,  which  calls  them  "  salt  of  the  earth," 
€€  lights  upon  a  candlestick,"  "  stars  and  angels,"  "  fathers 

*  Epist.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Epist.  ad  Evagrium. 
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of  our  faith,"  "  ambassadors  of  God,"  "  dispensers  of 
the  mysteries  of  God,"  the  c '  Apostles  of  the  Churches, 
and  the  glory  of  Christ."  But,  then,  they  are  great 
burdens  to ;  for  the  bishop  is  Treirurrsviiivos  rov  Turn 
rov  Kvpiov,  intrusted  with  the  Lord's  people ;  that  is  a 
great  charge,  but  there  is  a  worse  matter  that  follows: 
teal  rov  inrep  r&v  yfrt^&v  avr&v  \6yov  aircuTTjOrpro/iGm* 
the  bishop  is  he  of  whom  God  will  require  "  an  account 
for  all  their  souls: "  they  are  the  words  of  St.  Paul*, 
and  transcribed  into  the  40th  Canon  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  24th  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioeh. 

And  now  I  hope  the  envy  is  taken  off;  for  the 
honour  does  not  pay  for  the  burden;  and  we  can  no 
sooner  consider  episcopacy  in  its  dignity,  as  it  is  a  rule; 
but  the  very  nature  of  that  rule  does  imply  so  severe 
a  duty,  that,  as  the  load  of  it  is  almost  insufferable,  so 
the  event  of  it  is  very  formidable,  if  we  take  not  great 
care.  For  this  stewardship  is  KvpuoTqs  teal  Bui/covla,  a 
principality  and  a  ministry.  So  it  was  in  Christ ;  he  is 
Lord  of  all,  and  yet  he  was  the  servant  of  all :  so  it 
was  in  the  Apostles,  it  was  k\rjpo$  Suucovias  /cal  airo* 
aro\i]sh9  their  lot  was  to  be  Apostles,  and  yet  to  serve 
and  minister ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  Isaiah0,  the 
Seventy  use  the  word  hriaiconrosy  or  bishop ;  but  there 
they  use  it  for  the  Hebrew  word  nechosheth,  which 
the  Greeks  usually  render  by  spyoBuo/cr^Sy  ^0/00X070*, 
wpdfCTG)p,  and  the  interlineary  translation  by  exactores* 
Bishops  are  only  God's  ministers  and  tribute-gatherers, 
requiring  and  overseeing  them  that  they  do  their  duty ; 
and  therefore  here  the  case  is  so,  and  the  burden  so 

a  Heb.  xiii.  17.  b  Acts,  i.  25.  c  Isai.  lx.  17. 
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great,  and  the  dignity  so  allayed,  that  the  envious  man 
hath  no  reason  to  be  troubled  that  his  brother  hath  so 
great  a  load ;  nor  the  proud  man  plainly  to  be  delighted 
with  so  honourable  a  danger.  It  is  indeed  a  rule,  but 
it  is  paternal;  it  is  a  government,  but  it  must  be  neither 
aparf/caoTucbv  nor  alaxpo/cepSh*:  it  is  neither  a  power  to 
constrain,  nor  a  commission  to  get  wealth ;  for  it  must 
be  without  necessity,  and  not  for  filthy  lucre  sake ;  but 
it  is  a  rule,  6>s  Suucovovptos;  so  St.  Lukeb,  "as  of  him 
that  ministers;  "  <i>$  irdvrwv  Sovhov,  so  St.  Markc,  " as 
of  him  that  is  servant  of  all ; "  a>$  iroSas  vbrrovros,  so 
St.  Johnd ;  such  a  principality  as  he  hath  "  that  washes 
the  feet "  of  the  weary  traveller ;  or,  if  you  please,  take 
it  in  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  that  "  he 
that  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister; " 
meaning,  that  if,  under  Christ's  kingdom,  you  desire 
rule,  possibly  you  may  have  it ;  but  all  that  rule  under 
him  are  servants  to  them  that  are  ruled ;  and  therefore 
you  get  nothing  by  it  but  a  great  labour  and  a  busy 
employment,  a  careful  life,  and  a  necessity  of  making 
severe  accounts.  But  all  this  is  nothing  but  the  general 
measures ;  I  cannot  be  useful  or  understood  unless  I  be 
more  particular.  The  particulars  we  shall  best  enume- 
rate by  recounting  those  great  conjugations  of  worthy 
offices  and  actions  by  which  Christian  bishops  have 
blessed  and  built  up  Christendom;  for,  because  we 
must  be  followers  of  them  as  they  were  of  Christ,  the 
recounting  what  they  did  worthily  in  their  generations, 
will  not  only  demonstrate  how  useful,  how  profitable, 

»  1  Pet.  v.  1,  5.  b  Luke,  xxii.  27. 
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how  necessary  episcopacy  is  to  the  Christian  Church, 
but  it  will  at  the  same  time  teach  us  our  duty,  by  what 
services  we  are  to  benefit  the  Church,  in  what  works 
we  are  to  be  employed,  and  how  to  give  an  account  of 
our  stewardship  with  joy. 

1.  The  Christian  Church  was  founded  by  bishops, 
not  only  because  the  Apostles,  who  were  bishops,  were 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  planters  of 
churches,  but  because  the  apostolical  men,  whom  the 
Apostles  used  in  planting  and  disseminating  religion, 
were,  by  all  antiquity,  affirmed  to  have  been  diocesan 
bishops ;  insomuch  that,  as  St.  Epiphanius  a  witnesses, 
there  were  at  the  first  disseminations  of  the  faith  of 
Christ,  many  churches  who  had  in  them  no  other  clergy 
but  a  bishop  and  his  deacons,  and  the  presbyters  were 
brought  in  afterwards  as  the  harvest  grew  greater. 
But  the  bishops'  names  are  known,  they  are  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Life,  and  their  praise  is  in  the  Gospel; 
such  were  Timothy  and  Titus,  Clemens  and  Linus, 
Marcus  and  Dionysius,  Onesimus  and  Caius,  Epaphro- 
ditus  and  St.  James  our  Lord's  brother,  Evodius  and 
Simeon ;  all  which,  if  there  be  any  faith  in  Christiana 
that  gave  their  lives  for  a  testimony  to  the  faith,  and 
any  truth  in  their  stories,  and  unless  we  who  believe 
Thucydides  and  Plutarch,  Livy  and  Tacitus,  think  that 
all  Church  story  is  a  perpetual  romance,  and  that  all  the 
brave  men,  the  martyrs  and  the  doctors  of  the  primitive 
Church,  did  conspire  as  one  man  to  abuse  all  Christen- 
dom for  ever ; — I  say,  unless  all  these  impossible  supposi- 
tions be  admitted,  all  these  whom  I  have  now  reckoned 

a  Lib.  3.  tit.  i. 
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yere  bishops  fixed  in  several  churches,  and  had  dioceses 
Tor  their  charges. 

The  consequent  of  this  consideration  is  this:  if 
bishops  were  those  upon  whose  ministry  Christ  founded 
and  built  his  Church,  let  us  consider  what  great  wisdom 
is  required  of  them  that  seem  to  be  pillars.  The  stewards 
of  Christ's  family  must  be  wise  ;  that  Christ  requires : 
and  if  the  order  be  necessary  to  the  Church,  wisdom 
cannot  but  be  necessary  to  the  order ;  for  it  is  a  shame 
if  they  who  by  their  office  are  fathers  in  Christ,  shall 
by  their  unskilfulness  be  but  babes  themselves,  under- 
standing not  the  secrets  of  religion,  the  mysteries  of 
godliness,  the  perfections  of  the  evangelical  law,  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  spiritual  life.  A 
bishop  must  be  exercised  in  godliness,  a  man  of  great 
experience  in  the  secret  conduct  of  souls,  not  satisfied 
with  an  ordinary  skill  in  making  homilies  to  the  people, 
and  speaking  common  exhortations  in  ordinary  cases, 
but  ready  to  answer  in  all  secret  inquiries,  and  able  to 
convince  the  gainsayers,  and  "  to  speak  wisdom  amongst 
them  that  are  perfect." 

If  the  first  bishops  laid  the  foundation,  their  succes- 
sors must  not  only  preserve  whatsoever  is  fundamental, 
but  build  up  the  Church  in  a  most  holy  faith,  taking 
care  that  no  heresy  sap  the  foundation,  and  that  no  hay 
or  rotten  wood  be  built  upon  it ;  and,  above  all  things, 
that  a  most  holy  life  be  superstructed  upon  a  holy  and 
unreprovable  faith.  So  the  Apostles  laid  the  foundation 
and  built  the  walls  of  the  Church,  and  their  successors 
must  raise  up  the  roof  as  high  as  heaven.  For,  let  us 
talk  and  dispute  eternally,  we  shall  never  compose  the 
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controversies  in  religion,  and  establish  truth  upon  unal- 
terable foundations,  as  long  as  men  "handle  the  word  of 
God  deceitfully,"  that  is,  with  designs  and  little  artifices, 
and  secular  partialities ;  and  they  will  for  ever  do  so  IB 
long  as  they  are  proud  or  covetous.  It  is  not  the  dif- 
ficulty of  our  questions,  or  the  subtlety  of  our  adver* 
saries,  that  makes  disputes  interminable ;  but  we  shall 
never  cure  the  itch  of  disputing,  or  establish  unity, 
unless  we  apply  ourselves  to  humility  and  contempt  of 
riches.  If  we  will  be  contending,  let  us  contend  like 
the  olive  and  the  vine,  who  shall  produce  best  and  most 
fruit ;  not  like  the  aspin  and  the  elm,  which  shall  make 
most  noise  in  a  wind.  And  all  other  methods  are  a 
beginning  at  a  wrong  end.  And  as  for  the  people,  the 
way  to  make  them  conformable  to  the  wise  and  holy 
rules  of  faith  and  government  is  by  reducing  them  to 
live  good  lives.  When  the  children  of  Israel  gave 
themselves  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and  filthy  hista, 
they  quickly  fell  into  abominable  idolatries ;  and 
St.  Paul  says,  that  men  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith 
by  putting  away  a  good  conscience, a  for  the  mystery  of 
faith  is  best  preserved  h  /cadapa  oweiBtfau,  in  a  pure 
conscience,  saith  the  same  Apostle:  secure  but  that, 
and  we  shall  quickly  end  our  disputes,  and  have  an 
obedient  and  conformable  people ;  but  else,  never. 

2.  As  bishops  were  the  first  fathers  of  churches,  and 
gave  them  being,  so  they  preserve  them  in  being ;  for 
without  sacraments  there  is  no  church,  or  it  will  be 
starved  and  die ;  and  without  bishops  there  can  be  no 
priests,  and,  consequently,  no  sacraments;    and   that 
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must  needs  be  a  supreme  order  from  whence  ordination 
itself  proceeds.  For  it  is  evident  and  notorious,  that  in 
Scripture  there  is  no  record  of  ordination,  but  an  apo- 
stolical hand  was  in  it,  one  of  the  av&ps?  fffavfisvo^  one 
of  the  chief,  one  of  the  superior  and  ruling  clergy ;  and 
it  is  as  certain,  in  the  descending  ages  of  the  Church, 
the  bishop  always  had  that  power,  it  was  never  denied 
to  him,  and  it  was  never  imputed  to  presbyters ;  and 
St.  Hierom  himself,  when,  out  of  his  anger  against  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he  endeavoured  to  equal  the  pres- 
byter with  the  bishop,  though  in  very  many  places  he 
spake  otherwise,  yet  even  then  also,  and  in  that  heat, 
he  excepted  ordination,  acknowledging  that  to  be  the 
bishop's  peculiar.  And  therefore  they  who  go  about  to 
extinguish  episcopacy  do  as  Julian  did ;  they  destroy 
the  presbytery  and  starve  the  flock,  and  take  away 
their  shepherds,  and  dispark  their  pastures,  and  tempt 
God's  providence  to  extraordinaries,  and  put  the  people 
to  hard  shifts,  and  turn  the  channels  of  salvation  quite 
another  way,  and  leave  the  Church  to  a  perpetual  un- 
certainty, whether  she  be  alive  or  dead,  and  the  people 
destitute  of  the  life  of  their  souls,  and  their  daily  bread, 
and  their  spiritual  comforts  and  holy  blessings. 

The  consequent  of  this  is,  if  sacraments  depend  upon 
bishops,  then  let  us  take  care  that  we  convey  to  the 
people  holy  and  pure  material,  sanctified  with  a  holy 
ministry,  and  ministered  by  holy  persons ;  for  although 
it  be  true  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  does  not 
depend  wholly  upon  the  worthiness  of  him  that  minis- 
ters, yet  it  is  as  true  that  it  does  not  wholly  rely  upon 
the  worthiness  of  the  receiver,  but  both  together  rely- 
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ing  upon  the  goodness  of  God,  produce  all  those  blest* 
ings  which  are  designed.     The  minister  hath  an  inflo* 
ence  into  the  effect,  and  does  very  much  towards  it; 
and  if  there  be  a  failure  there,  it  is  a  defect  in  one  of 
the  concurring  causes ;  and  therefore  an  unholy  bishop 
is  a  great  diminution  to  the  people's  blessing.     St.  Hie* 
rom*  presses  this  severely :  Impie  faciunt,  &c     "  Thej 
do  wickedly  who  affirm  that  the  holy  Eucharist  is  conse- 
crated by  the  words  (alone)  and  solemn  prayer  of  the 
consecrator,  and  not  also  by  his  life  and  holiness."  And 
therefore  St.  Cyprianb  affirms,  that  none  but  holy  and 
upright  men  are  to  be  chosen,  who,  offering  their  sacri- 
fices worthily  to  God,  may  be  heard  in  their  prayeo 
for  the  Lord's  people  :  but  for  others,  sacrificia  eorum, 
pants  luctus,  saith  the  prophet  Hosea;  their  sacrifices 
are  like  the  bread  of  sorrow,  whoever  eats  thereof  shall 
be  defiled. 

This  discourse  is  not  mine,  but  St.  Cyprian's ;  and 
although  his  words  are  not  to  be  understood  dogmati- 
cally, but  in  the  case  of  duty  and  caution ;  yet  we  may 
lay  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  consider  how  we 
shall  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship  if  we  shall 
offer  to  the  people  the  bread  of  God  with  impure 
hands  :  it  is  of  itself  a  pure  nourishment,  but  if  it  passes 
through  an  unclean  vessel,  it  loses  much  of  its  excel- 
lency. 

3.  The  like  also  is  to  be  said  concerning  prayer;  for 
the  episcopal  order  is  appointed  by  God  to  be  the 
great  ministers  of  Christ's  priesthood ;  that  is,  to  stand 
between  Christ  and  the  people  in  the  intercourse  of 

a  In  Zeph.  ii.  b  Lib.  1.  epist.  4. 
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prayer  and  blessing.   "  We  will  give  ourselves  continu- 
£  ally  to  prayer,"  said  the  Apostles ;  that  was  the  one 
.   half  of  their  employment ;  and,  indeed,  a  bishop  should 
spend  very  much  of  his  time  in  holy  prayer,  and  in 
diverting  God's  judgments,  and  procuring  blessings  to 
the  people ;  for  in  all  times  the  chief  of  the  religion  was 
ever  the  chief  minister  of  blessing.     Thus  Abraham 
blessed  Abimelech,  and  Melchisedec  blessed  Abraham, 
.  and  Aaron  blessed  the  people ;  and  "  without  all  con- 
troversy," saith  the  Apostle,  "  the  less  is  blessed  of  the 
greater."    But  then  "  we  know  that  God  heareth  not 
sinners ;"  and  it  must  be  "the  effectual  fervent  prayer 
of  a  righteous  man  "  that  shall  prevail. 

And  therefore  we  may  easily  consider  that  a  vicious 
prelate  is  a  great  calamity  to  that  flock  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  bless  and  pray  for.  How  shall  he  reconcile 
the  penitents  who  is  himself  at  enmity  with  God? 
How  shall  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  descend  upon  the 
symbols  at  his  prayer  who  does  perpetually  grieve  him, 
and  quench  his  holy  fires,  and  drive  him  quite  away  ? 
How  shall  he  that  hath  not  tasted  of  the  Spirit  by  con- 
templation stir  up  others  to  earnest  desires  of  celestial 
things  ?  Or  what  good  shall  the  people  receive  when 
the  bishop  lays  upon  their  head  a  covetous  or  a  cruel, 
an  unjust  or  an  impure  hand  ?  But  therefore,  that  I 
may  use  the  words  of  St.  Hierom*,  Cum  ab  Episcopo 
gratia  in  populum  transfundatur,  et  mundi  totius  et  Ec- 
clesicB  totius  condimentum  sit  Episcopus,  &c.  Since  it 
is  intended  that  from  the  bishop  grace  should  be  dif- 
fused amongst  all  the  people,  there  is  not  in  the  world 

a  Dial.  adv.  Lucifer. 
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a  greater  indecency  than  a  holy  office  ministered  by  an 
unholy  person,  and  no  greater  injury  to  the  people  than  * 
that  of  the  blessings  which  God  sends  to  them  by  the 
ministries  evangelical  they  should  be  cheated  and  de- 
frauded by  a  wicked  steward.  And  therefore  it  was 
an  excellent  prayer  which  to  this  very  purpose  was  by 
the  son  of  Sirach  made  in  behalf  of  the  high-priests  the 
sons  of  Aaron :  (€  God  give  you  wisdom  in  your  heart 
to  judge  his  people  in  righteousness,  that  their  good 
things  be  not  abolished,  and  that  their  glory  may  en- 
dure for  ever."* 

4.  All  the  offices  ecclesiastical  always  were  and 
ought  to  be  conducted  by  the  episcopal  order,  as  i* 
evident  in  the  universal  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church:  oi  irpscfivrepoi,  teal  Suueovoi  &w 
yv<D/M]9  tov  hnaKoirov  fLTjSgv  hnrsKslrtoacw^  It  is  the 
40th  canon  of  the  Apostles,  "  Let  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  do  nothing  without  leave  of  the  bishop : "  but 
that  case  is  known. 

The  consequent  of  this  consideration  is  no  other  than 
the  admonition  in  my  text :  "  We  are  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God,  and  dispensers  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom ; "  and  "  it  is  required  of  stewards 
that  they  be  found  faithful ;"  that  we  "  preach  the  word 
of  God  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  that  we  "  rebuke 
and  exhort,  admonish  and  correct : "  for  these  God  calk 
pastores  secundum  cor  meum,  "  pastors  according  to  his 
own  heart,  which  feed  the  people  with  knowledge  and 
understanding*;"  but  they  must  also  "comfort  the 
afflicted,  and  bind  up  the  broken  heart ; "  minister  the 

a  Ecclus.  xlv.  26.  b  Et  24.  C.  Concil.  Antioch. 
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sacraments  with  great  diligence,  and  righteous  mea- 
sures, and  abundant  charity,  always  haying  in  mind 
those  passionate  words  of  Christ  to  St  Peter :  "  If  thou 
Invest  me,  feed  my  sheep ;  if  thou  hast  any  love  to  me, 
feed  my  lambs." 

And  let  us  remember  this  also,  that  nothing  can  en- 
force the  people  to  obey  their  bishops  as  they  ought, 
but  our  doing  that  duty  and  charity  to  them  which  God 
features.  There  is  reason  in  these  words  of  St.  Chry- 
eostom :  €t  It  is  necessary  that  the  Church  should  ad- 
here to  their  bishop  as  the  body  to  the  head,  as  plants 
to  their  roots,  as  rivers  to  their  springs,  as  children 
to  their  fathers,  as  disciples  to  their  masters."  These 
similitudes  express  not  only  the  relation  and  depend- 
ency, but  they  tell  us  the  reason  of  the  duty :  the 
head  gives  light  and  reason  to  conduct  the  body ;  the 
loots  give  nourishment  to  the  plants,  and  the  springs 
perpetual  emanation  of  waters  to  the  channels ;  fathers 
teach  and  feed  their  children;  and  disciples  receive 
wise  instructions  from  their  masters :  and  if  we  be  all 
this  to  the  people,  they  will  be  all  that  to  us ;  and  wis- 
dom will  compel  them  to  submit,  and  our  humility  will 
teach  them  obedience,  and  our  charity  will  invite  their 
compliance ;  our  good  example  will  provoke  them  to 
good  works,  and  our  meekness  will  melt  them  into  soft- 
ness and  flexibility  :  for  all  the  Lord's  people  are  popu- 
lus  voluntariuSy  a  free  and  willing  people ;  and  we,  who 
cannot  compel  their  bodies,  must  thus  constrain  their 
souls,  by  inviting  their  wills,  by  convincing  their  under- 
standings, by  the  beauty  of  fair  example,  the  efficacy 
and  holiness,  and  the  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit. 

s  2 
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This  is  experimentum  ejus  qui  in  nobis  loquitur  Christuq 
the   experiment  of  Christ  that  speaketh  in  us:  for  to 
this  purpose  those  are  excellent  words  which  St  Pad 
spake :  "  Remember  them  who  have  the  rule  over  yo«i 
whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  con- 
versation."*    There  lies  the  demonstration;  and  those 
prelates  who  teach  good  life,  whose  sermons  are  the 
measures  of  Christ,  and  whose  life  is  a  copy  of  their 
sermons,  these  must  be  followed,  and  surely  these  will ;  for 
these  are  "  burning  and  shining  lights  :  "  but  if  we  hold 
forth  false  fires,  and  by  the  amusement  of  evil  ftYjimpka' 
call  the  vessels  that  sail  upon  a  dangerous  sea  to 
upon  a  rock,  or  an  iron  shore  instead  of  a  safe  harbour 
we   cause  them  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  precious 
faith,  and  to  perish  in  the  deceitful  and  unstable  wate» 
Vox  operum  fortius  sonat  quam  verborum  :  a  good  life  is 
the  strongest  argument  that  your  faith  is  good,  and  a 
gentle  voice  will  be  sooner  entertained  than  a  voice  of 
thunder ;  but  the  greatest  eloquence  in  the  world  is  a 
meek  spirit,  and  a  liberal  hand ;  these  are  the  two  pas- 
toral staves  the  prophet  speaks  of b,  nognam  and  hovelim, 
"  beauty  and  bands  :  "  he  thathath  the  staff  of  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  the  ornament  of  fair  example,  he  hath  also 
the  staff  of  bands,  atque  in  funiculis  Adam  trahet  eos, 
in  vinculis  charitatis>  as  the  prophet  Hosea's  expression 
isc,  he  shall  draw  the  people  after  him  "  by  the  cords  of* 
man,"  by  the  bands  of  a  holy  charity.     But  if  against  all 
these  demonstrations  any  man  will  be  refractory,  we 
have  instead  of  a  staff  an  apostolical  rod,  which  is  the 


a  Heb.  xiii.  7.  b  Zech.  xi.  7.  c  Chap.  xi.  4. 
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ajlwt*and  latest  remedy,  and  either  brings  to  repentance, 
-■fa  consigns  to  ruin  and  reprobation. 


- !  If  there  were  any  time  remaining,  I  could  reckon 
-^hat  the  episcopal  order  is  the  principle  of  unity  in 
** ^he  Church ;  and  we  see  it  is  so   by  the  innumerable 
Ejects  that  sprang  up  when  episcopacy  was  persecuted. 
?f I  could  add,  how  that  bishops  were  the  cause  that  St, 
/John  wrote  his  Gospel;  that  the  Christian  faith  was 
three  hundred  years  together  bravely  defended  by 
sufferings,  the  prisons  and  flames,  the  life  and  the 
kth  of  bishops,  as  the  principal  combatants ;  that  the 
Lers  of  the  Church,  whose  writings  are  held  in  so 
bpreat  veneration  in  all  the  Christian  world,  were  almost 
I  of  them  bishops,     I  could  add,  that  the  reformation 
[■pf  religion  in  England  was  principally  by  the  preachings 
id  the  disputings,  the  writings  and  the  martyrdom  of 
trishops ;  that  bishops  have  ever  since  been  the  greatest 
*r4efensatives  against  popery ;  that  England  and  Ireland 
were  governed  by  bishops  ever  since  they  were  Chris- 
tian, and  under  their  conduct  have  for  so  many  ages 
enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.     I  could  add 
also,  that  episcopacy  is  the  great  stabiliment  of  monr 
archy ;  but  of  this  we  are  convinced  by  a  sad  and  too 
dear-bought  experience :  I  could  therefore  instead  of  it 
Bay,  that  episcopacy  is  the  great  ornament  of  religion  ; 
that  as  it  rescues  the  clergy  from  contempt,  so  it  is  the 
greatest  preservative  of  the  people's  liberty  from  eccle- 
siastic tyranny  on  one  hand  (the  gentry  being  little 
better  than  servants  while  they  live  under  the  Presby-r 
tery,)  and   anarchy  and  licentiousness  on  the  other; 
that  it  endears  obedience,  and  is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
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princes,  and  is  wholly  ordained  for  the  good  of  man- ■■ 
kind,  and  the  benefit  of  souls.  But  I  cannot  stay  to  \ 
number  all  the  blessings  which  have  entered  into  the 
world  at  this  door :  I  only  remark  these  because  they 
describe  unto  us  the  bishop's  employment,  which  is,  to 
be  busy  in  the  service  of  souls,  to  do  good  in  all  capa- 
cities, to  serve  every  man's  need,  to  promote  all  public 
benefits,  to  cement  governments,  to  establish  peace,  to 
propagate  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  do  hurt  to  no  man, 
to  do  good  to  every  man ;  this  is,  so  to  minister,  that 
religion  and  charity,  public  peace  and  private  blessings, 
may  be  in  their  exaltation. 

As  long  as  it  was  thus  done  by  the  primitive  bishops, 
the  princes  and  the  people  gave  them  all  honour;  inso- 
much that  by  a  decree  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the 
bishop  had  power  given  him  to  retract  the  sentences 
made  by  the  presidents  of  provinces :  and  we  find  in 
the  Acts  of  St.  Nicholas,  that  he  rescued  some  innocent 
persons  from  death  when  the  executioner  was  ready  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow ;  which  thing,  even  when  it  fell 
into  inconvenience,  was  indeed  forbidden  by  Arcadins 
and  Honorius ;  but  the  confidence  and  honour  was  only 
changed,  it  was  not  taken  away ;  for  the  condemned 
criminal  had  leave  to  appeal  to  the  audientia  episcopaUs, 
to  the  bishop's  court.  This  was  not  any  right  which 
the  bishops  could  challenge,  but  a  reward  of  their 
piety ;  and  so  long  as  the  holy  office  was  holily  ad- 
ministered, the  world  found  so  much  comfort  and  se- 
curity, so  much  justice  and  mercy,  so  many  temporal 
and  spiritual  blessings  consequent  to  the  ministries  of 
that  order,  that,  as  the  Galatians  to  St.  Paul,  men  hare 
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plucked  out  their  eyes  to  do  them  service,  and  to  do 
diem  honour :  for  then  episcopacy  did  that  good  that 
God  intended  by  it ;  it  was  a  spiritual  government,  by 
spiritual  persons,  for  spiritual  ends :  then  the  princes 
and  the  people  gave  them  honours,  because  they  de- 
served and  sought  them  not;  then  they  gave  them 
wealth,  because  they  would  dispend  it  wisely,  frugally, 
and  charitably;  then  they  gave  them  power,  because 
it  was  sure  to  be  used  for  the  defence  of  the  innocent, 
for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed,  for  the  punishment  of 
evil  doers,  and  the  reward  of  the  virtuous ;  then  they 
desired  to  be  judged  by  them,  because  their  audiences 
or  courts  did  ^av^d^sty  to  /3ap/3apt,/cbv,  they  appeased 
ail  furious  sentences,  and  taught  gentle  principles,  and 
gave  merciful  measures,  and  in  their  courts  were  all 
equity  and  piety,  and  Christian  determinations. 

But  afterwards,  when  they  did  fall  sis  Swaarstav, 
i&to  secular  methods,  and  made  their  counsels  vain  by 
pride,  and  dirtied  their  sentences  with  money,  then 
they  became  like  other  men ;  and  so  it  will  be,  unless 
the  bishop  be  more  holy  than  other  men :  but  when  our 
sanctity  and  severity  shall  be  as  eminent  as  the  calling 
is,  then  we  shall  be  called  to  councils,  and  sit  in  public 
meetings,  and  bring  comfort  to  private  families,  and 
rule  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  a  jus  relationis,  such  as 
was  between  the  Roman  emperors  and  the  senate ;  they 
fcourted  one  another  into  -power,  and  in  giving  honour 
strived  to  outdo  each  other ;  for  from  an  humble  wise 
man  no  man  will  snatch  an  employment  that  is  honour- 
able ;  but  from  the  proud  and  from  the  covetous  every 
man  endeavours  to  wrest  it,  and  thinks  it  lawful  prize. 
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My  time  is  now  done ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  speak 
to  the  third  part  of  my  text,  the  reward  of  the  good 
steward  and  of  the  bad ;  I  shall  only  mention  it  to  yott 
in  a  short  exhortation,  and  so  conclude.     In  the  primi- 
tive  Church,  a  bishop  was  never  admitted  to  public 
penance ;  not  only  because  in  them  every  crime  is  ten* 
and  he  that  could  discern  a  public  shame  could  not  de- 
serve a  public  honour ;  nor  yet  only  because  every  such 
punishment  was  scandalous,  and  did  more  evil  by  the 
example  of  the  crime,  than  it  could  do  good  by  the 
example  of  the  punishment ;  but  also  because  no  spiritual 
power  is  higher  than  the  episcopal,  and  therefore  they 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  Divine  judgment,  which  was 
likely  to  fall  on  them  very  heavily  :  Sixorofiijo'ei  OXW 
<rrov  6  Kvpcos*  the  Lord  will   cut  the   evil  stewards 
asunder  \  he  will  suffer  schisms  and  divisions  to  enter  in 
upon  us,  and  that  will  sadly  cut  us  asunder ;  but  the 
evil  also  shall  fall  upon  their  persons,  like  the  punish- 
ment  of  quartering   traitors,    Xva  /cat  as    Ziapskeicrri 
Tafitfar),  punishment  with  the  circumstances  of  detest- 
ation and  exemplarity.     Consider,  therefore,    what  is 
your  great  duty ;  consider  what  is  your  great  danger. 
The  lines  of  duty  I  have  already  described :  only  re- 
member how  dear  and  precious  souls  are  to  God ;  since, 
for  their  salvation,  Christ  gave  his  blood,  and  therefore 
will  not  easily  lose  them,  whom,  though  they  had  sinned 
against  him,  yet  he  so  highly  valued :    remember  that 
you  are  Christ's  deputies  in  the  care  of  souls,  and  that 
you  succeed  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles.    Non  est  facile 
stare  loco    Pauli,  et  ten' re  gradum  Petri:    You  have 
undertaken  the  work  of  St*  Paul,  and  the  office  of  St, 
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Peter ;  and  what,  think  you,  upon  this  account,  will  be 
required  of  us  ?  St.  Hierom  expresses  it  thus :  u  The 
wisdom  and  skill  of  a  bishop  ought  to  be  so  great,  that 
his  countenance,  his  gesture,  his  motion,  every  thing 
should  be  vocal,  ut  quicquid  agit>  qidcquid  loquitur,  doc- 
trina  sit  Apostolorum :  that  whatever  he  does  or  speaks 
be  doctrine  Apostolical.  The  ancient  fathers  had  a  pious 
opinion,  that  besides  the  angel  guardian  which  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  guard  of  every  man,  there  is  to  every 
bishop  a  second  angel  appointed  to  him  at  the  consecra- 
tion; and  to  this  Origen  alludes,  saying  that  every 
bishopric  hath  two  angels,  the  one  visible  and  the  other 
invisible.  This  is  a  great  matter,  and  shows  what  a 
precious  thing  that  order  and  those  persons  are  in  the 
eyes  of  God ;  but  then  this  also  means  that  we  should 
live  angelic  lives,  which  the  Church  rarely  well  expresses 
by  saying  that  episcopal  dignity  is  the  ecclesiastic  state 
of  perfection,  and  supposes  the  persons  to  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  holiness  as  to  be  in  the  state  of  confirmation 
in  grace.  But  I  shall  say  nothing  of  these  things,  be- 
cause it  may  be  they  press  too  hard ;  but  the  use  I  shall 
make  of  it  upon  occasion  of  the  reward  of  the  good  and 
bad  steward,  is  to  remind  you  of  your  great  danger. 
For  if  it  be  required  of  bishops  to  be  so  wise  and  so 
holy,  so  industrious  and  so  careful,  so  bugy  and  so  good 
up  to  the  height  of  best  examples ;  if  they  be  anointed 
of  the  Lord,  and  are  the  husbands  of  the  churches ;  if 
they  be  the  shepherds  of  the  flock,  and  stewards  of  the 
household;  it  is  very  fit  they  consider  their  danger,  that 
they  may  be  careful  to  do  their  duty.  St.  Bernard 
considers  it  well  in  his  Epistle  to  Henry,  Archbishop 
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of  Sens :  €t  If  I,  lying  in  my  cell,  and  smoking  under  a 
bushel,  not  shining,  yet  cannot  avoid  the  breath  of  the 
winds,  but  that  my  light  is  almost  blown  out ;  what  wiB 
become  of  my  candle,  if  it  were  placed  on  a  candlestick 
and  set  upon  a  hill?  I  am  to  look  to  myself  alone,  and 
provide  for  my  own  salvation ;  and  yet  I  offend  myself, 
I  am  weary  of  myself,  I  am  my  own  scandal  and  my 
own  danger ;  my  own  eye,  and  mine  own  belly,  and 
my  own  appetite  find  me  work  enough ;  and  therefore 
God  help  them  who,  besides  themselves,  are  answerable 
for  many  others."  Jacob  kept  the  sheep  of  Laban ;  and 
we  keep  the  sheep  of  Christ ;  and  Jacob  was  to  answer 
for  every  sheep  that  was  stolen,  and  every  lamb  that 
was  torn  by  the  wild  beast ;  and  so  shall  we  too,  if  by 
our  fault  one  of  Christ's  sheep  perish:  and  yet  it  may 
be  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  souls  committed  to  the 
care  and  conduct  of  some  one  shepherd,  who  yet  will 
find  his  own  soul  work  enough  for  all  his  care  and 
watchfulness.  If  any  man  should  desire  me  to  carry  a 
frigate  into  the  Indies,  in  which  a  hundred  men  were 
embarked,  I  were  a  madman  to  undertake  the  charge 
without  proportionable  skill ;  and  therefore,  when  there 
is  more  danger,  and  more  souls,  and  rougher  seas,  and 
more  secret  rocks,  and  horrible  storms,  and  the  ship- 
wreck is  an  eternal  loss,  the  matter  will  then  require 
great  consideration  in  the  undertaking,  and  greatest 
care  in  the  conduct. 

Upon  this  account  we  find  many  brave  persons,  in  the 
first  and  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Church,  with  great 
resolution  refusing  episcopacy.  I  will  not  speak  of 
those  who  for  fear  of  martyrdom  declined  it,  but  those 
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who  for  fear  of  damnation  did  refuse.  St.  Bernard  was 
by  three  rich  cities  severally  called  to  be  their  bishop, 
and  by  two  to  be  their  archbishop,  and  he  refused  than. 
St.  Dominions  refused  four  successively;  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  refused  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples,  and  Yin- 
Centius  Ferrerius  would  not  accept  of  Valentia  or  Ilerda ; 
and  Bernardinus  Senensis  refused  the  Bishoprics  of 
Sens,  Urbin,  and  Ferrara.  They  had  reason ;  and  yet 
if  they  had  done  amiss  in  that  office  which  they  declined, 
it  had  been  something  more  excusable;  but  if  they 
that  seek  it  be  as  careless  in  the  office  as  they  are  greedy 
of  the  honour,  that  will  be  found  intolerable.  Electus 
Episcopus  ambulat  in  disco,  recusans  volvitur  in  area, 
said  the  hermit  in  St.  Hierom,  S€  The  bishop  walks  upon 
round  and  trundling  stones,  but  he  that  refuses  it  stands 
upon  a  floor."  But  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it,  because  I 
suppose  you  have  read  it  and  considered  it  in  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  six  books  De  Sacerdotio,  in  the  Apologetic  of 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  the  Pastoral  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Rome,  in  St.  Dionysius's  Eighth  Epistle  to  Demo- 
philus,  in  the  Letters  of  Epiphanius  to  St.  Hierom,  in 
St.  Austin's  Epistle  to  Bishop  Valerius,  in  St.  Ber- 
nard's Life  of  St.  Malachy,  in  St.  Hierom's  138th 
Epistle  to  Fabiola,  These  things  I  am  sure  you  could 
not  read  without  trembling;  and  certainly,  if  it  can 
belong  to  any  Christian,  then  "  work  out  your  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,''  that  is  the  bishop's  burden. 
For  the  bishop  is  like  a  man  that  is  surety  for  his  friend ; 
he  is  bound  for  many  and  for  great  sums.  Wliat  is  to 
be  done  in  this  case?  Solomon's  answer  is  the  Ways 
"  Do  this  now*  my  son,  deliver  thyself;  make  sure  thy 
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friend :  give  not  sleep  to  thine  eyes,  nor  dumber  to 
thine  eye-lids*;"  that  is,  be  sedulous  to  discharge  thy 
trust,  to  perform  thy  charge ;  be  zealous  for  souls,  and 
careless  of  money :  and  remember  this,  that  even  in 
Christ's  family  there  was  one  sad  example  of  an  apostate 
Apostle ;  and  he  fell  into  that  fearful  estate  merely  by 
the  desire  and  greediness  of  money.     Be  warm  in  zeal, 
and  indifferent  in  thy  temporalities;    for  he  that  is 
zealous  in  temporals  and  cold  in  the  spiritual ;  he  that 
doth  the  accessories  of  his  calling  by  himself,  and  the 
principal  by  his  deputies ;  he  that  is  present  at  the  feast 
of  sheep-shearing,  and  puts  others   to  feed  the  flock, 
hath  no  sign  at  all  upon  him  of  a  good  shepherd.     "  It 
is  not  fit  for  us  to  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  to  serve 
tables,"  said  the  Apostles.     And  if  it  be  a  less  worthy 
office  to   serve  the  tables,   even  of  the   poor,  to  the 
diminution  of  our  care  in  the  dispensation  of  God's 
word,  it  must  needs  be  an  unworthy  employment  to 
leave  the  word  of  God  and  to  attend  the  rich  and  su- 
perfluous furniture  of  our  own  tables.     Remember  the 
quality  of  your  charges.      Civitas  est,  vigilate  ad  custo- 
diam  et  concordiam  ;  sponsa  est,  studete  amari ;  oves  sunt, 
intendite  pastui.h    The  Church  is  a  spouse ;  the  universal 
Church   is   Christ's   spouse,  but  your  own  diocese  is 
yours  ;  behave  yourselves  so  that  ye  be  beloved :  your 
people  are  as  sheep,  and  they  mustxbe  fed,  and  guided, 
and  preserved,  and  healed,   and  brought  home:    the 
Church  is  a  city,  and  you  are  the  watchmen ;  take  care 
that  the  city  be  kept  at  unity  in  itself;  be  sure  to  make 
peace  amongst  your  people ;  suffer  no  hatreds,  no  quar- 

*  Prov.  vL  3,  4.  b  St.  Bernard,  ad  Henr.  Episc.  Senensem. 
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Htos  extender  tint:  u  One  damnation  is  not  enough  for 
in  evil  shepherd ;  but  for  every  soul  who  dies  by  his 
svil  example  or  pernicious  carelessness,  he  deserves  a 
tew  death,  a  new  damnation."  Let  us  therefore  be  wise 
md  faithful,  walk  warily,  and  watch  carefully,  and  rule 
liligently,  and  pray  assiduously ;  for  Grod  is  more  pro- 
teose to  rewards  than  to  punishments ;  and  the  good 
iteward,  that  is  wise  and  faithful  in  his  dispensation, 
ball  be  greatly  blessed :  but  how  ?  "  He  shall  be  made 
xder  over  the  household."  What  is  that  ?  for  he  is  so 
ilready.  True ;  but  he  shall  be  much  more :  Ex  dis- 
tensatore  faciet  procuratorem.  Grod  will  treat  him  as 
Joseph  was  treated  by  his  master  :  he  was  first  a 
iteward,  and  then  a  procurator,  one  that  ruled  his  goods 
without  account  and  without  restraint.  Our  ministry 
shall  pass  into  empire,  our  labour  into  rest,  our  watch- 
fulness into  fruition,  and  our  bishopric  to  a  kingdom. 
In  the  mean  time,  our  bishoprics  are  a  great  and  weighty 
care ;  and,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  our  dominion  is  founded 
in  grace,  and  our  rule  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
our  strengths  are  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  spiritual ;  and  the  eye  of 
Grod  watches  over  us  curiously,  to  see  if  we  watch  over 
oar  flocks  by  day  and  by  night.  And  though  the 
primitive  Church  (as  the  ecclesiastic  histories  observe), 
when  they  deposed  a  bishop  from  his  office,  ever  con- 
cealed his  crime,  and  made  no  record  of  it ;  yet  remember 
this,  that  Grod  does  and  will  call  us  to  a  strict  and 
severe  account.  Take  heed,  that  you  may  never  hear 
that  fearful  sentence,  u  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  meat."    If  you  suffer  Christ's  little  ones  to  starve, 
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and  carelessness  of  their  flocks,  so  many  souls  perish ; 
who,  if  they  had  been  carefully  and  tenderly,  wisely 
and  conscientiously  handled,  might  have  shined  as  bright 
as  angels  ?  And  it  is  a  sad  consideration  to  remember 
how  many  souls  are  pitifully  handled  in  this  world,  and 
carelessly  dismissed  out  of  this  world :  they  are  left  to 
live  at  their  own  rate ;  and  when  they  are  sick  they  are 
bidden  to  be  of  good  comfort,  and  then  all  is  well;  who 
when  they  are  dead,  find  themselves  cheated  of  their 
precious  and  invaluable  eternity.  Oh,  how  will  those 
souls  in  their  eternal  prisons  for  ever  curse  those  ey3 
and  false  guides !  And  how  will  those  evil  guides  them- 
selves abide  in  judgment,  when  the  angels  of  wrath 
snatch  their  abused  people  into  everlasting  torments? 
For  will  God  bless  them,  or  pardon  them,  by  whom  so 
many  souls  perish  ?  Shall  they  reign  with  Christ  who 
evacuate  the  death  of  Christ,  and  make  it  useless  to  dear 
souls  ?  Shall  they  partake  of  Christ's  glories,  by  whom 
it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is  less  joy  in  heaven  itself, 
even  because  sinners  are  not  converted,  and  God  is  not 
glorified,  and  the  people  is  not  instructed,  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  not  filled  ?  Oh  no :  the  curses  of  a  false 
prophet  will  fall  upon  them,  and  the  reward  of  the  evil 
steward  will  be  their  portion ;  and  they  who  destroyed 
the  sheep,  or  neglected  them,  shall  have  their  portion 
with  goats  for  ever  and  ever  in  everlasting  burnings,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  dweU. 

Can  any  thing  be  beyond  this,  — beyond  damnation? 
Surely,  a  man  would  think,  not :  and  yet  I  remember  a 
severe  saying  of  St.  Gregory,  Scire  debent  Prelati,  quod 
*ot  mortibus  digni  sunt,  quot  perditionis  exempla  ad  sub- 
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«  extenderunt:  u  One  damnation  is  not  enough  for 
evil  shepherd ;  but  for  every  soul  who  dies  by  his 
I  example  or  pernicious  carelessness,  he  deserves  a 
v  death,  a  new  damnation."  Let  us  therefore  be  wise 
I  faithful,  walk  warily,  and  watch  carefully,  and  rule 
[gently,  and  pray  assiduously ;   for  God  is  more  pro- 
ise  to  rewards  than  to  punishments ;  and  the  good 
ward,  that  is  wise  and  faithful  in  his  dispensation, 
ill  be  greatly  blessed :  but  how  ?   u  He  shall  be  made 
er  over  the  household. n    What  is  that  ?  for  he  is  so 
eady.     True ;  but  he  shall  be  much  more :  Ex  dis- 
isatore  f octet  procuratorem.      God  will  treat  him  as 
seph  was  treated  by   his  master  :    he  was  first  a 
ward,  and  then  a  procurator,  one  that  ruled  his  goods 
bhout  account  and  without  restraint.     Our  ministry 
ill  pass  into  empire,  our  labour  into  rest,  our  watch- 
ness  into  fruition,  and  our  bishopric  to  a  kingdom, 
the  mean  time,  our  bishoprics  are  a  great  and  weighty 
•e ;  and,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  our  dominion  is  founded 
grace,  and  our  rule  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
r  strengths  are  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
apons  of  our  warfare  are  spiritual ;  and  the  eye  of 
>d  watches  over  us  curiously,  to  see  if  we  watch  over 
r  flocks  by  day  and  by  night.      And  though  the 
mitive  Church  (as  the  ecclesiastic  histories  observe), 
ten  they  deposed  a  bishop  from  his  office,  ever  con- 
iled  his  crime,  and  made  no  record  of  it ;  yet  remember 
5,  that  God  does  and  will  call  us  to  a  strict  and 
rere  account.     Take  heed,  that  you  may  never  hear 
it  fearful  sentence,  "  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat."    If  you  suffer  Christ's  little  ones  to  starve, 
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it  will  be  required  severely  at  your  hands.  And  know 
this,  that  the  time  will  quickly  come  in  which  God 
shall  say  unto  thee,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Where 
is  the  flock  that  was  given  thee,  thy  beautiful  flock? 
What  wilt  thou  say,  when  he  shall  visit  thee ?"* 

God  of  his  mercy  grant  unto  us  all  to  be  so  faithful 
and  so  wise  as  to  convert  souk,  and  to  be  so  blessed  and 
so  assisted,  that  we  may  give  an  account  of  our  charges 
with  joy,  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  edification  and 
security  of  our  flocks,  and  the  salvation  of  our  own 
souls,  in  that  day  when  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  our  souls  shall  come  to  judgment,  even  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  love  and  obe- 
dience, now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 

*  Jer.  xiiL  20,  21. 
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PRESCRIBED  FORMS  OF  PRATER  IK  THE  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  OF  GOD,  PRAC- 
TISED FROM  THE  VERT  BEGINNING  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  ARE  NOT 
ONLY   ANCIENT,   BUT   USEFUL    AND    NECESSARY,    UPON    MANY    ACCOUNTS. 


1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. 

I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers, 

intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men; 

for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority ;  that  we 

may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 

honesty. 

St.  Paul  the  Apostle  had,  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
given  instructions  to  Bishop  (or  rather  Archbishop) 
Timothy,  concerning  the  regulation  of  preaching  and 
preachers  within  his  province,  which  was  the  procon- 
sular Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis ;  for 
so  we  read  chapter  the  first  of  this  epistle*:  a  As  I 
besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went 
into  Macedonia,  that  thou  mightest  charge  some  that 
they  teach  no  other  doctrine. *     There  were,  it  seems, 

*  Verse  3. 
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some  heterodox  teachers  within  that  province ;  and  by 
the  sequel  it  appears  they  were  Judaizing  doctors,  who 
taught  the  observation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  necessary 
to  Christians,  such  as  the  Cerinthians  and  others.  For 
so  we  read*,  "  The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of 
faith  unfeigned :  from  which  some  having  swerved  haye 
turned  aside  unto  vain  janglings ;  desiring  to  be 
teachers  of  the  law ;  understanding  neither  what  they 
say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm."  Hence,  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  he  shows,  against  those  heterodox  teachers, 
the  right  use  of  the  law,  and  also  sets  forth  the  grace 
of  the  Gospel,  which  should  be  the  principal  subject  of 
all  gospel  preaching. 

Now,  the  Apostle  having  thus  instructed  Timothy  as 
to  the  matter  of  preaching  and  preachers,  he  proceeds, 
in  the  next  place,  to  give  him  farther  orders,  concerning 
other  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and  first  of  all,  and  chiefly, 
concerning    the   public   and   common   prayers   of  the 
Church,  in  the  words  of  my  text :    "  I  exhort  there- 
fore, that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  interces- 
sions, and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for 
kings,  and  all  that  are  in  authority ;  that  we  may  live 
a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  :n 
irp&rov  irdvro)v9  "  first  of  all ;"  which  words,  as  Estiua 
well  notes,  are  to  be  understood,  not  of  a  priority  of 
time,  but  of  dignity ;  in  the  same  sense  as  our  Saviour 
in  the  Gospel  bids  us  "  seek  tt/owtov,  first,  the  kingdoin 
of  God  and  his  righteousness." b 

Prayer  is  the  principal  and  most  noble  part  of  God's 

a  Verse  5 — 7.  Matt.  vi.  33. 
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worship,  and  to  be  preferred  before  preaching :  nay, 
indeed,  to  speak  strictly  and  properly,  preaching  is  no 
part  of  divine  worship ;  for  every  proper  act  of  divine 
worship  must  have  God  for  its  immediate  object,  and 
God's  glory  for  its  immediate  end.  But  the  immediate 
object  of  preaching  are  men,  to  whom  it  is  directed, 
and  the  immediate  end  of  it  is  the  instruction  of  men ; 
though  it  is  true,  in  the  ultimate  end  of  it,  it  tends  to, 
and  «nds  in,  the  glory  of  God,  as  indeed  all  religious 
actions  do,  and  all  our  other  actions  of  moment  should 
do.  But  prayer  is  immediately  directed  to  God  himself, 
and  it  is  an  immediate  glorification  of  him,  and  a  pay- 
ing of  divine  worship  and  honour  to  him.  In  a  word, 
by  preaching  we  are  taught  how  to  worship  God ;  but 
prayer  is  itself  God's  worship.  Hence  the  place  of 
God's  worship  is  styled  by  our  Saviour  oil/cos  7rpo<revxfjs, 
"  the  house  of  prayer." b  It  is  not  called  a  "  preaching 
house,"  though  there  must  be  preaching  there,  too,  at 
due  times  and  seasons,  but  a  "  house  of  prayer,"  be- 
cause prayer  is  the  principal  worship  of  God,  to  which 
all  religious  houses  are  dedicated,  and  it  is  the  constant 
and  daily  business  to  be  performed  in  them.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Apostle  charges  Timothy 
to  take  a  special  care  concerning  the  liturgy  and  public 
prayers  of  the  Church,  that  they  be  duly  and  rightly 
performed :  "  I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  sup- 
plications, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks, 
be  made,"  &c. 

The  text  is  an  order  or  injunction  given  by  St.  Paul 
to  Timothy,  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  concerning  the 

a  Matt.  xxi.  13. 
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public  and  common  prayers  to  be  used  in  the  several 
churches  and  congregations  under  his  care  and  jurisdic- 
tion. That  Timothy  was  a  bishop,  and  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  the  metropolis  or  chief  city  of  Asia,  is  so  fully 
attested  by  all  antiquity,  that  he  must  be  either  very 
ignorant  or  very  shameless  that  shall  deny  it,  especially 
there  being  besides  very  plain  evidences  of  the  episco- 
pal power  and  authority  wherewith  he  was  invested,  in 
this  very  epistle  of  St.  Paul  written  to  him.  Such  is 
that  in  the  first  chapter  %  already  upon  another  account 
cited :  "  As  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus, 
that  thou  mightest  charge  some  that  they  teach  no 
other  doctrine."  He  had  therefore  a  power  invested  in 
him  of  calling  to  account  the  presbyters  and  teachers 
within  the  diocese  of  Ephesus,  concerning  their  preach- 
ing and  doctrine ;  which  is  certainly  a  branch  of  episco- 
pal power.  We  read,  also,  in  the  same  epistle,  that  he 
was  appointed  as  a  judge  of  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus, 
to  hear  and  determine  those  cases  that  concerned  them : 
"  Against  an  elder"  (or  presbyter)  u  receive  not  an  ac- 
cusation, but  before  two  or  three  witnesses."1*  He  had 
also  the  power  of  ordination,  which,  being  added  to  the 
former,  makes  up  the  complete  episcopal  power  and 
authority,  as  may  be  plainly  gathered  from  the  caution 
given  him  by  St.  Paul  to  use  that  power  aright, 
ver.  22.  of  the  but  now  mentioned  chapter :  "  Lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  neither  be  partaker  of  other 
men's  sins :  keep  thyself  pure." 

To  this  public  person,  to  this  great  bishop  of  the 
Church,  is  this  charge  given  by  St.  Paul  in  my  text : 

a  VerseS.  b  Chap.  v.  19. 
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<I  exhort  therefore,  that,,  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made 
*or  all  men,"  &c  He  was  to  take  care  that  such  prayers 
ihould  be  made  in  all  churches  and  congregations  under 
lis  inspection  and  jurisdiction. 

And  how  could  he  do  this,  but  by  providing,  by  his 
luthority,  that  there  should  be  set  forms  of  prayer, 
Tamed  according  to  this  rule  given  him  by  the  Apostle, 
,o  be  used  in  those  churches  ?  Sure  I  am,  the  primi- 
ive  Catholic  Church  understood  this  to  be  the  meaning 
>f  the  Apostle.  Hence,  in  all  the  churches  of  Christ 
>ver  the  world,  however  distant  from  each  other,  we 
find  set  forms  of  public  prayers,  suited  and  conform  to 
this  direction  of  the  Apostle.  This  was  observed  by 
the  ancient  author  of  the  book  concerning  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  attributed  to  Prosper,  who,  occasionally 
citing  the  words  of  my  text,  hath  this  note  upon  it : 
w  This  law  and  rule  of  prayer  hath  been  so  religiously 
and  unanimously  observed  by  all  Christian  priests  and 
people,  that  there  is  no  part  or  quarter  of  the  world 
wherein  there  are  not  forms  of  prayer  suited  and  agree- 
able to  this  pattern."* 

And,  indeed,  if  we  consult  all  the  ancient  liturgies 
extant  at  this  day,  we  shall  find  this  observation  to  be 
most  true ;  they  are  all  framed  and  composed  according 
to  this  rule  of  the  Apostle. 

And  it  is  observable  that,  however  those  ancient 
liturgies  have  been  altered  and  corrupted  in  after  times 

a  "  Hanc  legem  supplicationis  ita  omnium  sacerdotum  et  omnium  fide- 
lium  devotio  concorditer  tenet,  ut  nulla  pars  mundi  sit  in  quo  bujusmodi 
orationes  non  celebrentur  a  populis  Christianis." 
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by  many  additions  and  interpolations,  yet  there  are  in  I1 
all  of  them  still  remaining  many  excellent  and  divine  "3 
forme  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  wherein  they  do  all 
perfectly  agree,  and  which  therefore  cannot  reasonably 
be  thought  to  have  any  other  original  than  apostolical 
order  and  appointment,  delivered  to  the  several  nations 
and  people,  together  with  the  first  preaching  and  plant- 
ation of  Christianity  among  them.     Such,  for  example, 
is  the  Sursum  corda  in  the  Office  of  the  Communion, 
the  priest  saying,  "  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  and  the  people 
answering,  "  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord."    There 
is  no  liturgy  in  any  Church  of  Christ  to  this  day  but 
hath  this  form.     Such  is  the  excellent  form  of  thanks- 
giving in  the  same  Office  of  the  Communion,  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  priest  and  people,  the   priest   saying, 
"  Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our  Lord  God ; "  and  the 
people  answering,   "  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do." 
This  form  also  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  most  ancient 
liturgies. 

Such,  also,  is  the  doxology  or  glorification  of  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity ;  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost."  For  they  are  much 
mistaken  who  think  that  this  form  was  first  set  up  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  against  the  Arian  heresy:  it 
was  in  use  in  the  Churches  of  Christ  from  the  be- 
ginning. Hence  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  very  near 
to  the  apostolic  age,  in  his  second  apology,  towards  the 
end,  setting  forth  the  public  worship  of  Christians  in 
his  time,  tells  usa,  "  In  all  our  oblations"  (i.  e.  in  all 

a  *Eir\  vaffi  Te  ols  irpwr<ptp6fitdat  th\oyovfitv  rbv  tojijt^v  rSov  wdrruv  &A 
rov  Tlov  avrov  'lrjffov  Xpurrov  iced  Sick  TlvevfuxTos  rov  aylov. 
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our  eucharists)  cc  we  bless  and  praise  the  Maker  of  all 
things,   by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"      And  the   Christians  of  Smyrna,   in  their 
Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Philomelia  (extant  in  Euse- 
bius),  concerning  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  the  dis- 
ciple of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  of  which  they  were  eye- 
witnesses,  tell  us,  that  blessed  martyr,   in  his  last 
prayer  at  the  stake,  used  this  form*:  "  I  praise  thee,  I 
bless  thee,  I  glorify  thee,  by  the  eternal  High  Priest 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  beloved  Son,  by  whom  to  thee,  toge- 
ther with  him,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  now  and 
for  ever.  Amen."     And  the  brethren  of  Smyrna  them- 
selves thus  conclude  their  epistle :  "  We  bid  you  fare- 
well in  our  Lord  Jesus b,  with  whom  be  glory  to  God 
the  Father  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost."     Hence,  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  wherein  we  have  certainly 
the  best  account  of  the  primitive  liturgy  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  we  find  this  full  doxology0:  "  To  thee,  O 
Father,  and  to  thy  Son  Christ,  our  Lord,  and  God,  and 
King ;  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  praise,  majesty, 
adoration,  and  worship,  now  and  to  eternal  ages.  Amen." 
So  that,  if  this  form  of  doxology  had  an  occasional 
original  upon  the  account  of  any  heresy  that  denied  the 
faith  of  the  holy  Trinity,  it  was  at  first  designed  against 
the   Cerinthians    and   Ebionites,   who    disturbed    the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  very  age  of  the  Apostles,  and 
denied  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and,  consequently, 

*  2i  alvw,  <rl  tvXoyco,  <ri  5o£c£f«,  &c. 

b  Mc<T  ou  96£a  r$  6c$  ital  Tlarpi  iral  'Ayl<p  Tlvc^/uart, 

c  2oi  W$a,  &c.  viii.  15. 
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oppugned  the  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  no 
less  than  the  Arums  afterward  did. 

But  the  truth  is,  this  doxology  was  not  occasionally 
taken  up  in  opposition  to  any  heresy,  but  is  an  essential 
part  of  Christian  worship,  necessary  to  be  used  alwayi 
by  all  Christians,  if  there  had  never  been  any  heresy  in 
the  world.  For  all  Christians  are  baptized  in,  or  into, 
"  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  i.  e.  into  the  faith,  service,  and  worship  rf  I 
the  holy  Trinity,  and  so,  from  their  very  baptism,  are 
obliged  to  render  and  give  to  each  person  divine  worship 
and  adoration.  Indeed,  this  is  the  main  difference 
between  the  worship  of  Christians  and  Jews  :  the  Jews 
worship  God  as  one  single  person,  acknowledging 
neither  Son,  nor  personal  Holy  Ghost,  subsisting  in 
the  Divine  Nature.  But  we  Christians  worship  God  in 
a  trinity  of  persons  and  unity  of  essence :  "  God  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  Persons  and  one 
God." 

I  add  to  what  hath  been  already  observed,  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  Christian  churches  in  the  world,  how- 
ever distant  from  each  other,  in  the  prayer  of  oblation 
of  the  Christian  sacrifice  in  the  holy  Eucharist,  or 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  consent  is 
indeed  wonderful.  All  the  ancient  liturgies  agree  in 
this  form  of  prayer,  almost  in  the  same  words,  but 
fully  and  exactly  in  the  same  sense,  order,  and  method ; 
which  whosoever  attentively  considers,  must  be  con- 
vinced that  this  order  of  prayer  was  delivered  to  the 
several  churches  in  the  very  first  plantation  and  settle- 
ment of  them.     Nay,  it  is  observable  that  this  form  of 
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prayer  is  still  retained  in  the  very  canon  of  the  mass 
at  this  day  used  in  the  Church  of  Home,  though  the 
form  doth  manifestly  contradict,  and  overthrow  some  of 
the  principal  articles  of  their  new  faith.  For  from 
this  very  form  of  prayer,  still  extant  in  their  canon,  a 
man  may  effectually  refute  those  two  main  doctrines  of 
their  church,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  that  of 
transubstantiation,  as  I  could  clearly  show  you,  if  I 
had  time,  and  this  were  a  proper  place  for  it.  Thus, 
by  a  singular  providence  of  God,  that  ancient,  primi- 
tive, and  apostolic  form  of  prayer  still  remains  in  the 
Hturgy  of  that  church,  as  a  convincing  testimony 
against  her  latter  innovations  and  corruptions  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.     But  this  by  the  way. 

The  same  harmony  and  consent  of  the  ancient  litur- 
gies is  to  be  found  in  the  Office  of  Baptism,  where  the 
person  to  be  baptized  is  obliged  first  "  to  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the 
world,"  &c,  and  then  to  profess  his  faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  "  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 
This  form  is  to  be  found  in  the  liturgies  of  all  the 
churches  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  almost  in 
the  very  same  words ;  and  is  therefore,  doubtless,  of 
primitive  and  apostolical  original.  They  called  the 
former  part  of  this  form  airoTo^tSy  "  the  abrenuncia- 
tion,"  viz.  of  the  devil,  and  all  those  idols  wherein  the 
devil  was  worshipped  among  the  heathens.  The  latter 
part  of  the  form  was  called  avyragis,  "  the  aggregation," 
or  joining  of  one's  self  to  the  worship  and  service  of 
the  only  true  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
Other  instances  of  the  like  nature  I  could  give  you, 
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if  the  time  would  permit.  But  these,  I  think,  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  there  were  set  prescribed  offices 
and  forms  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  profession  of  faith, 
delivered  to  all  the  churches  of  Christ  by  the  Apoetks 
or  their  immediate  successors;  many  of  those  forms 
(notwithstanding  the  manifold  corruptions  and  deprava- 
tions of  the  primitive  liturgies  in  after  times)  being 
stilt  retained,  and  unanimously  used  in  all  the  churches 
of  Christ  to  this  day. 

Indeed,  the  exercise  of  the  public  worship  of  God  in 
set  and  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  hath  been  the  prac- 
tice of  all  settled  churches  of  God,  not  only  ever  since 
Christianity,  but  also  before  our  Saviour's  coming  into 
the  world.  All  the  learned  know  that  the  ancient 
Church  of  the  Jews  before  Christ  had  set  forms  of 
prayer,  which  they  used  in  their  temple  and  syna- 
gogues, as  also  the  Jews  have  at  this  day.  And,  indeed, 
many  of  those  forms  are  very  good  and  excellent,  and 
have  no  other  fault  to  be  found  in  them  but  that  they 
do  not  end  as  the  prayers  of  us  Christians' do,  "  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Nay,  it  is  very  observable, 
that  our  Lord  Christ  himself,  when  he  recommended  to 
his  disciples,  upon  their  desire,  a  prayer  to  be  used  by 
them  (that  which  we  call  "The  Lord's  Prayer "),  he 
did  not  frame  an  entirely  new  prayer,  in  words  of  his 
own  conception,  but  took  out  of  the  ancient  euchologies 
or  prayer  books  of  the  Jews,  what  was  good  and  laud- 
able in  them,  and  out  of  them  composed  that  prayer. 
The  very  preface  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven,"  was  the  usual  preface  of  the 
Jewish  prayers ;  and  all  the  following  petitions  are  to 
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be  found,  almost  in  the  very  same  words,  in  their  prayer 
books. 

He  that  doubts  of  this,  if  he  understands  the  learned 
languages,  may  be  satisfied  by  consulting  Drusius  and 
Capellus,  in  their  notes  upon  the  sixth  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  the  ninth  and  following  verses.  And  the 
reflection  of  the  learned  Grotius  upon  this  is  very  re- 
markable :  "  So  far  was  the  Lord  himself  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  all  affectation  of  unnecessary  no- 
velty."* Our  Saviour,  in  this  instance,  hath  plainly 
shown  us  what  respect  we  ought  to  have  for  forms  of 
prayer  anciently  received  and  approved  by  the  Church 
of  God.  And,  indeed,  it  were  no  difficult  thing  to 
show  that  many  of  the  offices  and  forms  of  prayer,  and 
other  religious  institutions  received  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  are  in  their  first  original  to  be  referred  as  due 
to  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  Church  of  God  before 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh ;  Christianity  being 
no  innovation,  but  only  the  perfection  of  the  old  reli- 
gion ;  and  it  being  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ  that  go- 
verned the  Church  of  God  both  under  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

You  have  seen  what  a  mighty  prescription  we  can 
plead  for  set  and  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  in  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God.  I  add,  that  we  have  very  strong 
reasons  to  back  this  prescription.  Set  and  prescribed 
forms  of  prayer  in  the  public  worship  of  God  are  use- 
ful, yea,  and  necessary,  upon  many,  but  especially  upon 
these  following  accounts. 

*  "  Tarn  longe  abfuit  ipse  Dominus  Ecclesiae  ab  omni  affectatione  non 
necessarian  novitatis." 
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1.  They  are  useful  and  necessary  to  obviate  and  pre- 
vent all  extravagant  levities,  or  worser  impieties,  in  the 
public  worship.  If  the  prayers  of  the  Church  were  left 
to  the  private  conceptions  or  extemporary  effusions  of 
every  minister  of  the  Church,  what  a  lamentable  wor- 
ship and  service  of  God  should  we  have  in  many  con- 
gregations !  We  had  sad  experience  of  this  in  those 
days  when  our  Liturgy  was  laid  aside ;  what  imperti- 
nences, what  tautologies,  what  bold  and  familiar  ad- 
dresses to  the  Divine  Majesty !  what  saucy  expostula- 
tions with  Almighty  God !  yea,  what  blasphemies  were 
heard  in  the  houses  of  God  from  the  men  of  those 
times ! 

And  it  is  observable,  that  those  impertinences,  yea, 
and  impieties,  were  incident,  not  only  to  the  meaner  sort 
of   the  dissenters  from  our  liturgy,  but  even   to  the 
principal  men  and  chief  leaders  among  them ;  of  which 
I  could  give  you  some  sad  instances,  but  that  I  delight 
not  to  rake  in  that  dunghill.    Indeed  the  public  prayers 
were   in   those   days   in   many  places   so   absurd  and 
ridiculous,  that  by  them  religion  itself  was  exposed  to 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  irreligious.     And  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  from  hence,  as  one  main  cause,  first 
proceeded  that  irreligion  and  atheism  which  hath  since 
overspread   our  sinful   nation.     For  enthusiasm  com- 
monly leads  the  way  to  atheism,  and  a  fanatic  religion 
too  often  ends  at  last  in  no  religion. 

2.  Set  and  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  are  necessary 
in  the  public  worship  of  God,  that  ministers  less  learned 
may  have  provision  of  devotions  made  for  them.  It  is 
a  true  saying,  "  In  every  sort  of  men  and  professions 
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there  are  some  vulgar  and  lesser  men*,"  the  clergy 
iteelf  not  excepted,  among  whom  (it  is  a  truth  not  to  be 
dissembled)  the  less  learned  have  been,  and  I  fear 
always  will  be,  the  greater  number. 

Now,  it  cannot  by  any  considering  man  be  thought 
reasonable  or  expedient  that  the  solemn  worship  of  God 
in  the  congregations  over  which  they  preside,  especially 
the  administration  of  the  holy  sacraments,  should  be 
intrusted  to  their  discretion  and  abilities.  Nay,  I 
might  add  (what  a  great  man  hath  well  observed),  that 
a  prescribed  liturgy  may  be  as  necessary  for  more 
learned  ministers,  that  they  may  have  no  occasion  of 
ostentation  ministered  to  them,  lest  their  best  actions, 
their  prayers,  be  turned  into  sin  and  vanity. 

3.  Set  and  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  in  the  public 
worship  are  necessary  also  for  this  end,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  may  know  the  condition  of 
public  communion,  and  understand  beforehand  what 
prayers  they  are  to  join  in,  which  they  cannot  do  with- 
out a  public  and  prescribed  liturgy.  If  a  man  come 
into  a  congregation  where  the  minister  is  left  to  pray 
as  he  pleases,  he  cannot  immediately  join  with  him  in 
prayer  unless  he  have  an  implicit,  that  is,  a  foolish  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  person  that  prays;  he  cannot 
reasonably  direct  his  devotion  immediately  to  God,  but 
must  first  take  time  to  hearken  and  consider  whether 
the  prayers  of  the  minister  be  such  as  he  may  safely 
and  heartily  join  in ;  which  great  inconvenience  is  taken 
away  by  forms  of  prayer  prepared  and  provided  before- 
hand by  the  wisdom  of  the  Church. 

a  "  Omne  genus  hominum  habet  suum  vulgus." 
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4.  And,  lastly,  prescribed  prayers  in  the  Church  aw 
necessary  to  secure  the  established  doctrine  and  faith  of 
the  Church.  If  the  ministers  of  the  Church  be  left  to 
themselves,  to  pray  as  they  list,  they  will  be  very  apt 
(and  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  avoid  it)  to 
vent  their  own  private  opinions  and  notions  in  points 
of  religion  in  their  prayers ;  for  men  will  pray  as  they- 
think  and  believe,  and  all  their  doctrines  will  have  a 
tincture  of  their  private  notions  and  conceptions,  which 
may  not  be  always  sound  and  orthodox. 

Heterodoxes,  false  doctrines,  yea,  and  heresies,  may 
be  propagated  by  prayer  as  well  as  preaching,  and  by 
the  former,  perhaps,  more  effectually  than  by  the  latter. 
For  when  poor  ignorant  people  shall  hear  their  minister 
venting  a  notion  in  his  address  to  Almighty  God,  they 
will  be  apt  to  conclude,  and  not  without  reason,  that  h£ 
is  fully  assured  of  the  truth  of  it,  yea,  that  he  hath 
very  good  grounds  for  it,  or  else  he  would  not  dare  to 
utter  it  to  the  face  of  God  himself.  And  thus  the  con- 
fidence of  the  minister  easily  at  first  begets  in  the 
simple  hearer  a  good  opinion  of  it,  which  by  degrees 
grows  to  a  stedfast  belief  and  persuasion. 

But  now,  on  the  other  side,  set  forms  of  prayer, 
composed  and  prescribed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Church, 
are  an  excellent  defence  and  security  against  innova- 
tions in  faith.  For  to  be  sure  the  Church  will  take 
care  that  her  Liturgy  and  Common  Prayers  shall  not 
contradict  or  interfere  with  her  Articles  of  Religion, 
but  rather  confirm  them,  and,  by  prudent  methods,  in* 
sinuate  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  them  into  the 
hearers.     Indeed,  the  ancient  liturgie3  were  so  framed, 
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that  they  were  a  kind  of  systems  of  orthodox  divinity, 
ind  antidotes  against  heresy.  And  in  this,  the  liturgy 
of  our  Church  comes  behind  none  of  the  ancient  li- 
turgies ;  for  therein  we  are  obliged  to  confess  the  faith 
rf  all  the  ancient  creeds.  But,  more  especially,  our  fre- 
quent doxologies  to  the  most  holy  and  ever-blessed 
Trinity  do  abundantly  secure  us  against  Arianism  and 
SocfcL™,  *.  p^ltog  hereof  _  u^pp, 
times,  and  of  all  other  heresies  the  most  dangerous.  In 
ahort,  no  heretic  can  heartily  join  in  the  offices  of  prayer 
and  praise,  and  confessions  of  faith,  prescribed  in  the 
liturgy  of  our  Church. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  in  those  congregations  where 
there  is  no  prescribed  liturgy,  or  office  of  public  prayer, 
no  creed  or  confession  of  faith  to  be  rehearsed,  all  sorts 
of  heretics  may  easily,  and  without  discovery,  find 
shelter  to  themselves.  Which  is  one  and  the  main 
reason,  I  doubt  not,  why,  at  this  day,  the  Arians  and 
Socinians  among  us  are  all  declared  enemies  to  the 
public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  by 
law  established,  and  shake  hands  with  the  dissenters. 
For  they  know  full  well,  that  as  long  as  our  liturgy 
stands,  their  heresies  can  never  prevail ;  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Church  being  obliged  in  their  daily  public 
devotions  solemnly  to  declare  against  those  heresies. 

I  shall  conclude  all  with  a  word  or  two  of  application. 

1.  From  what  hath  been  said,  we  may  take  occasion, 
and  we  have  very  good  ground  and  reason,  to  reprove 
the  gross  error  and  folly  of  those  who  are  against  all 
set  and  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  in  the  public  worship 
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of  God,  and,  upon  the  account  of  such  forms  used  in 
our  Church,  separate  from  the  communion  of  it. 

These  men  must,  upon  the  same  account,  have  been 
separatists  and  schismatics,  if  they  had  lived  in  any  |i 
other  settled  Church  of  Christ  since  the  days  of  the  |fc 
Apostles.     For  you  have  seen  that  this  order  and  |0 
injunction  given  to  Bishop  Timothy  in  my  text,  to  take 
care  and  provide,  by  his  authority,  that  "  supplication*, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  should  be 
made  for  all  men,"  in  all  the  churches  and  congregations 
under  his  care  and  inspection,  was  observed  by  him  and 
all  the  other  bishops  of  the  primitive  Church,  by  causing 
such  forms  of  prayer  to  be  made  and  composed  for  the 
use .  of  their  several  churches ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
the  same  order  of  the  Apostle  was  observed  after  tie 
same  manner  in  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  all 
succeeding  ages :    the  exercise  of  the  public  worship 
being  never  in  any  age  of  the  Church  (before  this  latter 
age  of  innovation)  permitted  and  intrusted  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  abilities  of  every  private  minister. 

So  that  to  those  who  cry  up  the  private  conceptions 
or  extemporary  eflusions  of  their  ministers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  set  forms  of  prayer,  prescribed  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church,  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  we  may 
answer  with  the  Apostle  a,  "  We  have  no  such  custom, 
nor  the  churches  of  God."  And  if  this  be  not  a  good 
and  satisfactory  answer,  they  must  be  so  daring  as  to 
say,  that  the  great  Apostle  of  Christ  was  mistaken  in 
his  logic,  and  argued  from  a  wrong  and  fallacious  topic. 

And  whereas  they  pretend  they  cannot  edify  by  such 

»  I  Cor.  xi.  16, 
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eet  forms  of  prayer,  nor  find  any  warmth  of  devotion 
in  the  use  of  them,  they  do  thereby  represent  them- 
selves under  a  very  ill  character ;  that  they  are  men  of 
a  spirit  and  temper  very  disagreeable,  and  different 
from  that  spirit  that  hath  always  governed  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ.  They  cannot  heartily  serve  and 
worship  God  in  such  a  way  as  the  primitive  confessors 
and  martyrs,  and  all  good  Christians  for  many  suc- 
ceeding ages  did. 

But  I  will  not  be  so  severe  as  to  condemn  all  those 
as  no  good  Christians  who  make  this  plea.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  some  of  them  are  men  of  good  intentions, 
and  pious  dispositions  and  affections ;  and  if  they  had 
not  been  prejudiced  and  imposed  upon  by  their  deluding 
teachers,  they  would  have  been  of  another  temper. 
But  they  have  been  taught  by  those  deceivers,  that 
prescribed  forms  of  prayer  are  a  stinting  of  the  Spirit ; 
their  heads  have  been  filled  with  harangues  and  dis- 
courses concerning  the  gift  and  spirit  of  prayer,  which, 
they  have  been  told,  consists  not  only  in  pious  and 
holy  affections,  but  also  in  a  variety  and  volubility  of 
words  and  expressions;  and  consequently,  that  a  set 
form  of  prayer  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  are  inconsistent; 
which  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  a  man  cannot  make  use 
of  any  of  the  penitential  Psalms,  nor  any  other  forms 
of  prayer  or  praise  in  the  divine  Book  of  Psalms,  no, 
nor  rehearse  even  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself,  with  the 
spirit  of  prayer;  which  to  affirm  is  the  height  of 
madness. 

But,  the  poor  souls  labouring  under  this  prejudice,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  they  flee  from  our  liturgy,  as  from 
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a  serpent  or  scorpion ;  no  wonder  that,  when  they  are 
forced  occasionally  to  be  present  at  it,  they  are  not  at 
all  affected  with  it ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  find  an  aversa- 
tion  of  their  spirits  from  it- 
Woe  be  to  the  men  that  have  thus  abused  those  poor 
souls,  or  rather  those  precious  souls,  for  whom  our  Lord 
Christ  died,  and  shed  his  most  precious  blood ;  that  by 
such  silly  pretences  have  drawn  them  into  schism,  and 
a  sinful  separation  from  the  communion  of  the  best  of 
churches. 

But  there  are  some  of  our  dissenters  that  pretend 
that  they  are  not  against  all  set  forms  of  prayer,  nor 
do  they  dislike  our  Liturgy,  merely  as  it  is  a  set  and 
prescribed  form  of  prayer ;  but  because  there  are  some, 
yea,  very  many  things  in  it,  that  are  not  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  to  which  therefore  they  cannot 
assent.  Now,  to  these  men,  all  that  I  have  at  present 
to  say  is  this :  I  will  not  be  so  lavish  or  extravagant  in 
the  praise  of  our  liturgy  as  to  say  it  is  an  absolutely 
perfect  form  of  prayer,  or  so  good  as  not  to  be  capable, 
in  some  respects,  to  be  made  better ;  for  this  were  in 
effect  to  say,  it  is  more  than  a  human  composition :  but 
this  I  do  aver,  that  there  is  no  passage  in  it  but  what 
admits  of  a  fair  and  candid  interpretation ;  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  directly  sinful,  or  such  as  that  upon  the 
account  thereof  a  man  might  justify  his  separation  from 
the  communion  of  our  Church.  This  hath  been  again 
and  again  unanswerably  proved  by  the  learned  men  of 
our  Church.  And  as  to  the  main  body  of  our  liturgy, 
it  is  a  most  excellent  office  and  form  of  prayer,  most 
agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  comes  nearest  to 
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the  primitive  liturgies;  and,  in  a  word,  is  the  best 
liturgy  at  this  day  extant  in  the  Christian  world. 
-  But,  indeed,  it  is  a  mere  pretence  of  our  dissenters, 
when  they  say  they  are  not  against  a  set  and  prescribed 
form  of  prayer  in  the  public  worship,  and  that  they 
only  dislike  some  passages  in  our  liturgy.  For  if  this 
were  true,  why  do  they  not  in  their  congregations  use 
our  liturgy,  omitting  those  passages  in  it,  at  which 
they  pretend  to  be  offended  ?  Or,  at  least,  why  do  they 
not  compose  a  liturgy  of  their  own  ?  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  and  evident,  that  they  are  really  against  all 
set  and  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  in  the  public  wor- 
ship, be  they  otherwise  never  so  blameless:  and  con- 
sequently, that  they  oppose  therein  the  consent  and  the 
unanimous  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ. 

This  I  had  to  say  to  our  dissenters.     But, 

2.  What  we  have  said  concerning  prescribed  forms 
of  prayer,  as  always  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
used  in  all  settled  churches  of  Christ,  may  administer 
abundant  satisfaction  and  confirmation  to  all  that  adhere 
to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  liturgy  and  form  of  prayer  prescribed 
in  that  church. 

This  may  be  our  comfort,  that  we  serve  and  worship 
God  in  the  same  way  that  the  primitive  confessors  and 
martyrs  and  all  good  Christians  in  the  succeeding  ages 
did. 

We  have  a  liturgy  conform  to  this  law  and  rule  of 
prayer  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  in  my  text,  and  ob- 
served by  the  Catholic  Church.     We  have  good  and 
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wholesome  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
thanksgiving,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  men. 

Those  excellent  men,  our  first  Reformers,  took  care 
to  retain  and  preserve  what  was  primitive  and  good  in 
the  liturgies  of  other  churches,  and  to  pare  off  all  ex- 
crescences and  adventitious  corruptions  of  after  times. 
We  have  no  prayers  to  saints  or  angels,  but  all  our 
prayers  are  directed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  God 
alone,  through  Jesus  Christ,  "the  only  Mediator  between 
God  and  man."  We  have  no  fabulous  legends  imposed 
on  us ;  but  we  have  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  in  an  excellent  order  and 
method  daily  read  unto  us.  Our  prayers  are  in  a  tongue 
and  language  that  we  all  understand.  We  have  an 
entire  sacrament,  the  cup  of  blessing  in  the  holy 
Eucharist,  which  was  sacrilegiously  taken  from  us  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  being  happily  restored  to  us. 
The  ridiculous  pageantry  and  fopperies  of  that  church 
are  laid  aside,  and  we  have  the  holy  Sacrament  purely, 
reverently,  and  decently  administered. 

Let  us  bless  and  praise  God  for  these  his  great  mer- 
cies, and  make  a  good  use  of  them.  Let  us  constantly 
resort  to  the  prayers  of  our  church,  and  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament.  And 
in  our  daily  prayers  let  us  be  serious,  reverent,  and 
devout ;  shaking  off  that  coldness  and  indifferency 
which  is  sadly  observable  in  too,  too  many,  and  which 
is  enough  to  render  the  best  of  liturgies  ineffectual  and 
contemptible. 

In  a  word,  let  our  practice  answer  to  our  prayers ; 
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let  us  live  like  Christians,  and  as  becomes  the  member* 
of  so  excellent  a  church-  And  if  we  do  so,  our  prayers 
will  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  bong  down  a  blessing, 
not  only  upon  ourselves,  but  upon  oar  Church  and  Slate 
too;  and  we  shall  see  peace  in  Son,  and  prosperity  in 
our  Israel. 

Which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  giant,  through  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  given  all  honour  and  glory,  adoration 
and  worship,  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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ON  PRESCRIBED  FORMS  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 

[THOMAS  COMBER,  D.D.] 


A  GENERAL  PREFACE  CONCERNING  THE  USEFULNESS  AND  NECESSITY  OF 
FORMS  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  WORSHIP,  PREFIXED  TO  THB 
FIRST    PART    OF   THE    COMPANION    TO   THE   TEMPLE. 


There  are  two  principal  ends  of  the  worship  of  God, 
the  glory  of  him  that  is  worshipped,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  worshippers.  And  these  two  are  so  inseparably 
united  that  St.  Augustine*  reduceth  both  to  one, 
assuring  us  that  all  the  advantage  accrues  to  us.  But 
whether  we  look  on  them  single  or  conjoined,  no  part 
of  divine  worship  doth  so  much  express  and  advance 
God's  glory,  nor  so  directly  tend  to  man's  good,  as  pub- 
lic prayer ;  in  which  we  make  the  most  universal  solemn 
acknowledgments  of  our  obligations  unto  and  depend- 
ence upon  the  supreme  Lord  of  all  the  world ;  and  by 
which  all  the  servants  of  God  in  all  times,  places,  and 
circumstances,  do  with  one  heart  and  voice,  by  common 
consent b,  reveal  their  wants  and  obtain  supplies  for  them. 
So  that  we  may  call  this  the  life  and  soul  of  religion, 
the  anima  mundi,  that  universal  soul  which  quickens, 

a  "  Credendus  est ;  totum  que  quod  recte  colitur  Deus,  homini  pr 
desse  non  Deo."     Aug.  Civit.  Dei,  1.  10.  cap.  5. 

b  "  Publica  est  nobis  et  Communis^  O ratio,  et  quando  oramus,  non  pro 
uno,  sed  pro  toto  populo  oramus;  quia  totus  populus  unum  sumus." 
Cyprian, 
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unites,  and  moves  the  whole  Christian  world.  Nor  is 
the  case  of  a  private  man  more  desperate  when  he 
breathes  no  more  in  secret  prayer,  than  the  condition  of 
a  church  is  where  public  devotions  cease.  St.  Hierome, 
out  of  Hippolitus,  puts  the  cessation  of  liturgy  as  a  prin- 
cipal sign  of  the  coming  of  Antichrist* ;  and  nothing 
more  clearly  shows  a  profane  generation1*,  the  very  title 
of  wicked  men  in  Scripture0  being  "  that  they  call  not 
upon  God."  It  is  well  if  any  of  us  can  excuse  ourselves ; 
but  the  general  neglect  of  daily  prayers d  by  ministers 
(who  are  both  desirous  and  bound  to  perform  them) 
doth  too  sadly  testify  they  are  tired  out  with  the  people's 
constant  absence,  and  altogether  witnesseth  an  universal 
decay  of  true  piety.  Perhaps  the  dishonour  that  is  cast 
upon  God  and  religion  will  not  move  these  disregarders 
and  neglecters,  since  they  live  so  that  a  stranger  could 
not  imagine  they  had  any  God  at  all.  But  I  hope  they 
have  yet  so  much  charity  for  their  own  persons  that  it 
may  startle  them  to  consider  what  mischiefs  are  hereby 
brought  upon  their  own  selves  as  well  as  others.  Where- 
fore let  them  ask  the  cause  of  all  that  atheism  and  pro- 
faneness,  luxury  and  oppression,  lying  and  deceiving, 
malice  and  bitterness,  that  is  broke  in  upon  us,  to  the 
torment  and  disquiet  of  the  whole  world.  Let  them 
ask  why  they  plague  others  with  their  sins,  and  others 
requite  them  again  ?  and  it  will  appear  that  all  this  is 
come  upon  us  because  we  forget  God  and  heaven,  death 
and  judgment,  which  daily  prayers  would  mind  us  of. 

*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Dan. 

b  Gen.  iv.  26.      Chal.  Par.    Tunc  profani  fuerunt  homines  ut  non 
orarent  in  nomine  Domini.     Edit.  Ven. 
e  Psalm  liv.  4.,  and  liii.  4. 

*  In  the  Rubrick  before  the  Morning  Prayer. 
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Our  souls  are  fixed  to  the  earth,  because  we  lift  them 
not  up  to  heaven.  We  have  neither  grace  to  do  good, 
nor  resist  sin,  because  we  never  ask  it ;  and  we  can  have 
as  little  hopes  of  glory  as  we  have  signs  of  grace,  be* 
cause  we  do  not  prepare  for  it.  But  if  these  evils  be 
too  thin  and  spiritual,  let  it  be  inquired  whence  oar 
national  and  personal  calamities  proceed,  epidemical 
diseases,  wars,  and  pestilences?  Whence  comes  the 
multiplication  of  heresies,  the  prevalency  and  pride  of 
the  enemies  of  the  true  religion  ?  The  Jews  will  tell  you, 
"  Jacob's  voice  in  the  synagogue  keeps  off  Esau's  hands 
from  the  people."*  We  have  disrespected  and  slighted 
God  and  his  worship,  and  he  may  justly  put  us  out  of 
his  protection :  if  he  meet  us  not  in  his  house,  he  may 
go  away  displeased b ;  and  then  we  lie  open  to  all  evil* 
when  our  defence  is  departed  from  us ;  and  they  that 
provoke  him  so  to  do  are  enemies  to  themselves,  and  to 
the  Church  and  State  where  they  live,  indeed  the  worst 
of  neighbours.0  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  while 
sober  and  devout  men  lament  this  epidemical  iniquity, 
and  groan  under  the  sad  effects  thereof,  passionately 
wishing  a  speedy  remedy,  the  offenders  grow  bold  by 
their  numbers,  and  hardened  by  this  evil  custom,  till 
they  now  despise  a  reproof,  and  deny  this  negligence  to 
be  a  sin,  because  they  have  no  mind  to  amend  it.  But 
these  are  of  two  kinds. 

1.  Those  that  make  their  business  their  apology,  and 
suppose  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  every  day  at 

a  "  Omni  tempore  quo  Jacobi  vox  est  in  synagogis,  non  sunt  ibi  manus 
Esau."    Prov.  Rab.  lib.  Musar. 

5  "  Si  Deus  s.  b.  Synagogam  intra t  et  nemo  inventus  est,  abiit  iratus, 
ut  Isa.  1.  2."     Buxtorf.  Syn.  ex  Rh. 

c  "  Quisquis  incolit  civitatem  in  qua  extat  synagoga,  et  earn  tecum  non 
adiit,  is  est  vicinus  malus."     R,  Nath.  de  Lair. 
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cnrnmon  prayer,  and  judge  it  sufficient  to  say  they  can- 
not come. 

2.  Those  which  have  learned  to  despise  or  hate  the 
prayeis  of  the  Church,  and  to  scorn  that  which  their 
ibrefathers  (generally  better  than  they)  did  heartily 
serve  God  by ;  who  account  it  their  virtue  to  abstain 
from  them,  and,  having  sufficiently  undervalued  these 
devotions  stamped  by  public  authority,  imagine  they 
may  say  innocently  enough,  they  will  not  come.  And  if 
to  disparage  the  rule  did  take  off  our  obligation  to  walk 
by  it,  then  these  ©comers  were  the  least  of  sinners :  but 
neither  the  excuses  of  the  one  shall  cover  his  covetous- 
nees  and  irreligion,  nor  the  confidence  of  the  other 
shelter  his  pride  at  the  last  and  dreadful  day.  So  that 
I  suppose  it  may  be  a  friendly  office,  and  will  be  so 
accepted,  to  warn  all  such  of  the  unsafe  grounds  they 
rely  upon,  in  their  forbearing  public  prayers.  And  this 
I  shall  do  by  representing,  with  all  moderation,  1.  The 
reasonableness  of  our  being  present  at  daily  prayers,  to 
those  who  say  they  cannot.  2.  The  excellency  of  the 
liturgy,  to  those  who  say  they  will  not  come.  And  this 
I  am  obliged  to  do,  to  smooth  the  way  to  the  temple. 
For  in  vain  do  we  show  how  men  may  be  devout  there, 
if  they  excuse  or  deny  coming  thither.  And  we  must 
not  so  confine  our  charity  to  these  within  the  walls,  as 
to  forget  those  without.  We  love  the  one  best,  but  we 
must  pity  the  other  also,  and  endeavour  to  deliver  their 
souls  from  living  in  a  constant  sin,  which  they  miscall 
innocence.  I  know  I  oppose  a  torrent ;  but  as  long  as 
men  have  reason,  I  shall  hope  such  as  will  consider  may 
either  be  convinced  or  rendered  more  moderate.    How- 
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ever,  this  will  confirm  those  that  are  of  the  true  Church, 
and  it  is  something  with  me  to  serve  such. 

1.  We  shall  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  the 
daily  attendance  on  public  prayers ;  and  that  principally 
from  the  universal  reason  of  all  the  world,  and  the  con: 
current  practice  and  consent  of  all  mankind*,  which 
agrees  in  this,  that  wheresoever  they  own  a  god,  trueo* 
false,  they  daily  perform  some  Worship  to  him.b  The 
very  heathens,  beside  their  private  requests  and  vows, 
made  particular  addresses  to  their  temples6  in  all  their 
great  concerns d,  and  yet  abstained  not  from  the  daily 
sacrifices,  nor  from  the  frequent  festivals  of  their  nu- 
merous deities.  In  Egypt  (as  Porphyry  relates)  they 
praised  their  gods  with  hymns  three  or  four  times  every 
day.e  The  Turks  are  called  to  their  houses  of  prayer 
five  times  every  day,  and  six  times  upon  the  Fridays; 
and  he  that  notoriously  absents  himself  is  punished  with 
disgrace,  and  hath  a  fine  set  upon  him.  And  if  our 
Saviour  think  it  reasonable  we  should  do  something 
moref,  how  dare  we  call  it  unreasonable,  when  we  are 
not  enjoined  to  do  so  much  as  they?  But  to  go  on: 
who  knows  not  that  the  Jews  had  set  hours  of  prayers, 
when  all  devout  people  (even  Christ's  Apostles g)  went 
to  the  Temple  or  Synagogues  to  offer  up  public  suppli- 
cations? And  these  hours  are  observed  among  them 
exactly  to  this  very  day.     One  instance  of  their  strict- 

"  Non  etenira  penitus  vana  est  sententia  multi 
Quam  celebrant." 
b  Micah,  iv.  5. 

c  *Eiri  irdcrr]  dpujj,  Kcd  fwcpov  Kal  fieydKou  irpdyixaros  Qebv  cuel  tov  KdKovCu 
Plato  in  Timaeo. 

d  L.  Scipio  nil  magnum  aggressus  est  nisi  prius  ascenso  Capitolio 
Deus  ibi  veneratus  esset.     Liv.  1.  26. 
e  L.  de  Abstin.  4.  sec.  8.  f  Matt.  v.  47.     Ti  T€puj(r6v. 

*  Acts,  iii.  1 . 
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ness  in  this  particular  we  learn  from  the  Talmud ;  where 
it  appears  that  because  of  the  distance  of  the  Temple 
and  the  impossibility  of  attendance  on  the  daily  sacri- 
fice, those  who  could  not  come  hired  certain  devout  men 
who  were  called  viri  stationis,  the  men  of  appearance,  to 
present  themselves  daily  there,  and  put  up  petitions  for 
them.  *  And  the  Pharisees  not  only  observed  the  usual 
hours  of  prayer,  but  doubled  them,  and  zealously  kept 
them  all.  Now  Jesus  tells  us  our  righteousness  must 
exceed  theirs,  if  ever  we  hope  to  enter  into  his  kingdom. b 
Which  precept  of  his  some  of  us  could  almost  afford  to 
call  -an  intolerable  burden,  for  we  call  a  smaller  matter 
by  a  worse  name.  To  pass,  then,  to  the  Christian 
Church.  We  have  an  express  command  to  pray  with- 
out ceasing0,  that  is,  without  omitting  the  set  times 
which  every  day  return  and  ought  to  be  observed. 

In  obedience  hereunto,  the  Church  in  the  Apostles' 
time  met  at  daily  prayers* ;  and  so  did  the  primitive 
Christians  for  many  ages  after6,  who  had  their  liturgy, 
eucharist,  and  hymns,  even  in  the  night,  when  perse- 
cution prevented  them  in  the  day.  And  surely  their 
zeal  and  fervour  is  a  huge  reproach  to  our  sloth,  who 
yet  call  ourselves  of  the  same  religion,  and  are  so  far 
from  venturing  lives  and  estates  to  enjoy  opportunities 
of  devotions,  that  we  will  not  leave  our  shop  nor  our 


.  •  Talm.  Tract.   Tabanaiot.  et  ap.    Petrum   Cunaeum  de  R.  Public. 
Hebraeorum. 

5  Matt.  v.  20. 

c  1  Thess.  v.  17.  "  Gr.  &8<aA.cfrrr«*,  sc.  ut  nullo  die  intermittantur  certa 
tempore  orandi."     August. 

d  Acts,  ii.  46. 
.    e  "  Injunctis  precious  frequenter  decenterque  interdiu  noctuque  in- 
sistunt."     Orig.  in  CeU.  1.  6. 
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company,  nay,  our  very  idleness,  half  an  hour,  for  a  freer 
and  more  easy  worship  than  they  could  enjoy.  Surely 
we  are  as  unlike  them  in  practice,  as  we  are  like  in 
name  and  profession.  Twice  a  day  was  not  enough  far 
them ;  wherefore  they  appointed  (in  the  days  of  martyr- 
dom) three  set  times  in  every  day  for  prayer,  —  nin$ 
twelve,  and  three  in  the  afternoon*,  and  punctually  ob- 
served them.  Afterwards,  in  more  quiet  times,  it  wal 
wonderful  to  behold  the  orderly  performance  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayerb  in  huge  assemblies  of  men  and 
women c,  who  failed  not  of  their  constant  attendance. 
These  are  the  men  and  times  whose  principles  we  are 
reformed  by;  but  I  wish  that  corrupted  church  who 
forced  us  to  a  separation  do  not  prove  more  conformable 
to  the  outward  part  of  their  practice  in  a  due  observance 
of  public  prayer,  than  we  who  have  more  knowledge, 
better  prayers,  fewer  excuses,  and  yet  less  devotion. 
Wherefore  let  us  no  more  complain  of  our  own  Church 
for  expecting  us  at  daily  prayers.  Let  us  rather  chal- 
lenge all  nations  and  people  for  fools,  and  declare  it  un- 
reasonable that  we  should  have  any  God  at  all,  or  let 
him  have  any  of  our  time,  though  he  give  us  all  we 
have.  Let  us  tell  the  world,  we  are  self-sufficient  for 
the  conduct  and  defence  of  ourselves  and  our  affairs, 
and  then  we  shall  discover  ourselves  what  we  are.     We 

a  "  In  orationibus  celebrandis  inveniraus'observasse  horam  tertiam,  sex- 
tarn  et  nonam,  Sacramento  soil.  Trinitatis."     D.  Cyprian,  de  Orat.  Dam. 

Tlvts  &pas  raicrdLs  facoviyLowriv  euxfb  ws  rptrrfv  <p4p*  Kal  Utcrrjvicai  hrvdmp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  7. 

b  Tovro  laaxriv  ol  fivarat  v&s  Kaff  iic&crrriv  rifidpav  ylvcrau  koI  &  &nrcp?  k<u 
iv  vput     Chrys.  in  1  Tim.  cap.  2. 

c  "  Cujusvi  saetatis  viri  ac  foeminae,  totis  animi  viribus  hilarique  mente 
precando  et  gratias  agendo  Deum  bonorum  autorem  venerabantur."  Eustb. 
Eccles.  Hist.  1.  10.  c.  3. 
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most  not  feign  ourselves  too  busy ;  for  we  do  lay  aside 
our  business  daily,  for  causes  less  weighty,  and  advan- 
tages more  inconsiderable.  If  vanity  or  lust,  Satan  or 
his  emissaries,  call,  we  can  find  leisure ;  and  why  not 
when  God  calls?  unless  we  think  all  that  time  lost 
which  is  spent  upon  his  service,  or  as  if  we  needed  not 
his  blessing.  In  short,  if  unavoidable  business  did  hin- 
der us  and  nothing  else,  many  men  might  come  always, 
end  all  sometimes,  and  every  ddy  an  hundred  for  one 
that  now  comes.  Wherefore  it  is  sloth  and  covetous- 
ness,  or  atheism  and  irreligion,  keeps  us  away.  And  if 
so,  what  signify  those  pretences  of  praying  at  home 
(which  ought  to  be  done  too)  ?  Verily,  no  more  than 
those  of  the  idle  schoolboy,  who  seeks  a  corner,  not  to 
learn,  but  play  in  without  disturbance.  And  truly  it  is 
to  be  doubted  that  constant  neglecters  of  public  prayers 
Ujse  seldom  and  slight  devotions  in  private,  for  they  may 
make  the  same  objections  against  them.  Finally,  there- 
fore, do  but  remember  the  reasonableness  of  this  is  to  be 
tried  at  a  higher  tribunal ;  and  come  as  often  as  God 
can  in  reason  expect  to  meet  you  there,  and  I  shall  ask 
no  more. 

2.  To  the  reasonableness  of  the  Church's  injunction 
we  may  add  the  excellency  of  that  provision  which  is 
made  for  you,  which  ought  to  invite  you  to  come,  and 
will  be  an  aggravation  of  your  neglect.  But  here  I 
must  not  expatiate  into  the  particular  encomium  which 
every  part  of  the  liturgy  deserves.  That  would  make 
the  porch  larger  than  the  house,  and  may  better  be  seen 
in  the  following  discourse.  Only  at  present  we  may 
say  this  of  it  in  general,  that  though  all  churches  in  the 
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world  have  and  ever  had  forms  of  prayer,  yet  none  mi  j 
ever  blessed  with  so  comprehensive,  so  exact,  and  so- 
offensive  a  composure ;  which  is  so  judiciously  contriveJJ 
that  the  wisest  may  exercise  at  once  their  knowledgr 
and  devotion ;  and  yet  so  plain,  that  the  most  ignonotl 
may  pray  with  understanding:  so  full,  that  nothing ip 
omitted  that  is  fit  to  be  asked  in  public  ;  and  so  particu- 
lar, that  it  comprises  most  things  which  we  would  pay 
for  in  private ;  and  yet  so  short  as  not  to  tire  any  that 
have  true  devotion.  Its  doctrine  is  pure  and  primitive ; 
its  ceremonies  so  few  and  innocent,  that  most  of  Ike 
Christian  world  agree  in  them ;  its  method  is  exact  and 
natural;  its  language  is  significant  and  perspicuous, 
most  of  the  words  and  phrases  being  taken  out  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  rest  are  the  expressions  of  the  first 
and  best  ages:  so  that  whoever  takes  exceptions  at 
these  must  quarrel  with  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  fall  out  with  the  Church  in  her  greatest  in- 
nocence. Indeed  the  greatest  part  of  these  prayers  are 
primitive,  or  a  second  edition  of  the  most  ancient  litui^ 
gies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  corrected  and 
amended.  And  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  impartial 
and  excellent  Grotius*,  (who  was  no  member  of,  nor 
had  any  obligation  to,  this  church,)  the  English  liturgy 
comes  so  near  that  pattern,  that  none  of  the  reformed 
churches  can  compare  with  it.  And  if  anything  external 
be   needful   to  recommend  that   which  is  so  glorious 

a  "  Certum  mini  est  \cirovpyiav  Anglicanam,  item  morem  imponendi 
manus  adolescentibus  in  memoriam  baptism i,  Autoritatem  EpLscoporum, 
Presbyteria  ex  solis  pastoribus  composita,  multaque  alia  ejusmodi,  satis 
congruere  institutis  vetustioris  Ecclesiae :  a  quibus  in  Gallia  et  Belgio 
recessum  negare  non  possum  us."     Grot  Epist.  ad  Boet. 
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%ithin ;  we  may  add,  that  the  composers  were  all  men 
tf  great  piety  and  learning ;  for  they  were  all  either 
Mrtyrs  or  confessors  upon  the  restitution  of  popery, 
which,  as  it  declares  their  piety,  so  the  judicious  digest- 
ing of  these  prayers  doth  evidence  their  learning ;  for 
therein  a  scholar  can  discern  close  logic,  pleasing  rhe- 
toric pure  divinity,  and  the  very  marrow  of  all  the 
ancient  doctrine  and  discipline;  and  yet  all  made  so 
ftmiliAT  that  the  unlearned  may  safely  say,  Airen.a 
Lastly,  all  these  excellencies  have  obtained  that  univer- 
sal reputation  which  these  prayers  enjoy  in  all  the 
world;  so  that  they  are  deservedly  admired  by  the 
Eastern  churches,  and  had  in  great  esteem  by  the  most 
eminent  Protestants b  beyond  the  seas  (the  most  impar- 
tial judges).  In  fine,  this  liturgy  is  honoured  by  all 
but  the  Romanists,  whose  interest  it  opposeth,  and  some 
dissenters,  whose  prejudices  will  not  let  them  see  its 
lustre ;  whence  it  is  they  call  that  [which  Papists  hate 
because  it  is  Protestant]  superstitious  and  popish ;  and 
though  they  count  it  Roman,  condemn  it  without  a  hear- 
ing. But  when  we  remember,  the  best  things  in  a  bad 
world  have  most  enemies,  as  it  doth  not  lessen  its  worth, 
so,  it  must  not  abate  our  esteem,  that  it  hath  malicious 
or  misguided  adversaries ;  who  for  all  this  hold  the  con- 
clusion, and  obstinately  resolve  they  will  not  come. 

How  endless  and  unprofitable  it  is  to  dispute  with 
these,  the  little  success  of  the  best  arguments,  managed 
by  the  wisest  men,  do  too  sadly  testify.  Wherefore  I 
shall  decline  that,  and  attempt  to  convince  the  enemies, 

a  1  Cor.  xiv.  16. 

b  See  D.  Durel ;  his  Defence  of  the  Liturgy. 
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by  assisting  the  Mends  of  our  church  devotions ;  and 
by  drawing  that  veil  which  the  ignorance  and  indero- 
tion  of  some,  and  the  passion  and  prejudice  of  other*, 
have  cast  over  them,  I  shall  represent  the  liturgy  in  its 
true  and  native  lustre,  which  is  so  lovely  and  ravishing, 
that,  like  the  purest  beauties,  it  needs  no  supplement  of 
art  and  dressing,  but  conquers  by  its  own  attractive^ 
and  wins  the  affections  of  all  but  those  that  do  not  see 
it  clearly.*  This  will  be  sufficient,  I  am  sure,  to  show 
that  whoever  desires  no  more  than  to  worship  God  with 
zeal  and  knowledge,  spirit  and  truth,  purity  and  sin- 
cerity, may  do  it  by  these  devout  forms ;  so  that  I 
should  have  concluded  here  my  preface,  when  I  had 
given  a  more  particular  account  of  this  undertaking, 
but  that  I  must  first  examine  an  objection  or  two,  which 
are  like  a  skin  over  the  eyes  of  some,  and  be  the  picture 
never  so  full  of  graces,  will  spoil  the  prospect,  if  they 
be  not  removed. 

Objection  1.  It  is  said  to  be  a  form,  and  therefore  a 
hindrance  to  zealous  praying  by  the  Spirit. 

Answer.  Whoever  makes  this  objection,  and  affirms 
we  cannot  pray  by  the  Spirit  in  the  words  of  a  form, 
must  beware  his  ignorance  betray  him  not  into  a  dan- 
gerous uncharitableness,  and,  perhaps,  blasphemy.  For 
the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament b  prayed  by  forms,  and 
so  did  Christ  himself  in  the  Newc ;  and  he  taught  his 
apostles  a  form  to  pray  by ;  and  dare  any  say  they 
prayed  not  by  the  Spirit  ?    Have  not  all  churches,  since 

a  "  Ignorant  qui  non  am  ant." 

b  Num.  vi.  23.     Deut.  xxvi.  3.     Ezra,  xi.  5.     Dan.  ix.  1. 

c  Matt.  xxvi.  44. 
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the  Apostles'  times  to  our  days,  hid  their  forms  of 
prayer  ?  And  did  not  die  deroutest  men  of  all  ages 
compose  and  use  such  ?  Was  ever  extempore  prayer 
heard  of  in  public  (till  of  late;  unless  on  special  occa- 
sions; and  do  we  think  no  church  nor  no  persons 
prayed  by  the  Spirit  till  now  ?  To  come  nearer  still : 
have  not  France  and  Genera  their  forms  ?  And  did  not 
learned  Calvin,  and  the  best  reformed  divines,  use  a 
form  before  their  sermons?  And  is  not  an  unstudied 
prayer  a  form  to  the  people,  who  are  confined  to  pray 
in  the  speaker's  words  ?  And  will  you  say  these  all 
pray  without  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  But  sure  we  hug  the 
phrase  of  praying  by  the  Spirit,  not  attending  the  sense. 
For  the  meaning,  doubtless,  is,  to  be  so  assisted  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that,  our  thoughts  being  composed,  and 
our  souls  calmed,  and  our  hearts  deeply  affected  with 
our  wants,  and  the  Divine  all-sufficiency,  we  can  pray 
with  a  strong  faith  and  a  fervent  love.  When  we  are  so 
intent  upon  our  requests  that  we  duly  weigh  them,  and 
pursue  every  petition  with  pressing  importunity,  ardent 
desires,  and  vigorous  affections,  this  is  the  Spirit  of 
prayer ;  and  thus  we  may  better  pray  by  the  Spirit  in 
the  words  of  a  form,  than  we  can  do  when  our  mind  is 
employed  in  inventing  new  expressions :  for,  having  a 
form,  which  custom  hath  made  familiar,  we  have  all 
things  set  down  to  our  hands  which  we  or  others  want, 
and  we  are  at  leisure  to  improve  the  good  motions  of 
the  Spirit,  having  no  more  to  do  but  to  join  our  souls 
and  affections  to  every  petition,  and  follow  them  up  to 
heaven  in  most  passionate  and  zealous  wishes  that  God 
would  grant  them :   whereas,  in  extempore  prayer,  the 

u  2 
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petitions  expire  into  air  in  a  moment,  for  neither 
minister  nor  people  knew  them  before,  nor  can  remem- 
ber them  afterwards ;  the  one  being  busy  in  inventing, 
the  others  in  expecting  a  pleasing  novelty :  and,  me- 
thinks,  it  argues  more  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  we 
can  attend  the  old  prayers  with  zeal  and  love,  than 
when  we  need  variety  and  novel  expressions,  to  screw 
ns  up  into  a  devotion  too  much  like  artifice,  and  seem- 
ing rather  to  be  moved  by  the  pleasure  of  the  fancy 
than  the  actings  of  desire.  We  may  judge  of  the  effects 
of  God's  Spirit  rather  by  disposing  our  hearts  to  join 
in  a  well-composed  form,  than  by  filling  our  heads  with 
new  prayers,  or  opening  our  mouths  in  fluent  expres- 
sions ;  both  which  may  be  done  without  the  help  of  the 
Spirit,  but  to  be  devout  without  it  is  most  impossible. 
To  which  we  shall  only  add,  that  many  truly  good  men, 
and  sound  members  of  our  Church,  do  daily  use  these 
prayers  with  as  much  spirit  and  fife,  with  as  serious  and 
sincere  devotion,  as  any  in  the  world  can  do ;  and  this 
they  account  a  demonstration  that  the  Spirit  doth  assist 
them  in  this  form :  and  so  it  may  assist  these  mistaken 
persons,  if  they  will  lay  down  their  groundless  preju- 
dice, and  strive  to  serve  God  thus  as  well  as  they  can. 
So  would  the  good  Spirit  assist  their  prayers,  and  make 
up  our  differences*,  giving  us  one  mind  and  one  spirit, 
that  with  one  heart  and  one  mouth  we  might  glorify 
one  God. 

Objection  2.    But  it  is   farther  urged,   that   these 
prayers,  though  good  in  themselves,  will  grow  flat  and 

a  "  Quis  cnim  inimicum  adhuc  ducere  potest  eura  cum  quo  unam  ad 
Deum  vocem  emisit."   D.  Basil. 
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nauseous  by  daily  use*,  and  consequently  become  an 
impediment  to  devotion. 

Answer.  We  come  not  to  the  house  of  God  for  re- 
creation, but  for  a  supply  of  our  wants ;  and  therefore 
this  might  be  a  better  reason  of  an  empty  theatre,  than  a 
thin  congregation.  We  come  to  God  in  public  to  petition 
for  the  relief  of  our  own  general  necessities,  and  those 
of  the  whole  Church,  namely,  for  pardon  of  sin,  peace 
of  conscience,  and  succours  of  divine  grace,  and  a  deli- 
verance from  sin  and  Satan,  death  and  hell ;  as  also  for 
food  and  raiment,  health  and  strength,  protection  and 
success,  in  all  our  concerns ;.  and,  more  generally,  for  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  the  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  success  of  its 
ministers.  Now,  these  things  are  always  needful,  and 
always  the  same,  to  be  prayed  for  every  day  alike. 
Wherefore  (unless  we  be  so  vain  as  to  fancy  God  is 
delighted  with  variety  and  change  as  well  as  we)  what 
need  is  there  to  alter  the  phrase  every  day,  or  what 
efficacy  can  a  new  model  give  to  our  old  requests? 
Particular  wants  and  single  cases  must  be  supplied  by 
the  closet  devotions ;  for  the  public,  whether  by  form  or 
extempore,  can  never  reach  all  those  which  are  so 
numerous  and  variable :  wherefore  one  form  may  fit  all 
that  ought  to  be  asked  in  the  church ;  and  why,  then, 
should  we  desire  a  needless  and  infinite  variety  and 
alteration  ?  If  we  do,  it  is  out  of  curiosity,  not  neces- 
sity. The  poor,  man  is  most  healthful  whose  labour 
procures  him  both  appetite  and  digestion,  who  seldom 

a  "  Vilia  sunt  nobis  quaecunque  prioribus  annis 

Vidimus,  et  sordet  quicquid  spectavimus  olim." 

Calphurn.  EcL  7. 
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changeth  his  dish,  yet  finds  a  relish  in  it,  and  a  new 
strength  from  it  every  day.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
sober  and  industrious  Christian,  who,  busying  himself 
in  serving  God,  gets  daily  a  new  sense  of  his  wants, 
and  consequently  a  fresh  stomach  to  these  holy  forms, 
which  are  never  flat  or  dull  to  him,  that  brings  new 
affections  to  them  every  day.  It  is  the  epicure  and 
luxurious,  the  crammed  lazy  wanton,  or  the  diseased 
man,  that  need  quelques  ckoses,  or  sauces,  to  make  this 
daily  bread  desirable.  And  if  this  be  our  temper,  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  diseased  soul,  and  an  effect  of  our  surfeiting 
on  holy  things.  In  this  we  resemble  those  murmurers* 
who  despised  the  "  bread  of  heaven,"  because  they  had 
it  daily,  and  loathed  manna  itself,  calling  it  in  scorn 
"dry  meat."  This  was  sufficient  to  sustain  their 
bodies,  and  satisfy  their  hunger,  but  they  required 
"  meat  for  their  soul b,"  that  is,  to  feed  their  fancies  and 
their  lusts :  even  as  we  do,  for  whom  the  Church  hath 
provided  prayers  sufficient  to  express  our  needs,  but  not 
to  satiate  our  wanton  fancies,  nor  gratify  the  lusts  of 
our  curiosity ;  and  we  complain  they  are  insipid ;  so, 
perhaps,  they  are  to  such,  for  the  manna  had  no  taste 
to  the  wicked  ;  but  it  suited  itself  to  the  appetite  and 
taste  of  every  good  man,  as  the  Jews  tell  us  in  their 
traditions. c  Sure  I  am,  it  is  true  here ;  for  if  we  be 
curious  and  proud,  or  carnal  and  profane,  there  is  no 
gust  in  the  common  prayers ;  but  a  truly  pious  man  can 
every  day  here  exercise  repentance  and  faith,  love  and 

a  Numb.  xi.  6. 

b  Psalm  lxxviii.  18.     LXX.   BpAfxara  reus  frvgaiff  avrwv. 

**  Wisd.  xL  21.  ;  et  Fagius  on  Numb.  ii. 
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desire,  and  so  use  them  as  to  obtain  fresh  hopes  of 
Percy*  peace  of  conscience,  increase  of  grace,  and  ex- 
pectations of  glory :  and  whoever  finds  not  this,  the 
&ult  is  not  in  the  prayers,  but  in  the  indisposition  of 
his  own  heart 

If  all  this  will  undeceive  any,  and  take  away  their 
prejudice,  so  that  they  may  see  clearly  what  they  cannot 
but  love  if  they  did  behold,  I  shall  think  my  pains 
well  bestowed ;  if  not,  it  appears  they  are  resolved  t6 
believe  as  they  do,  and  I  am  resolved,  also,  not  to  imi- 
tate  them  so  far  as  to  abuae  my  adversaries*  with 
strenuous  revilings;  because  it  is  more  pleasant  to  me 
to  give  a  true  and  lovely  character  of  my  own  devo- 
tions, than  an  odious  though  deserved  one  of  others. 
Only  let  those  that  delight  in  making  objections  against 
forms  know,  that  we  can  easily  recriminate,  and  charge 
extempore  prayers  with  novelty,  confusion,  irreverence, 
vain-glory,  which  can  scarce  be  denied,  and  many  other 
inconveniences,  that  will  hardly  be  excused.  But  this 
were  to  perpetuate  a  quarrel,  and  had  not  been  men- 
tioned here,  but  to  teach  tho&e  to  be  modest  in  their 
censures b  who  are  not  free  from  all  exceptions,  nay, 
liable  to  infinitely  more  than  can  be  justly  charged 
upon  us. 

But  having  thus  cleared  the  way  to  all  indifferent 
and  disinterested  persons,  it  is  time  to  speak  briefly  of 
the  design  of  the  following  discourse,  which  is  to  make 

a  "  Non  incesslmus  adversaries  convitiis  et  contumeliis,  sicut  plerique 
faciunt,  rationura  et  argumentorum  infirmitatein  maledictis  obtegentes." 
Greg,  Naz. 

5  "  Cum  tua  praevideas  oculis  mala  Hppus  inunctis, 

Cur  in  amicorum  vitiis  tarn  cernis  acutum." 
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it  evident  that  our  excellent  prayers  do  deserve  all 
possible  love  and  esteem,  and  contain  in  them  a  rich 
treasury  of  all  that  can  make  our  devotion  lively  and 
useful ;  and  if  we  be  assisted  by  God's  Spirit,  and 
come  desirous  to  pray  with  zeal  and  sincerity,  here  ia 
(without  calling  in  any  aid  but  that  of  Heaven)  a 
curious  order,  clear  method,  significant  phrases,  and 
strong  arguments  to  quicken  our  affections  and  enlarge 
our  souls  in  holy  and  fervent  wishes,  desires,  and  medi- 
tations, which  is  the  prayer  of  the  inward  man,  the  life 
and  soul  of  this  duty :  all  which  we  teach  men  to  do 
by  giving  a  natural  and  facile  analysis  of  the  method, 
and  by  making  plain  and  practical  observations  on  the 
parts,  together  with  a  literal  paraphrase  of  the  whole, 
by  which  none  can  imagine  I  should  give  a  borrowed 
lustre  to  the  prayers,  which  they  had  not  of  their  own ; 
for  I  only  prove  they  had  it  before,  and  I  find  all  in 
them,  that  I  observe  from  them,  which  I  hope  will  be 
so  plain,  that  all  men  will  see  the  inference,  and  be  able 
in  their  own  devotions  to  find  out  much  more.  Now,  in 
this  essay  I  shall  hope  to  serve  three  sorts  of  persons. 

1.  The  ignorant,  who  may  be  instructed  hereby  to 
"  pray  with  understanding."  Not  that  we  suppose  these 
offices  so  obscure  as  to  need  a  comment ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  plainly  expressed,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
invent  words  more  universally  understood ;  but  many 
that  understand  the  sense  of  the  words  have  not  art 
enough  to  discern  the  order,  method,  and  connection 
of  the  prayers,  nor  skill  to  find  out  the  arguments  that 
press  every  request,  or  the  places  of  Scripture  which 
furnish  these  devotions  with   significant   phrases,  nor 
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judgment  to  describe  what  disposition  of  soul  doth  suit 
the  several  parts  of  them.  And  if  we  consider  that 
the  greatest  number  are  such,  we  shall  think  it  season- 
able to  help  them  with  a  plain  and  easy  explication. 
Besides,  there  are  many  (in  other  things)  knowing  per- 
sons, who,  rather  for  want  of  consideration  than  judg- 
ment, never  took  notice  of  the  natural  dependences  of 
these  prayers,  nor  the  true  and  full  import  of  the 
expressions,  nor  of  the  graces  to  be  exercised  in  the 
several  parts,  because  they  only  attended  the  words,  but 
took  no  care  to  expatiate  into  holy  meditations ;  and  if 
the  former  need  a  master,  these  want  a  monitor,  lest 
they  offend  in  a  worse  kind*,  for  negligence  is  worse 
than  simple  ignorance.  But  I  hope,  though  all  that  is 
here  be  obvious,  yet  something  will  be  found  which 
either  was  not  known  or  not  observed  before,  and  those 
things  also  such  as  may  elevate  the  affections,  and  make 
the  prayers  more  pleasing  and  more  profitable. 

2.  The  devout  servants  of  God,  and  obedient  sons  of 
the  Church,  whose  care  it  is  to  pray  daily  in  the  public, 
and  whose  desire  and  endeavour  is  to  do  it  well.  Might 
I  be  a  Nethinim,  to  hew  wood  and  prepare  fuel  for  the 
altars  of  their  hearts,  I  should  rejoice ;  and  it  hath  been 
my  care  to  suggest  not  always  the  most  critical,  but  the 
most  practical  sense,  which  most  directly  tended  to 
help  devotion,  for  these  men's  sake,  who,  no  doubt, 
have  in  their  own  hearts  made  many  of  these  observ- 
ations before ;  and  I  hope  they  will  like  them  no  worse, 
for  I  shall  like  them  better,  in  hopes  the  same  Spirit 

•  "  Non  tibi  deputatur  ad  culpara  quod  invitus  ignoras ;  sed  quod  neg- 
ligis  quaerere  quod  ignoras. "  Aug.  de  lib.  Arbitr.  1.  3.  c.  19. 
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directed  me  and  them.  But  I  hope  that  what  I  have 
done  will,  besides  its  present  assistance,  suggest  a  wiy 
to  all  devout  souls  for  making  pathetical  and  piora 
enlargements,  more  and  better  than  are  to  be  found 
here,  that  so  our  daily  offices  may  be  full  of  life  and 
pleasure,  and  every  day  court  us  with  new  delights; 
and  I  must  affirm,  I  have  rather  opened  the  top  than 
searched  the  bottom  of  this  rich  mine ;  but  sure  I  am, 
we  had  need  to  quicken  our  devotion  all  we  can,  not 
only  for  our  own  good,  but  that  our  flames  might  thaw 
the  hearts  and  lighten  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation, which  scarce  ever  mind  either  words  or 
sense,  but  are  either  sleepy  or  tired,  to  the  dishonour  of 
God,  the  discomfort  of  the  minister  *,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  own  souls.  How  happy  should  we  be,  if,  by  my 
endeavours  and  your  examples,  we  awaken  such  into  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  that  these  excellent  prayers  might 
every  where  be  said  with  an  excellent  spirit,  for  the 
benefit  of  particulars,  and  the  good  of  the  whole 
Church. 

3.  The  mistaken  Dissenters;  who  hereby  may  be 
convinced,  and  perhaps  persuaded b,  that  we  can  pray  by 
this  form  with  as  much  zeal  and  more  knowledge, 
with  as  much  spirit  and  more  truth,  than  by  any 
other  kind  of  prayer.  And  then  it  must  appear,  that 
this  venerable  liturgy  hath  been  falsly  represented  by 
such,  who  would  not  have  it  seen  truly,  lest  it  should 

a  "  Pauci  mecum  sunt  in  oratione,  et  hi  ipsi  vertiginosi,  hiantes,  assidue 
se  convertentes  et  observantes,  quando  Psalmorum  cantor  versus  finiet ; 
quando  ab  Ecclesia,  velut  a  carcere,  ab  orationis  necessitate  liberabuntur." 
Basil.  Cone.  1.  de  Serv. 

b  "  Facilius  vinci  possunt  quam  persuaderi."    Huron. 
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be  loved  redly/  But  if  they  are  so  much  their  own 
masters,  as  that  they  dare  to  read  the  prayers  seriously, 
and  view  this  little  book  with  as  much  charity  as  it  was 
written  with,  I  shall  hope  either  for  their  company  at 
prayers,  or  at  least  to  escape  their  censures  for  going 
thither.  For,  unless  they  be  foolishly  obstinate,  they 
must  either  love  them,  or  cannot  hate  them.  If  they 
would  love  them,  and  pray  with  us,  we  shall  be  friends ; 
and  if  only  the  second,  we  shall  be  quiet,  and  even  that 
is  desirable.  That  these  are  the  designs  which  began 
and  encouraged  this  undertaking,  the  author's  own  con- 
science doth  testify ;  and  he  hopes  even  those  who  ap- 
prove not  the  means,  must  confess  the  end  of  this  work 
is  good.  And  if  it  be  successful  in  any  of  these  kinds, 
he  will  not  repent  his  pains.  If  in  none,  he  is  &ot  the 
first  that  hath  failed  of  accomplishing  good  intentions. 
However,  he  will  have  satisfaction  in  the  peace  of  a 
€€  good  conscience b,"  and  may  say  with  that  noble 
Soman6,  "  If  the  success  answers  his  sincerity,  it  must 
be  a  cause  of  universal  joy ;  if  not,  he  can  rejoice  in  his 
cordial  intentions  to  do  good."  For  the  censures  of 
furious  zealots,  or  the  scoffing  of  profane  Ishmaels,  he 
doth  not  value  them,  being  only  unwilling  to  offend 
authority,  or  true  piety.  Wherefore  he  doth  humbly 
submit  these  pages  to  the  judicious  correction  of  the 
reverend  fathers  of  the  Church,  desiring  nothing  may 

a  "  Credunt  de  nobis  quae  non  probantur,  nolunt  inquiri  ne  probentur, 
non  esse.*'     Tert. 

"  Ante  nos  incipiunt  homines  odisse  quam  nosse,  ne  cognitos  aut  imitari 
possint  aut  damnari  non  possint."     Cypr.  de  Idol.  Van, 

b  2  Cor.  i.  12. 

c  "  Si  sequuta  fuerit  quae  debuit  fortuna,  nos  omnes  gaudebimus ;  sin 
minus,  ego  tamen  gaudebo."    Brutus  ap.  Ciceronem. 

v  6 
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be  said  which  dissents  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
now  established ;  for  if  it  do,  it  is  without  the  author's 
knowledge  and  against  his  judgment.     And  now  'tis 
time  to  conclude  this  preface  with  a  twofold  request    • 
.    First,  to  my  brethren  of  the  clergy,  that  they  will 
read  these  prayers  so  frequently,  that  such  as  have  lei- 
sure may  never  want  opportunity  thus  to  serve  God; 
and  so  fervently,  that  those  who  do  attend  them  may 
be  brought  into  an  high  esteem  of  them.     It  was  a  great 
end  of  God's  instituting  the  priest's  office,  and  a  prin- 
cipal motive  to  our  pious  ancestors  in  their  liberal  pro- 
visions for  ita,   that  there  might  be  an  order  of  men 
on  purpose  to  pray  daily  for  all  mankind,  especially  for 
such  as  could  not  daily  attend  divine  service :  so  that 
if  we  neglect  this  daily  sacrifice,  we  neither  answer  the 
designs  of  God,  nor  of  our  benefactors.    And  as  we  are 
not  excused  by,  so  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  at, 
the  people's  slowness  in  coming  to  daily  prayers;  for 
their  presence  is  indeed  a  comfort  to  us  and  an  advan- 
tage to  themselves,  but  their  absence  doth  not  hinder 
the  success,  nor  should  it  obstruct  the  performance,  of 
our  prayers.     The  promise  of  Jesus  is  made  to  two  or 
three ;  and  since  our  petitions  are  directed  to  God,  we 
need  not  regard  who  is  absent,  so  long  as  he  is  present 
to  whom  we  speak ;  for  he  accepts  our  requests,  not  by 
the  number,  but  the  sincerity  of  those  that  make  them. 
Let  our  congregation,  therefore,  be  great  or  small,  it  is 
our  duty  to  read  these  prayers  daily ;  and  every  day  to 
do  it  with  such  fervency  and  reverence,  as  may  declare 

a  Canones  R.  Edgar  I.  et  XLV.,  ad  Spelman.   ConciL  An.  Chr.  967. 
et  alibi  saepissime. 
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that  our  affections  keep  pace  with  our  words,  while  we 
are  presenting  so  excellent  requests  to  so  infinite  a 
Majesty,  upon  so  weighty  occasions ;  and  also  we  must 
recite  them  with  such  gravity  and  deliberation,  as  may 
afford  sufficient  time  both  for  ourselves  and  our  people 
to  consider  every  petition,  and  press  it  with  devout 
affections,  and  a  holy  importunity,  which  is  the  life  of 
prayer*:  and  if  any  use  these  comprehensive  forms 
without  such  pious  enlargements,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
matter  in  the  offices  (as  I  have  demonstrated),  but  for 
wanrof  devotion  and  zeal  in  their  own  hearts.  It  is 
only  such  as  have  no  true  sense  of  piety  who  say  the 
liturgy  without  affection;  and  I  am  very  confident 
the  rude  and  hasty  repeating  thereof  hath  contributed 
more  to  the  making  common  prayer  odious  and  con- 
temptible, than  the  arguments  or  the  aspersions  of  its 
most  malicious  enemies ;  whereas  if  we  ourselves  would 
show  that  we  are  sincerely  affected  and  concerned  while 
we  pray  by  it,  we  may  expect  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
God,  and  of  high  esteem  amongst  all  people  ;N  so  that  I 
wish  it  may  not  be  said  of  any  of  us,  as  once  of  Eli's 
sons,  €S  Their  sin  was  very  great,  for  they  made  men 
abhor  the  offering  of  the  Lord."  1  Sam.  xi.  17. 

Secondly,  I  shall  make  it  my  earnest  request  to  all 
the  people  of  this  church,  not  to  judge  of  these  prayers 
by  the  character  that  ignorance  and  atheism,  prejudice 
and  evil  interests  fasten  on  them ;  but  to  consider  them 
very  well ;  and  then  they  will  find  the  liturgy  to  be 

a  "  Cum  oratis  Deum,  hoc  versetur  in  corde,  quod  profertur  in  ore." 
August.  "  Jungamus  verbis  sensum  sensui  affectum."  D.  Bern,  in  Cantic, 
senn.  13. 
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plainer  and  more  methodical  in  itself,  more  comprehen- 
sive and  more  suitable  to  a  public  congregation,  than 
the  best  extempore  effusion,  which  makes  more  noise 
and  show,  but  is  emptier,  and  of  far  less  weight  in  the 
esteem  of  God  and  all  judicious  men.  Let  none,  there- 
fore, think  it  a  needless  and  unprofitable  waste  of  time  to 
go  to  the  house  of  God  only  to  hear  common  prayer ; 
for  prayer  is  the  proper  duty  of  that  place,  which  is 
called  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  it  is  a  duty  that  is  of 
all  others  the  highest  and  hardest,  and  yet  the  most 
profitable,  if  it  be  devoutly  and  well  performed.  So 
that  I  cannot  but  pity  and  lament  the  stupidity  of 
those  who  either  sleep  or  sit  by  heedless  and  uncon- 
cerned, while  so  great  and  so  advantageous  a  scene  of 
duty  lies  before  them.  And  I  must,  for  their  own  sakes, 
beseech  all  that  are  present  at  these  devotions,  first,  to 
compose  their  bodies  into  those  most  reverent  postures 
which  the  Church  hath  suited  to  every  part  of  duty, 
kneeling  at  the  confession,  absolution,  and  prayers; 
standing  at  the  Gloria  Patri,  hymns,  and  creeds,  and 
bowing  at  the  holy  name  of  Jesus ;  for  a  general  uni- 
formity in  these  things  doth  declare  that  there  is  in  us 
a  due  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  a  great  obedience  to 
our  governors,  and  a  sweet  harmony  between  our  bodies 
and  souls  in  the  worship  we  pay  to  the  Creator  of  both 
Secondly,  to  make  their  responses  with  a  loud  and 
audible  voice.  The  Romanist  cannot  bear  a  part  in  his 
adored  mass,  because  it  is  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  the 
Separatist  is  excluded  from  all  share  in  this  duty  by 
the  novel  device  of  one  tedious  form  without  variety  or 
intermission;  but  the   Church  of  England  not  only 
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allows  this  primitive  privilege  to  her  sons,  but  com- 
mands it :  and  surely  none  will  forbear  to  answer  out 
of  laziness,  that  consider  the  honour  and  benefit  thereof; 
nor  ought  any  to  be  silent  out  of  modesty  or  shame,  it 
being  no  shame  that  men  should  hear  us  pray  in  the 
house  of  prayer,  for  we  came  on  purpose  to  pray,  and 
the  only  shame  is  to  be  mute  and  silent.  Thirdly,  let 
me  entreat  them  to  ponder  the  Divine  all-sufficiency, 
and  their  own  great  necessities,  before  they  begin ;  and  to 
keep  their  heart  close  to  every  petition  as  they  go  along; 
and  they  will  find  them  all  so  fit  to  be  asked,  and  so 
likely  to  be  obtained ;  so  agreeable  to  their  own  wants, 
and  to  the  necessities  of  all  mankind ;  that  it  will  be 
pleasant  to  ask  them,  and  delightful  to  expect  a  gra- 
cious answer  to  them.  And  if  they  daily  come,  and 
constantly  use  the  common  prayer  in  this  manner, 
they  will  neither  be  tired  with  the  length  nor  wearied 
with  the  frequent  repetition  thereof;  for  it  will  appear 
to  be  the  most  noble  and  comfortable  exercise  that  re- 
ligion doth  afford :  it  will  increase  their  graces,  mul- 
tiply their  blessings,  and  fit  them  for  the  never-ceasing 
service  of  the  heavenly  choir.  May  the  God  of  peace, 
therefore,  reconcile  us  to  these  prayers,  and  to  one 
another,  giving  us  pious  and  zealous  priests,  devout 
and  well-disposed  people,  that  we  may  have  full 
churches,  frequent  prayers,  and  fervent  charity ;  than 
which  nothing  will  more  conduce  to  the  public  happi- 
ness of  this  nation,  and  the  salvation  of  all  our  souls. 
The  good  Lord  grant  it,  therefore,  for  Jesus'  sake. 
Amen. 
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ON  OUR  MANNER  OF  READING  THE  PSALMS 
OTHER  THAN  THE  REST  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

[RICHARD  HOOKER.] 


SLXXVll.  The  complaints  which  they  make  about 
realms  and  hymns  might  as  well  be  overpast  without 
ny  answer,  as  it  is  without  any  cause  brought  forth. 
Jut  our  desire  is  to  content  them,  if  it  may  be,  and  to 
rield  them  a  just  reason  even  of  the  least  things  wherein 
indeservedly  they  have  but  as  much  as  dreamed  or 
suspected  that  we  do  amiss.  They  seem  sometimes  so 
to  speak,  as  if  it  greatly  offended  them,  that  such 
aymns  and  psalms  as  are  Scripture  should  in  common 
prayer  be  otherwise  used  than  the  rest  of  the  Scripture 
is  wont a :  sometime  displeased  they  are  at  the  artificial 
music  which  we  add  unto  psalms  of  this  kind,  or  of 
my  nature  else;  sometime  the  plainest  and  the  most 
intelligible  rehearsal  of  them  yet  they  savour  not,  be- 
cause it  is  done  by  interlocution,  and  with  a  mutual 
return  of  sentences  from  side  to  side. 

They  are  not  ignorant  what  difference  there  is  be- 

a  T.  C.  lib.  iii.  p.  206.  "  They  have  always  the  same  profit  to  be 
studied  in,  to  be  read,  and  preached  upon,  which  other  Scriptures  have, 
md  this  above  the  rest,  that  they  are  to  be  sung.  But  to  make  daily 
>rayers  of  them  hand  over  head,  or  otherwise  than  the  present  estate 
vherein  we  be  doth  agree  with  the  matter  contained  in  them,  is  an 
ibusing  of  them." 
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tween   other  parts  of  Scripture   and  Psalms.     The 
choice   and  flower  of   all  things  profitable  in  other 
books  %  the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  contain,  and 
more  movingly  also  express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical 
form  wherewith  they  are  written.     The  ancient,  when 
they  speak  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  use  to  fall  into  large 
discourses,  showing  how  this  part  above  the  rest  doth 
of  purpose  set  forth  and  celebrate  all  the  considerations 
and  operations  which  belong  to  God:  it  magnifieth  the 
holy  meditations  and  actions  of  divine  men ;  it  is  of 
things  heavenly  an  universal  declaration,  working  in 
them  whose  hearts  God  inspireth  with  the  due  consider- 
ation thereof,  an  habit  or  disposition  of  mind  whereby 
they  are  made  fit  vessels  both  for  receipt  and  for  de- 
livery of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfection.  What  is  there 
necessary  for  man  to  know  which  the  Psalms  are  not 
able  to  teach?     They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  and 
familiar   introduction,  a  mighty   augmentation  of  all 
virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are  entered  before,  a 
strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  among  others. 
Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice,  grave  modera- 
tion, exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied 
patience,  the  mysteries  of  God,  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
the  terrors  of  wrath,  the  comforts  of  grace,  the  works 
of  Providence  over  this  world,  and  the  promised  joys 
of  that   world  which  is  to  come,  all  good  necessarily 
to  be  either  known  or  done  or  had,  this  one  celestial 
fountain  yieldeth.     Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease 
incident  into  the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness 

a  'H  ircpicMTiic^  twv  iraviipcw  vfxvo\oylou  Dionys.  Hierar.  Eccles.  cap. 
iii.  §  4,  5. 
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named;  for  which  there  is  not  in  this  treasure-house  a 
present  comfortable  remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be 
found.     Hereof  it  is  that  we  covet  to  make  the  Psalms 
especially  familiar  unto  all.     This  is  the  very  cause 
why  we  iterate  the  Psalms  oftener  than  any  other  part 
of  Scripture  besides ;  the  cause  wherefore  we  inure  the 
people  together  with  their  minister,  and  not  the  minis- 
ter alone  to  read  them  as  other  parts  of  Scripture  he 
doth. 

XXXVIII.  Touching  musical  harmony,  whether  by 
instrument  or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high  and  low 
in  sounds  a  due  proportionable  disposition ;  such  not- 
withstanding is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects 
it  hath  in  that  very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine, 
that  some  have  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that 
the  soul  itself  by  nature  is  or  hath  in  it  harmony. 
A  thing  which  delighteth  all  ages  and  beseemeth  all 
states;  a  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy;  as 
decent  being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and 
solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  most  sequester 
themselves  from  action.  The  reason  hereof  is  an  ad- 
mirable facility  which  music  hath  to  express  and  reprer 
sent  to  the  mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other  sensible 
mean,  the  very  standing,  rising,  and  falling,  the  very 
steps  and  inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties 
of  all  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject ;  yea,  so 
to  imitate  them,  that  whether  it  resemble  unto  us  the 
same  state  wherein  our  minds  already  are,  or  a  clean 
contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  the  one  con- 
firmed, than  changed  and  led  away  by  the  other.  In 
harmony  the  very  image  and  character  even  of  virtue 
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and  vice  is  perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with  their  IF 
resemblances,  and  brought  by  having  them  often  iterated  I"1 
into  a  love  of  the  things  themselves.  For  which  cause  J'1 
there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent  tha 
some  kinds  of  harmony ;  than  some,  nothing  mow  I"1 
strong  and  potent  unto  good.  And  that  there  is  suck 
a  difference  of  one  kind  from  another  we  need  no 
proof  but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are  at 
the  hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and 
heaviness;  of  some,  more  mollified  and  softened  in  mind; 
one  kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another  to  move 
and  stir  our  affections ;  there  is  that  draweth  to  a  mar- 
vellous grave  and  sober  mediocrity ;  there  is  also  that 
carrieth  as  it  were  into  ecstasies,  filling  the  mind  with 
an  heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  time  in  a  manner  severing 
it  from  the  body.  So  that,  although  we  lay  altogether 
aside  the  consideration  of  ditty  or  matter,  the  very 
harmony  of  sounds,  being  framed  in  due  sort  and  car- 
ried from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  souls, 
is  by  a  native  puissance  and  efficacy  greatly  available  to 
bring  to  a  perfect  temper  whatsoever  is  there  troubled, 
apt  as  well  to  quicken  the  spirits  as  to  allay  that  which 
is  too  eager,  sovereign  against  melancholy  and  despair, 
forcible  to  draw  forth  tears  of  devotion  if  the  mind 
be  such  as  can  yield  them,  able  both  to  move  and  to 
moderate  all  affections. 

The  prophet  David  having,  therefore,  singular 
knowledge  not  in  poetry  alone  but  in  music  also, 
judged  them  both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for  the 
house  of  God,  left  behind  him  to  that  purpose  a  num- 
ber  of  divinely-indited   poems,  and   was   farther  the 
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author  of  adding  unto  poetry  melody  in  public  prayer, 
melody  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  for  the  raising  up 
of  men's  hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their  affections 
"towards  God.     In  which  considerations  the  Church  of 
Christ  doth  likewise  at  this  present  day  retain  it  as  an 
ornament  to  God's  service,  and  an  help  to  our  own 
devotion.      They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law 
ceremonial  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation  of  in- 
strumental music,   approving  nevertheless  the  use  of 
vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  show  some  reason  where- 
fore the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal  ceremony  and 
not  the  other. 

In  church  music,  curiosity  and  ostentation  of  art, 
wanton  or  light  or  unsuitable  harmony,  such  as  only 
pleaseth  the  ear,  and  doth  not  naturally  serve  to  the 
very  kind  and  degree  of  those  impressions  which  the 
matter  that  goeth  with  it  leaveth  or  is  apt  to  leave 
in  men's  minds,  doth  rather  blemish  and  disgrace  that 
we  do,  than  add  either  beauty  or  furtherance  unto  it. 
On  the  other  side,  these  faults  prevented,  the  force  and 
equity  of  the  thing  itself,  when  it  drowneth  not  utterly, 
but  fitly  suiteth  with  matter  altogether  sounding  to  the 
praise  of  God,  is,  in  truth,  most  admirable,  and  doth 
much  edify,  if  not  the  understanding,  because  it  teacheth 
not,  yet  surely  the  affection,  because  therein  it  worketh 
much.  They  must  have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough, 
from  whom  the  melody  of  psalms  doth  not  sometime 
draw  .that  wherein  a  mind  religiously  affected  de- 
lighteth.  Be  it  as  Babanus  Maurus  observeth,  that 
at  the  first  the  Church  in  this  exercise  was  more  simple 
and  plain  than  we  are,   that   their  singing  was  little 
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more  than  only  a  melodious  kind  of  pronunciation; 
that  the  custom  which  we  now  use  was  not  instituted 
so  much  for  their  cause  which  *are  spiritual,  as  to  the  li 
end  that  into  grosser  and  heavier  minds,  whom  bare  li 
words  do  not  easily  move,  the  sweetness  of  melody  |) 
might  make  some  entrance  for  good  things.  St  Basil 
himself,  acknowledging  as  much,  did  not  think  that 
from  such  inventions  the  least  jot  of  estimation  and 
credit  thereby  should  be  derogated*:  •" For,"  saith  he, 
"whereas  the  Holy  Spirit  saw  that  mankind  is  unto 
virtue  hardly  drawn,  and  that  righteousness  is  the  less 
accounted  of  by  reason  of  the  proneness  of  our  affec- 
tions to  that  which  delighteth ;  it  pleased  the  wisdom 
of  the  same  Spirit  to  borrow  from  melody  that  plea- 
sure, which,  mingled  with  heavenly  mysteries,  causeth 
the  smoothness  and  softness  of  that  which  toucheth 
the  ear,  to  convey,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  the  treasure 
of  good  things  into  man's  mind.  To  this  purpose  were 
those  harmonious  tunes  of  psalms  devised  for  us,  that 
they  which  are  either  in  years  but  young,  or  touching 
perfection  of  virtue  as  not  yet  grown  to  ripeness,  might, 
when  they  think  they  sing,  learn.  Oh  the  wise  conceit 
of  that  heavenly  Teacher,  which  hath,  by  his  skill, 
found  out  a  way,  that,  doing  those  things  wherein  we 
delight,  we  may  also  learn  that  whereby  we  profit !" 

a  'EircfS))  yhp  tlS*  rb  Tlvevpa  rb"  Ay  iov  Zvffdywyov  vpibs  bperfyp  rb  yiwos 
r&v  fa/QpdyirwVy  kolL  Zia  rb  irpbs  rfiov^v  Imtyex^s  rod  dpOov  fiutv  Karajx€\ovyras 
■rjfias,  ri  icoiti ;  rb  4k  rrjs  fif\<p$la$  rcpwvbv  ro?s  HAynaartv  4yKar4/u^€wt  tra 
r$  irpo<n)v*l  Kcd  \cLcp  rrjs  cucorjs  rb  4k  rwv  \6ycov  axpeXifiov  \anBav6vrms 
virofct&fjLcBa.  —  Ai&  rovro,  t&  4vapfx6via  ravra  fi4\rj  rS>v  ijtaXfj&v  ^/a>  4*t- 
vw6rircut  %va  ol  iraZScs  tV  tjKikIop  fj  Kcd  %\o)s  ol  vcapol  rb  1jBos  t£  per 
SoKccy  ncXcptiwffi  rfj  5£  &Ai}0cf$  r&s  ijwx&s  4icntuZfv<avrai. — &  rrjs  ffwpqs 
fwtvoias  rod  HiUcutkAXov  Spov  tc  fticiv  rjfias  ko)  t&  \iMTiT(\rj  parOdruy 
/x^xavw^fVov.     Basil,  in  Psal. 
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XXXIX.  And  if  the  prophet  David  did  think  that 
the  very  meeting  of  men  together,  and  their  accom- 
panying one  another  to  the  house  of  God,  should  make 
the  bond  of  their  love  insoluble,  and  tie  them  in  a 
league  of  inviolable  amity  (PsaL  lv.  14.),  how  much 
more  may  we  judge  it  reasonable  to  hope,  that  the  like 
effects  may  grow  in  each  of  the  people  towards  other, 
in  them  all  towards  their  pastor,  and  in  their  pastor  to- 
wards every  of  them,  between  whom  there  daily  and 
interchangeably  pass,  in  the  hearing  of  God  himself, 
and  in  the  presence  of  his  holy  angels,  so  many  hea- 
venly acclamations,  exultations,  provocations,  petitions, 
songs  of  comfort,  psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving : 
in  all  which  particulars,  as  when   the   pastor  maketli 
their  suits,  and  they  with  one  voice  testify  a  general 
assent  thereunto ;   or  when  he  joyfully  beginneth,  and 
they  with  like  alacrity  follow a,  dividing  between  them 
the  sentences  wherewith  they  strive  which  shall  most 
show  his  own  and  stir  up  others'  zeal,  to  the  glory  of  that 
God  whose  name  they  magnify  ;  or  when  he  proposeth 
unto  God  their  necessities,  and  they  their  own  requests 
for  relief  in  every  of  them ;    or  when  he  lifteth  up  his 
voice  like  a  trumpet  to  proclaim  unto  them  the  laws  of 
God,  they  adjoining,  though  not  as  Israel  did  by  way 
of  generality,  a  cheerful  promise,  "  All  that  the  Lord 


*  T.  C.  i  203.  "  For  the  singing  of  psalms  by  course,  and  side  after 
side,  although  it  be  very  ancient,  yet  it  is  not  commendable,  and  so  much 
the  more  to  be  suspected,  for  that  the  devil  hath  gone  about  to  get  it  so 
great  authority,  partly  by  deriving  it  from  Ignatius's  time,  and  partly  in 
making  the  world  believe  that  this  came  from  heaven,  and  that  the  angels 
were  heard  to  sing  after  this  sort ;  which,  as  it  is  a  mere  fable,  so  is  it 
confuted  by  historiographers,  whereof  some  ascribe  the  beginning  of  this 
to  Damasus,  some  other  unto  Flavianus  and  Diodorus." 

VOL.  I.  X 
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hath  commanded  we  will  do*,"  yet  that  which  God 
doth  no  less  approve,  that  which  savoureth  more  of 
meekness,  that  which  testifieth  rather  a  feeling  know- 
ledge of  our  common  imbecility,  unto  the  several 
branches  thereof,  several  lowly  and  humble  requests 
for  grace  at  the  merciful  hands  of  God  to  perform  the 
thing  which  is  commanded ;  or  when  they  wish  reci- 
procaily  each  others  ghostly  happiness ;  or  when  he,  by 
exhortation,  raiseth  them  up,  and  they,  by  protestation 
of  their  readiness,  declare  he  speaketh  not  in  vain  unto  | 
them :  these  interlocutory  forms  of  speech,  what  are 
they  else,  but  most  effectual  partly  testifications  and 
partly  inflammations  of  all  piety  ? 

When  and  how  this  custom  of  singing  by  course 
came  up  in  the  Church,  it  is  not  certainly  known.  So* 
crates  maketh  Ignatius  the  bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria 
the  first  beginner  thereof,  even  under  the  Apostles 
themselves.b  But  against  Socrates  they  set  the  au- 
thority of  Theodoret,  who  draweth  the  original  of  it 
from  Antioch  as  Socrates  doth ;  howbeit,  ascribing  the 
invention  to  others,  Flavian  and  Diodore,  men  which 
constantly  stood  in  defence  of  the  apostolic  faith  against 
the  bishop  of  that  church,  Leontius,  a  favourer  of  the 
Arians.c  Against  both  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  Pla- 
tinad  is  brought  as  a  witness,  to  testify  that  Damasus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  began  it  in  his  time.  Of  the  Latin 
Church  it  may  be  true  which  Platina  saith ;  and  there- 
fore the  eldest  of  that  church  which  maketh  any  men- 

a  Exod.  xix.  8.  ;  xxiv.  3.     Deut.  v.  27. ;  xxvi.  17.     Josh.  xxiv.  16. 
5  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  c  Theod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  24. 

d  Plat,  in  Vita  Damasi. 
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lion  thereof  is  St  Ambrose  %  bishop  of  Milan,  at  the 
same  time  when  Damasus  was  of  Rome,  Amongst  the 
Grecians b,  St.  Basil  haying  brought  it  into  his  church 
before  they  of  Neocaesarea  used  it,  Sabellius  the  here- 
tic and  Marcellus  took  occasion  thereat  to  incense  the 
churches  against  him,  as  being  an  author  of  new  devices 
in  the  service  of  God.  Whereupon,  to  avoid  the 
opinion  of  novelty  and  singularity,  he  allegeth  for  that 
which  himself  did  the  example  of  the  churches  of 
Egypt,  Libya,  Thebes,  Palestina,  the  Arabians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Syrians,  Mesopotamians,  and  in  a  manner  all 
that  reverenced  the  custom  of  singing  psalms  together. 
If  the  Syrians  had  it  then  before  Basil,  Antioch,  the 
mother  church  of  those  parts,  must  needs  have  used  it 
before  Basil,  and  consequently  before  Damasus.  The 
question  is,  then,  how  long  before,  and  whether  so  long 
that  Ignatius,  or  as  ancient  as  Ignatius,  may  be  pro- 
bably thought  the  first  inventors.  Ignatius,  in  Trajan's 
days,  suffered  martyrdom;  and  of  the  churches  in 
Pontus  and  Bithynia  to  Trajan  the  emperor,  his  own 
vicegerent  there  affirmeth,  that  the  only  crime  he  knew 
of  them  was,  they  used  to  meet  together  at  a  certain 
day,  and  to  praise  Christ  with  hymns  as  a  God,  secum 
invicem,  crone  to  another  amongst  themselves c;"  which, 
for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  might  be  the 
selfsame  form  which  Philo  Judaeus  expresseth,  declar- 

*  "Bene  rnari  plerumque  comparator  ecclesia,  quae  primo  ingredientis 
populi  agmine  totis  vestibulis  undas  vomit;  deinde  in  oratione  totim 
plebis  tanquam  undis  refluentibus  stiidet ;  turn  responsoriis  psalmorum, 
eantu  virorum,  mulierum,  yirginum,  parvulorum,  consonus  undarum 
Jragor  resultat"    Hexam.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

6  Basil.  Epist  63. 

c  Plin.  Secund.  Epist  lib.  z. 
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ing  how  the  Essenes  were  accustomed,  with  hymns  and 
psalms,  to  honour  God,  sometime  all  exalting  their 
voices  together  in  one,  and  sometime  one  part  answer*- 
ing  another,  wherein,  as  he  thought,  they  swerved  not 
much  from  the  pattern  of  Moses  and  Miriam/ 

Whether  Ignatius  did  at  any  time  hear  the  angds 
praising  God  after  that  sort  or  no,  what  matter  is  it? 
If  Ignatius  did  not,  yet  one  which  must  be  with  us  of 
greater  authority  did.  €(  I  saw  the  Lord,"  saith  the 
Prophet  Esay,  "on  an  high  throne ;  the  seraphim 
stood  upon  it:  one  cried  to  another, f saying,  Holy, holy, 
holy  Lord  God  of  Hosts :  the  whole  world  is  fall  of 
his  glory. "b 

.  But  whosoever  were  the  author,  whatsoever  the  time, 
?whencesoever  the  example  of  beginning  this  custom  in 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  sith  we  axe  wont  to  suspect 
things  only  before  trial,  and  afterwards  either  to  ap- 
prove them  as  good,  or  if  we  find  them  evil,  accordingly 
to  judge  of  them,  their  counsel  must  needs  seem  very 
unseasonable,  who  advise  men  now  to  suspect  that 
wherewith  the  world  hath  had,  by  their  own  account, 
twelve  hundred  years'  acquaintance  and  upwards, 
enough  to  take  away  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Men 
know  by  this  time,  if  ever  they  will  know,  whether 
it  be  good  or  evil  which  hath  been  so  long  retained. 

As  for  the  devil,  which  way  it  should  greatly  be- 
nefit him  to  have  this  manner  of  singing  psalms  ac- 
counted an  invention  of  Ignatius,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
angels  of  heaven,  we  do  not  well  understand.  But  we 
very  well  see  in  them  who  thus  plead  a  wonderfiJ 

a  Exod.  xv.  1—21.  b  Isa.  yi.  1—3. 
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celerity  of  discourse;  for,  perceiving  at  the  first  but 
only  some  cause  of  suspicion  and  fear  lest  it  should  be 
evil,  they  are  presently,  in  one  and  the  selfsame  breath, 
absolved  that  "  what  beginning  soever  it  had,  there  is 
no  possibility  it  should  be  good."*     The  potent  argu- 
ments which  did  thus  suddenly  break  in  upon  them 
and  overcome  them,  are,  first,  that  it  is  not  unlawful  for 
the  people  all  jointly  to  praise  God  in  singing  of  psalms ; 
secondly,  that  they  are  not  anywhere  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  God  to  sing  every  verse  of  the  whole  psalm 
both  with  heart  and  voice  quite  and  clean  throughout ; 
thirdly,  that  it  cannot  be  understood  what  is   sung 
after  our  manner.     Of  which  three,  forasmuch  as  law- 
fblness  to  sing  one  way  proveth  not  another  way  incon- 
venient, the  former  two  are  true  allegations,  but  they 
lack  strength  to  accomplish  their  desire;  the  third  so 
strong,  that  it  might  persuade,  if  the  truth  thereof  were 
sot  doubtful. 

And  shall  this  enforce  us  to  banish  a  thing  which 

r 

* 

a  T.  C.  lib.  i.  p.  203.  "  From  whencesoever  it  came,  it  cannot  be 
good,  considering  that  when  it  is  granted  that  all  the  people  may  praise 
jOod  (as  it  is  in  singing  of  psalms),  then  this  ought  not  to  be  restrained 
unto  a  few ;  and  where  it  is  lawful  both  with  heart  and  voice  to  sing  the 
fcrhole  psalm,  there  it  is  not  meet  that  they  should  sing  but  the  one  half 
with  their  heart  and  voice,  and  the  other  with  their  heart  only.  For 
Where  they  may  both  with  heart  and  voice  sing,  there  the  heart  is  not 
enough.  Therefore,  besides  the  incommodity  which  cometh  this  way,  in 
that  being  tossed  after  this  sort,  men  cannot  understand  what  is  sung, 
those  other  two  inconveniences  come  of  this  form  of  singing,  and  there- 
fore it  is  banished  in  all  reformed  churches." "How  you  forget 

yourself!  Before  you  found  fault  with  the  book  because  the  people  re- 
jpeqted  their  prayers  after  the  minister,  and  that  because  *  the  minister  is 
the  only  mouth  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord  ; '  now,  as  though  you  were 
not  the  same  man,  but  played  some  other  part,  you  find  fault  with  the 
order  of  service  because  they  be  not  their  own  mouths  to  the  Lord :  then 
ko  pray  with  heart  was  sufficient ;  now  it  is  not  enough.  Whence  this 
contrariety  should  spring  I  cannot  imagine,  except  I  should  ascribe  it  to 
a  froward  and  preposterous  desire  that  you  have  to  deface  this  church." 

*x  3 
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all  Christian  churches  in  the  world  have  received;  a 
thing  which  bo  many  ages  have  held  i  a  thing  which 
the  most  approved  councils  and  laws  have  so  oftentimes' 
ratified ;  a  thing  which  was  never  found  to  have  any 
inconvenience  in  it ;  a  thing  which  always  heretofore 
the  best  men  and  wisest  governors  of  God's  people  did 
think  they  could  never  commend   enough;   a  thing 
which,  as  Basil  was  persuaded,  did  both  strengthen  the 
meditation  of  those  holy  words  which  were  uttered  in 
that  sort,  and  serve  also  to  make  attentive,  and  to  raise 
up  the  hearts  of  men ;  a  thing  whereunto  God's  people 
of  old  did  resort,  with  hope  and  thirst  that  thereby 
especially  their  souls  might  be  edified ;  a  thing  which 
filleth  the  mind  with  comfort  and  heavenly  delight, 
stirreth  up  flagrant  desires  and  affections  correspondent 
unto  that  which  the  words  contain,  allayeth  all  kind  of 
base   and   earthly  cogitations,   banisheth  and   driveth 
away  those  evil  secret  suggestions  which  our  invisible 
enemy  is  always  apt  to  minister,  watereth  the  heart  to 
the  end  it  may  fructify,  maketh  the  virtuous  in  trouble 
full  of  magnanimity  and  courage,  serveth  as  a  most  ap- 
proved remedy  against  all  doleful  and  heavy  accidents 
which  befall  men  in  this  present  life ;  to  conclude,  so 
fitly  accordeth  with   the  Apostle's   own    exhortation, 
"  Speak  to  yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  making  melody  and  singing  to  the  Lord  in  your 
hearts ft,"  that  surely  there  is  more  cause  to  fear  lest  the 
want  thereof  be  a  maim,  than  the  use  a  blemish  to  the 
service  of  God  ? 

It  is  not  our  meaning,  that  what  we  attribute  unto 

*  Eph.  t.  19, 
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the  Psalms  should  be  thought  to  depend  altogether  on 
that  only  form  of  singing  or  reading  them  by  course,  as 
with  us  the  manner  is ;  but  the  end  of  our  speech  is  to 
show  that  because  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  with 
whom  the  selfsame  custom  was  so  many  ages  ago  in 
use,  have  uttered  all  these  things  concerning  the  fruit 
which  the  Church  of  God  did  then  reap,  observing  that 
and  no  other  form,  it  may  be  justly  avouched  that  we 
ourselves  retaining  it,  and  besides  it  also  the  other 
more  newly  and  not  unfruitfully  devised,  do  neither 
want  that  good  which  the  latter  invention  can  afford, 
nor  lose  any  thing  of  that  for  which  the  ancients  so 
.oft  and  so  highly  commend  the  former.  Let  novelty, 
therefore,  in  this,  give  over  endless  contradictions,  and 
let  ancient  custom  prevail. 


x  4 
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[ISAAC  BARROW,  D.D.] 


It  is  a  peculiar  excellency  of  our  religion,  that  it  doth 
not  much  employ  men's  care,  pains,  and  time  about 
matters  of  ceremonial  observance,  but  doth  chiefly  (and 
in  a  manner  wholly)  exercise  them  in  works  of  sub- 
stantial duty,  agreeable  to  reason,  perfective  of  man's 
nature,  productive  of  true  glory  to  God,  and  solid  bene- 
fit to  men.  Its  design  is  not  to  amuse  our  fancies  with 
empty  shows,  nor  to  take  up  our  endeavours  in  fruit- 
less performances,  but  to  render  us  truly  good  and  like 
unto  God ;  first,  in  interior  disposition  of  mind,  then  in 
exterior  practice ;  full  of  hearty  love  and  reverence  to 
God,  of  tender  charity  and  good-will  toward  men ;  of 
moderation  and  purity  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  things ; 
of  all  true  piety  and  virtue ;  whereby  we  may  become 
qualified  for  that  life  of  bliss  which  it  tendereth  and 
promiseth ;  for  conversation  in  that  holy  society  above 
to  which  it  designeth  and  calleth  us.  Yet  because 
fancy  is  naturally  a  medium,  and  an  effectual  instru- 
ment of  action,  and  because  sensible  objects  are  apt 
strongly  to  affect  our  minds,  it  hath  pleased  the  Divine 

x  6 
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wisdom  to  apply  them  in  a  fit  measure,  and  to  sanctify 
them  to  those  good  purposes  by  appointing  some  few 
solemn  and  significant  rites  to  be  observed  by  us,  being 
in  their  own  nature  proper  and  useful,  and  by  God  de- 
signed to  declare  his  mind  and  gracious  intents  to  us ; 
to  consign  and  convey  his  grace  into  our  souls,  to  con- 
firm our  faith  in  him,  to  raise  our  devotion  toward  him, 
to  quicken  our  resolutions  of  obeying  his  will ;  to  en- 
able and  excite  us  to  the  practice  of  those  great  duties 
which  he  requireth  of  us.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
saith  St.  Austin*,  "  hath  subjected  us  to  his  gentle 
yoke  and  light  burden ;  whence,  with  sacraments  most 
few  in  number,  most  easy  for  observance,  most  excel- 
lent in  signification,  he  bound  together  the  society  of 
new  people : "  and,  "  The  mercy  of  God,"  saith  he  again, 
"  would  have  religion  free  by  the  celebration  of  a  most 
few  and  most  clear  sacraments." 

Of  these  there  appear  two  (and  St.  Austin  in  the 
place  cited  could  instance  in  no  more)  of  general  and 
principal  use,  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself;  which, 
because  they  represent  to  us  somewhat  not  subject  to 
sense,  and  have  a  secret  influence  upon  us,  because 
what  is  intended  by  them  is  not  immediately  discernible 
by  what  is  done,  without  some  explication,  (their  signi- 
ficancy  being  not  wholly  grounded  in  the  nature,  but 
depending  upon  arbitrary  institution,  as  that  of  words, 

a  "  Dominus  noster  leni  jugo  suo  nos  subdidit,  et  sarcina?  levi ;  unde 
sacramentis  numero  paucissimis,  observatione  facillimis,  significatione 
praestantissimis  societatem  novi  populi  colligavit :  sicut  est  baptismus 
Trinitatis  nomine  consecratus,  comraunicatio  corporis  et  sanguinis  ipsius; 
et  si  quid  aliud  in  Scripturis  canonicis  commendatur,"  &c.  Ep.  118. 
"  Religionem  paucissimis  et  manifestissimis  celebrationum  sacramentis 
misericordia  Dei  liberam  esse  voluit."     Id.  Ep.  119. 
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which  is  of  kin  to  them,  whence  St.  Austin  calls  a 
sacrament  verbum  visibile,)  have  usually  been  called 
mysteries,  (that  is,  actions  of  a  close  and  occult  import- 
ance, of  deeper  meaning  and  design  than  is  obvious  to 
ordinary  perception,)  and  thence  are  also  called  sacra- 
ments, for  no  other  reason,  I  conceive,  than  because  the 
ancientest  translators  of  the  Bible  into  Latin  did  usu- 
ally render  the  word  nvorrjpLov  by  the  word  sacramen 
turn  ;  whence  every  thing  containing  under  it  somewhat 
of  abstruse  meaning  is  by  ancient  writers  termed  a 
sacrament.  So  Tertullian  calls  all  Christianity  the 
sacrament  of  Christian  religion;  and  Elisha's  axe  he 
calls  the  sacrament  of  wood ;  and  St.  Austin  speaks  of 
the  sacrament  of  bread,  of  fish,  of  numbers,  of  the  rock, 
&c.  In  short,  he  says  of  all  signs,  that  when  they  be- 
long to  divine  things  they  are  called  sacraments*; 
which  shows  to  how  small  purpose  the  disputes  are, 
yea,  on  what  small  grounds  the  decrees  are,  concerning 
the  number,  general  nature,  and  efficacy  of  sacraments; 
for  where  a  name  or  form  of  a  sacrament  is  of  so  large, 
ambiguous,  and  indeterminate  signification,  there  can 
be  nothing  but  confusion  in  the  disputes  about  it. 
But  those  which,  chiefly  at  least,  and  in  way  of  emi- 
nency,  have  obtained  this  name,  are  those  two  instituted 
by  our  Lord,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  which 
I  shall  in  order  discourse ;  and  so  of  each,  as  very 
briefly  to  consider  the  occasion  of  their  institution ;  the 

a  "  Nimis  autem  longum  est  convenienter  disputare  de  varietate  signo- 
rum,  quae,  cum  ad  res  divinas  pertinent,  sacramenta  appellantur."  Aug. 
ep.  5. 

"  In  cunctis  Christi  actionibus  sacramentorum  mysteria  corruscarunt." 
Leo  I.  ep.  4. 
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actions  enjoined  in  them ;  the  nature  of  them,  or  wherein 
their  mystery  doth  consist ;  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  intended ;  and  the  effects  they  produce ;  together 
with  the  dispositions  and  duties  (antecedent,  con- 
comitant, and  consequent)  required  of  us  in  the  use 
and  practioe  of  them. 
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OF  SACRAMENTS  IN  GENERAL. 

[JOHN  HACKET,  D.D.] 


HOW    THB    SACRAMENTS    MINISTER   TO    A   CHRISTIAN'S   COMFORT. A    GE HE- 
RA L   SURVEY     or     SACRAMENTS.  FIVR     REASONS    WHY     GOD    ORDAIMXD 

'     TWO  SACRAMENTS   UNDER   THR   GOSPEL. 


Though  by  tliat  which  hitherto  hath  been  set  forth,  1 
trust  I  may  assume  that  every  one  that  sets  his  heart  to 
make  use  of  it  hath  drunk  well ;  yet,  as  the  ruler  of  th6 
feast  said  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  "  I  have 
kept  the  good,"  that  is,  the  best,  "wine  until  now;"* 
the  water  of  life  in  baptism,  the  wine  that  delighteth 
the  spiritual  thirst  in  the  Lord's  supper.  Other  things 
in  the  world  report  unto  us  what  a  good  land  the  Lord 
hath  promised  to  his  Israel ;  but  these  two  sacraments 
are  Caleb  and  Joshua,  spies  that  have  seen  and  searched 
the  land,  and  bring  us  sensible  and  sure  tidings  that  it 
is  a  noble  land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey :  by  the 
grapes  which  they  have  brought  with  them,  and  by  their 
ocular  and  diligent  survey,  they  yield  evident  testimony 
that  God  hath  provided  a  gracious  country  for  us  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  To  put  all  my  work  of  consolation 
into  one  prospect  together,  prayer,  the  best  comfortable 

*  John,  ii  10, 


< 
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grace,  is  married  to  hope ;  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  it  in 
marriage ;  faith  is  the  priest  that  joins  them  together, 
and  the  two  sacraments  are  the  outward  signs  by  which 
they  have  declared  their  consent,  as  it  were,  by  giving 
and  receiving  a  ring,  and  by  joining  of  hands. 

First,  I  will  treat  of  sacraments  in  general ;  then  of 
each  in  particular  by  itself. 

A  sacrament  being  "  a  visible  sign  of  inward  grace, 
as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  plec^e 
to  assure  us  thereof;"  or,  more  at  large  (which  com- 
priseth  the  end  of  all  such  outward  signs),  "  a  token  to 
confirm  men's  faith  in  the  promises  of  God ; "  observe, 
first,  that  God  hath  condescended,  above  all  expression 
to  our  weakness,  that  he  would  have  us  to  take  notice 
of  his  mercies  in  gross  and  sensible  things ;  a  way  that 
is  framed  to  our  level  and  dull  apprehension.    For 
"  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."*    That  is  purely  a  heavenly 
way.     But  some  alterations  have  been   admitted,  to 
bring  us  forward  in  our  own  pace,  that  is,  after  human 
and  bodily  fancies.    Deus  quandoque  infantilia  loquitur; 
for  our  sakes,  the  Lord  speaks  in  the  Scriptures  in  a 
plain  and  vulgar  emphasis,  strangely  beneath  his  infinite 
wisdom :  as  a  nurse  useth  to  babbje  to  her  infant,  so  he 
is  pleased  to  give  himself  to  our  hands,  to  our  eyes,  to 
our  taste,  in  common  and  obvious  matter,  but  out  of  his 
surpassing  wisdom,  to  make  us  more  spiritual,  by  clothing 
religion  in  a  bodily  attire. 

The  Church  began  in  innocency,  and  yet  it  began 
with  a  sacrament,  the  tree  of  life, — instituted  to  keep 

a  John,  iv.  24. 
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on  earth  immortal  by  tasting  it,  if  Adam  had 
not  ambitiously  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

When  the  old  world  was  drowned,  and  repaired  again, 
<Jod  told  Noah  %  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and 
it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and 
the  earth,  that  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood* 
to  destroy  all  the  earth."  This  is  the  world's  covenant, 
and  not  the  Church's ;  a  covenant  to  save  all  the  earth 
from  a  total  deluge.  And  God  is  to  be  perceived  and  to 
bethought  of  in  that  sign.  The  glory  of  the  throne  of 
God  "was  as  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the 
eloud  in  the  day  of  rain :  this  was  the  appearance  of  the 
likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord :  "b  and  so  the  same 
glory  is  figured  in  the  rainbow.0 

After  this,  it  being  not  discovered  who  did  openly  and 
entirely  profess  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  Abraham 
if  as  called  out  of  Chaldea,  and  he  and  his  family  were 
embodied  into  a  church,  and  received  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision, as  a  mark  stamped  upon  them,  to  be  known  to  be 
those  whom  God  had  called  out  for  his  own,  and  did 
admonish  them  "to  circumcise  the  foreskin  of  the 
heartd:"  chiefly  to  imprint  into  them  that  the  promised 
aeed  should  come  from  that  stock,  in  whom  all  nations 
should  be  blessed. 

When  Abraham's  seed  became  a  national  church, 
before  they  could  get  out  of  Egypt,  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
was  sprinkled  upon  their  doors,  with  a  statute  given 
upon  it,  that  from  thenceforth  every  family,  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  should  give  account  for  a  lamb  slain, 

a  Gen.  ix.  b  Ezek.  i.  28. 

c  Rev.  iv.  3.  d  Deut.  x.  J  6. 
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and  be  eaten  within  their  houses,  till  John  JBaptisft 
"Lamb"  was  slain  to  "take  away  the  sin  of  the  worii* 

Under  the  like  discipline,  they  were  trained  up  for  t 
while  in  the  wilderness,  when  Moses  set  up  the  figure  of 
a  serpent  upon  a  pole,  that  they  might  look  upon  it§ 
and  live,  that  were  stung  by  serpents.*  The  author  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  writes  divinely  upon  it.  "  Thai 
they  might  be  admonished  for  a  small  season  it  was  a 
sign  of  salvation :  and  he  that  turned  himself  toward 
it  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  he  saw,  but  by  thee,  that 
art  the  Saviour  of  the  world." b 

Neither  are  we  such  perfect  men  Under  the  Netf 
Testament,  to  be  taught  only  by  the  words  of  holinert 
and  truth,  but  are  received  into  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  preserved  in  it,  by  mysteries  signifying  wonderful 
things  to  our  outward  senses,  that  we  may  suck,  and  bd 
satisfied  with  the  Church's  "two  breasts  of  consola- 
tion6;" and  be  filled  with  the  "two  golden  pipes,  that 
empty  the  golden  oil  out  of  themselves." d 

I  stand  upon  the  number  of  two,  because  they  arc 
put  together6 :  "  The  Israelites  were  all  baptized  in  the 
cloud,  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  all  drank 
of  the  same  spiritual  drink."  As  good  account  for  it  isf, 
"  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  and 
have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit."  Or  learn 
it  from  St.  John g:  "Christ  came  not  by  water  alone, 
but  by  water  and  blood.  And  there  are  three  that  bear 
witness,  the  Spirit,"  that  is,  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 

*  Num.  xxi.  9.  b  Chap.  xvi.  6,  7.  c  Isa.  Ixvi.  II. 

4  Zech.  iv.  12.  e  1  Cor.  x.  S.  f  1  Cor.  xii.  IS. 

«  1  Epist.  v.  6. 
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i€  the  water,".that  is,  baptism,  and  "the  blood,"  that  is, 
the  Lord's  supper.  I  will  not  promise  a  precise  testi- 
mony out  of  antiquity,  which  shall  say  there  are  but 
two  sacraments  under  the  Gospel,  and  no  more;  but 
learned  men  have  produced  out  of  the  fathers  as  much 
98  amounts  unto  it,  to  them  that  will  not  be  contentious. 
Justin  Martyr  *,  to  the  emperor,  speaks  of  these  two 
marks,  or  professed  signs  of  Christianity,  and  no  other. 
Tertullian  against  Marcionb,  brings  them  that  are 
married  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  St.  Cyprian0 
to  Stephen :  "  Then  they  are  sanctified,  when  they  are 
born  again  by  both  sacraments."  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Am- 
brose, writing  purposely  of  sacraments,  speak  but  of 
two.  St.  Austin  d  to  Januarius :  "  Christ  hath  subjected 
us  to  a  light  yoke,  to  sacraments  of  the  smallest  number, 
easy  in  observation,  excellent  in  dignity ;  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  communion  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood ;  "  and  if  any  thing  else  be  com- 
manded  in  Scripture.  And  many  allude  to  that  num- 
ber from  Cant.  iv.  5. :  "  Thy  breasts  are  like  two 
young  roes  that  are  twins."  Here  is  a  brief  survey, 
how  God,  in  all  ages,  hath  communicated  with  us  in 
sacraments. 

May  the  reason  of  it  be  discovered  ?  Nay,  "  Who 
hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been 
his  counsellor?"6  Yet  it  is  no  trespass  against  the 
•sobriety  of  wisdom  to  ask,  why  Christian  religion  de- 
pends so  much  upon  visible  sacraments  ? 
.    1.  It  is  to  give  faith  a  third  manner  of  corroboration ; 

*  2  Apol.  b  Lib.  iii.  c.  51.  c  Lib.  ii.  ep.  I. 

d  Ep.  118.  *  Rom.  xl  34. 
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and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken.  First,  God 
hath  promised  us  all  blessings  in  Christ.  Secondly,  be 
gave  an  oath  for  it  unto  Abraham,  "  that  by  two  im- 
mutable things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to 
lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation.''  *  Thirdly* 
after  he  had  plighted  both  oath  and  promise,  he  hath 
given  us  holy  signs  to  confirm  it.  When  God  had  both 
promised  and  sworn,  durst  we  of  ourselves  have  asked 
a  sign  to  confirm  it,  to  make  us  more  believing  ?  No, 
truly,  we  durst  not ;  for  "  an  evil  and  an  adulterous 
generation  seeketh  after  a  sign : "  it  were  a  great 
blemish  in  faith,  if  we  should  appoint  God  to  lend  us  a 
crutch  to  lean  upon.  But  God  hath  prevented  us  herein ; 
and,  as  we  say  in  the  Common  Prayer,  "  that  which 
for  our  unworthiness  we  durst  not  ask,"  he  hath  sup- 
plied of  his  own  accord,  and  hath  instituted  sacred 
signs,  wrapped  up  in  the  creatures,  of  most  ordinary 
use,  to  make  it  more  easy  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  that 
is  set  before  us. 

2.  Secondly :  Every  great  deliverance  in  God's  book 
was  accompanied  with  some  outward  sign,  to  make  it 
more  comfortable  upon  so  remarkable  an  impression :  as 
Moses,  being  appointed  to  be  the  captain  to  lead  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  was  bade  to  cast  his  rod  before  the  people 
and  to  let  it  turn  into  a  serpent,  and  return  unto  a  rod 
again ;  to  make  his  hand  leprous  and  whole  again  in  an 
instant,  by  putting  it  into  his  bosom  and  by  drawing  it 
out.  And  Moses  showed  these  signs  in  the  sight  of  the 
people,  and  they  believed.b  It  would  be  tedious  to 
recite  the  stories  of  Asa,  Hezekiah,  Joash,  &c.     These 

a  Heb.  vi.  18.  b  Exod.  iv.  SI. 
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were  persuaded,  by  the  signs  of  God,  that  he  would  visit 
them  with  a  mighty  deliverance.  But  there  is  no  de- 
liverance like  unto  that  which  is  brought  to  pass  for  us 
through  the  death  and  bloody  passion  of  Christ.  And 
the  two  sacraments  are  the  remonstrance  of  that  great 
Salvation,  which  hath  set  us  free  out  of  the  hands  of  all 
our  enemies. 

3.  Thirdly :  It  is  meet  that  great  benefits  should  be 
fastened  to  our  mempries  by  a  sure  nail.  Therefore 
God,  distrusting  man's  memory,  represents  his  greatest 
works  of  mercy  in  the  ordinances  of  manifest  signs  to 
prevent  forgetfulness.  The  help  of  some  outward  mark 
doth  avail  by  experience,  to  bring  that  to  mind  that  else 
would  have  slipped  away.  As,  upon  occasion,  we  use  to 
tie  a  thread  about  our  fingers,  or  to  unloose  the  gem- 
mal  of  a  ring,  to  make  us  mindful  of  a  promise  or  some 
weighty  business. 

4.  Fourthly :  Though  all  our  worship  must  hold  its 
tenure,  as  it  were,  in  capite  from  the  Spirit,  if  we  hope 
to  have  it  acceptable  to  God,  yet  we  are  better  capable 
of  such  worship  by  the  opportunity  of  material  convey- 
ances. Only  angels  and  blessed  souls  in  heaven  can 
serve  God  in  the  pure  and  immaterial  zeal  of  their  mind. 
But  while  we  are  clothed  with  flesh,  the  mind  receives 
all  it  takes  in  from  bodily  objects ;  and  what  passeth  in 
by  the  pipes  of  the  senses,  it  is  connatural  to  us  to  ap- 
prehend with  more  tenacity,  and  fast  hold. 

'  Finally :  As  Christ  descended  into  the  womb  of  his 
mother,  to  walk  with  us  upon  earth ;  so  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  offer  his  word  and  promise  to  us  in  the  creatures 
of  the  earth ;  setting  a  seal  unto  the  word,  which  makes 
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the  patent  very  valid,  and  of  force  and  comfort  For 
if  a  commandment  of  promise  were  remarkable,  that  of 
honouring  our  parents,  "the  first  commandment  of  pro- 
mise "  in  the  second  table  *,  much  more  is  a  seal  and 
sacrament  of  promise  remarkable.  Doubt  not,  then, 
but  as  faith  is  our  hand  to  receive  Christ,  so  the 
sacraments  are,  as  it  were,  God's  hands  to  give  him 
unto  us. 

*  Epbes.  n.  2. 
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OF  SACRAMENTS. 

[RICHARD  HOOKER.] 


L.  Instruction  and  prayer,  whereof  we  have  hitherto 
spoken,  are  duties  which  serve  as  elements,  parts,  or 
principles  to  the  rest  that  follow ;  in  which  number  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  are  chief.  The  Church  is 
to  us  that  very  mother  of  our  new  birth*,  in  whose 
bowels  we  are  all  bred,  at  whose  breasts  we  receive 
nourishment.  As  many  therefore  as  are  apparently 
to  our  judgment  born  of  God,  they  have  the  seed  of 
their  regeneration  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church  which 
useth  to  that  end  and  purpose  not  only  the  word,  but 
the  sacraments,  both  having  generative  force  and 
virtue. 

As  oft  as  we  mention  a  sacrament  properly  un- 
derstood, (for  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  all 
articles  which  are  peculiar  to  Christian  faith,  all  duties 
of  religion  containing  that  which  sense  or  natural  rea- 
son cannot  of  itself  discern,  are  most  commonly  named 
sacraments,)  our  restraint  of  the  word  to  some  few 
principal  divine  ceremonies  importeth  in  every  such 
ceremony  two  things :  the  substance  of  the  ceremony 

a  GaL  iv.  26.     Isa.  liv.  3. 
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itself,  which  is  visible ;  and,  besides  that,  somewhat  else  I 
more  secret,  in  reference  whereunto  we  conceive  that 
ceremony  to  be  a  sacrament.  For  we  all  admire  and 
honour  the  holy  sacraments,  not  respecting  so  much 
the  service  which  we  do  unto  God  in  receiving  them, 
as  the  dignity  of  that  sacred  and  secret  gift  which  we 
thereby  receive  from  God.  Seeing  that  sacraments 
therefore  consist  altogether  in  relation  to  some  such 
gift  or  grace  supernatural  as  only  God  can  bestow, 
how  should  any  but  the  Church  administer  those  cere- 
monies as  sacraments  which  are  not  thought  to  be  sa- 
craments by  any  but  by  the  Church  ? 

There  is  in  sacraments  to  be  observed  their  force 
and  their  form  of  administration.  Upon  their  force 
their  necessity  dependeth.  So  that  how  they  are  ne- 
cessary we  cannot  discern  till  we  see  how  effectual  they 
are.  When  sacraments  are  said  to  be  visible  signs  of 
invisible  grace,  we  thereby  conceive  how  grace  is  in- 
deed the  very  end  for  which  these  heavenly  mysteries 
were  instituted;  and  besides  sundry  other  properties 
observed  in  them,  the  matter  whereof  they  consist  is 
such  as  signifieth,  figureth,  and  representeth  their  end 
But  still  their  efficacy  resteth  obscure  to  our  under- 
standing, except  we  search  somewhat  more  distinctly 
what  grace  in  particular  that  is  whereunto  they  are 
referred,  and  what  manner  of  operation  they  have  to- 
wards it. 

The  use  of  sacraments  is  but  only  in  this  life,  yet 
so  that  here  they  concern  a  far  better  life  than  this, 
and  are  for  that  cause  accompanied  with  "  grace  which 
worketh  salvation."     Sacraments  are  the  powerful  in- 
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struments  of  God  to  eternal  life.  For  as  our  natural 
life  consisteth  in  the  union  of  the  body  with  the  soul* 
so  our  life  supernatural  in  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
<xod.  And  forasmuch  as  there  id  no  union  of  God  with 
man*  without  that  mean  between  both  which  is  both, 
it  seemeth  requisite  that  we  first  consider  how  God  is 
in  Christ,  then  how  Christ  is  in  us,  and  how  the  sacra- 
ments do  serve  to  make  us  partakers  of  Christ 

LVII.  It  greatly  offendeth,  that  some,  when  they 
labour  to  show  the  use  of  the  holy  sacraments,  assign 
unto  them  no  end  but  only  to  teach  the  mind,  by  other 
senses,  that  which  the  word  doth  teach  by  hearing* 
Whereupon,  how  easily  neglect  and  careless  regard  of 
bo  heavenly  mysteries  may  follow,  we  Bee*  in  part  by 
some  experience  had  of  those  men  with  whom  that 
opinion  is  most  strong.  For  where  the  word  of  God 
may  be  heard,  which  teacheth  with  much  more  expedi- 
tion and  more  full  explication  any  thing  we  have  to 
learn,  if  all  the  benefit  we  reap  by  sacraments  be  in- 
struction, they  which  at  all  times  have  opportunity  of 
using  the  better  mean  to  that  purpose  will  surely  hold 
the  worse  in  less  estimation.  And  unto  infants,  which 
are  not  capable  of  instruction,  who  would  not  think  it 
a  mere  superfluity  that  any  sacrament  is  administered, 
if  to  administer  the  sacraments  be  but  to  teach  re- 
ceivers what  God  doth  for  them  ?  There  is  of  Sacra- 
ments, therefore,  undoubtedly  some  other  m6f  e  excellent 
and  heavenly  use. 

*  Tertull.  de  Trinit.  "  Oportebat  Deum  carnem  fieri,  ut  in  semetipso 
eoncordiam  confibularet  terrenorum  pariter  utque  caelestium,  dum  utri- 
usque  partis  in  se  connectens  pignora,  et  Deum  pariter  homini  et  homi- 
nem  Deo  copularet.*' 
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Sacraments,  by  reason  of  their  mixed  nature,  are 
more  diversely  interpreted  and  disputed  of  than  any 
other  part  of  religion  besides,  for  that  in  so  great 
store  of  properties  belonging  to  the  selfsame  thing,  as 
every  man's  wit  hath  taken  hold  of  some  especial  con- 
sideration above  the  rest,  so  they  have  accordingly 
seemed  one  to  cross  another  as  touching  their  several 
opinions  about  the  necessity  of  sacraments,  whereas  in 
truth  their  disagreement  is  not  great.  For  let  respect 
be  had  to  the  duty  which  every  communicant  doth  un- 
dertake, and  we  may  well  determine  concerning  the 
use  of  sacraments,  that  they  serve  as  bonds  of  obedience 
to  God,  strict  obligations  to  the  mutual  exercise  of 
Christian  charity,  provocations  to  godliness,  preserva- 
tions from  sin,  memorials  of  the  principal  benefits  of 
Christ;  respect  the  time  of  their  institution,  and  it 
thereby  appeareth  that  God  hath  annexed  them  for 
ever  unto  the  New  Testament,  as  other  rites  were  be- 
fore with  the  Old ;  regard  the  weakness  which  is  in  us, 
and  they  are  warrants  for  the  more  security  of  our  be- 
lief; compare  the  receivers  of  them  with  such  as  re- 
ceive them  not,  and  sacraments  are  marks  of  distinction 
to  separate  God's  own  from  strangers :  so  that  in  all 
these  respects,  they  are  found  to  be  most  necessary. 

But  their  chiefest  force  and  virtue  consisteth  not 
herein  so  much  as  in  that  they  are  heavenly  cere- 
monies, which  God  hath  sanctified  and  ordained  to  be 
administered  in  his  Church,  first,  as  marks  whereby  to 
know  when  God  doth  impart  the  vital  or  saving  grace 
of  Christ  unto  all  that  are  capable  thereof;  and,  se- 
condly, as  means  conditional  which  God  requireth  in 
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them  unto  whom  he  imparteth  grace.  For,  sith  God  in 
himself  ia  invisible,  and  cannot  by  us  be  deemed 
working;  therefore,  when  it  seemeth  good  in  the  eyes 
of  his  heavenly  wisdom,  that  men  for  some  special  inr 
tent  and  purpose  should  take  notice  of  his  glorious  pre- 
sence, he  giveth  them  some  plain  and  sensible  token 
whereby  to  know  what  they  cannot  see.  For  Moses 
to  see  God,  and  live,  was  impossible ;  yet  Moses  by  fire 
knew  where  the  glory  of  God  extraordinarily  was  pre- 
sent/ The  angel,  by  whom  God  endued  the  waters 
of  the  pool  called  Bethesda  with  supernatural  virtue  to 
heal,  was  not  seen  of  any,  yet  the  time  of  the  angel's 
presence  known,  by  the  troubled  motions  of  the  waters 
themselves.*  The  Apostles,  by  fiery  tongues,  which 
they  saw,  were  admonished  when  the  Spirit,  which  they 
could  not  behold,  was  upon  them.0  In  like  manner  it 
is  with  us.  Christ  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  with  all  their 
blessed  effects,  though  entering  into  the  soul  of  man 
we  are  not  able  to  apprehend  or  express  how,  do  not- 
withstanding give  notice  of  the  times  when  they  use  to 
make  their  access,  because  it  pleaseth  Almighty  God  to 
communicate  by  sensible  means  those  blessings  which 
are  incomprehensible. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  grace  is  a  consequent  of 
sacraments,  a  thing  which  accompanieth  them  as  their 
end,  a  benefit  which  he  that  hath  receiveth  from  God 
himself,  the  author  of  sacraments,  and  not  from  any 
Dther  natural  or  supernatural  quality  in  them,  it  may 
be  hereby  both  understood  that  sacraments  are  neces- 

*  Exod.  iii.  2.  b  John,  v.  4.  c  Acts,  ii.  3. 
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sary,  and  that  the  manner  of  their  necessity  to  life  su- 
pernatural is  not  in  all  respects  as  food  unto  natural 
life ;  because  they  contain  in  themselves  no  vital  force 
or  efficacy,  they  are  not  physical  but  moral  instruments  { 
of  salvation,  duties  of  service  and  worship,  which  unle® 
we  perform  as  the  Author  of  grace  requireth,  they  are 
unprofitable.     For  all  receive   not  the  grace  of  God 
which  receive  the  sacraments  of  his   grace;   neither 
is  it  ordinarily  his  will  to  bestow  the  grace  of  sacra- 
ments on  any,  but  by  the  sacraments ;  which  grace  also  j 
they  that  receive  by  sacraments  or  with  sacraments,  < 
receive  it  from  him  and  not  from  them.     For  of  sacra-  | 
ments  the  very  same  is  true  which  Solomon's  wisdom 
observeth  in  the  brazen  serpent*,  "  He  that  turned  to- 
wards it  was  not  healed  by  the  thing  he  saw,  but  by 
thee,  O  Saviour  of  all."b 

This  is,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  sacraments. 
That  saving  grace  which  Christ  originally  is  or  hath 
for  the  general  good  of  his  whole  Church,  by  sacra- 
ments he  severally  deriveth  into  every  member  thereof. 
Sacraments  serve  as  the  instruments  of  God  to  that 
end  and  purpose,  moral  instruments,  the  use  whereof  is 
in  our  hands,  the  effect  in  his ;  for  the  use  we  have  his 
express  commandment,  for  the  effect  his  conditional 
promise :  so  that,  without  our  obedience  to  the  one, 
there  is  of  the  other  no  apparent  assurance  ;  as,  contrari- 
wise, where  the  signs  and  sacraments  of  his  grace  are 
not  either  through  contempt  unreceived,  or  received 

a  "  Spiritus  Sancti  munus  est  gratiam  implere  mysterii."  Ambrot. 
in  Luc.  cap.  iii.  "  Sanctificatis  elementis  effectum  non  propria  ipsorum 
natura  praebet,  sed  virtus  divina  potentius  operator."     Cypr.  de  Chrism. 

b  Wisd.  xvi.  7. 
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with  contempt,  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that  they  really 
give  what  they  promise,  and  are  what  they  signify. 
For  we  take  not  baptism  nor  the  eucharist  for  bare 
resemblances  or  memorials  of  things  absent,  neither  for 
naked  signs  and  testimonies  assuring  us  of  grace  re- 
ceived before,  but  (as  they  are  indeed  and  in  verity) 
for  means  effectual  whereby  God,  when  we  take  the 
sacraments,  delivereth  into  our  hands  that  grace  avail- 
able unto  eternal  life,  which  grace  the  sacraments  re- 
present or  signify.* 

There  have  grown  in  the  doctrine  concerning  sa- 
craments  many  difficulties  for  want  of  distinct  expli- 
cation what  kind  or  degree  of  grace  doth  belong  unto 
each  sacrament*  For  by  this  it  hath  come  to  pass, 
that  the  true  immediate  cause  why  baptism,  and  why 
the  supper  of  our  Lord  is  necessary,  few  do  rightly 
and  distinctly  consider.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  sun- 
dry the  same  effects  and  benefits  which  grow  unto  men 
by  the  one  sacrament  may  rightly  be  attributed  unto 
the  other.  Yet  then  doth  baptism  challenge  to  itself 
but  the  incohation  of  those  graces,  the  consummation 
whereof  dependeth  on  mysteries  ensuing.  We  receive 
Christ  Jesus  in  baptism  once,  as  the  first  beginner ;  in 
the  eucharist  often,  as  being  by  continual  degrees  the 
finisher  of  our  life.  By  baptism,  therefore,  we  receive 
Christ  Jesus,  and  from  him  that  saving  grace  which  is 
proper  unto  baptism.  By  the  other  sacrament  we  re- 
ft "  Dum  homini  bomim  invisibile  redditur,  foris  ei  ejusdem  signi- 
ficatio  per  species  visibiles  adbibetur,  ut  foris  excitetur  et  intus  reparetur. 
In  ipsa  vasis  specie  virtus  exprimitur  medicine."  Hvgo  de  Sacrum. 
lib.  1.  cap.  3.  "  Si  ergo  vasa  sunt  spiritual  is  gratia;  sacramenta,  non  ex 
suo  sanant,  quia  vasa  aegrotum  non  curant,  sed  medicina."  Idem,  lib.  1. 
c  4. 
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ceive  him  also,  imparting  therein  himself  and  that  grace 
which  the  eucharist  properly  bestoweth.  So  that  each 
sacrament  haying  both  that  which  is  general  or  com- 
mon, and  that  also  which  is  peculiar  unto  itself,  we 
may  hereby  gather  that  the  participation  of  Christ, 
which  properly  belongeth  to  any  one  sacrament,  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  obtained  but  by  the  sacrament  where- 
unto  it  is  proper. 


BAPTISM. 
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Thebe  were,  as  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  telleth  usb, 
in  sacred  use  among  the  Jews,  Sidcfropot  fiaTrno-fwl, 
several  kinds  of  baptism.  The  learned  in  their  laws 
and  customs0  teach,  that  they  never  did  receive  any 
person  into  their  covenant,  whether  that  which  was 
more  strict  (to  which  natural  Jews  and  "  proselytes  of 
righteousness"  were  tied),  or  that  which  was  more  lax 
(with  which  strangers  and  "  proselytes  of  the  gate"  did 
comply),  without  a  baptism.  And  that  priests  and 
Levites,  entering  into  their  office,  were  to  be  sanctified 
by  washing  with  water,  we  see  plainly  prescribed  in 
their  lawd;  likewise  that  all  persons  who  had  con- 
tracted any  kind  of  defilement  were  purified  by  the 
like  ceremony,  particularly  children  new  born,  is  ex- 
pressed there.6  Moreover,  that  it  was  in  use  for  persons 
who  were  conscious  to  themselves  of  having  trans- 
gressed God's  law,  being  in  God's  name  invited  by 
some  person  of  eminent  authority  (a  prophet,  or  like  a 
prophet,  one  commissionated  by  God)  unto  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life,  to  be  washed  by  him,  in  testi- 

a  Bairrurfjuov  5t5ax^.     Heb.  vi.  2.  b  Heb.  ix.  10. 

c  Seld.  de  Synedriis.  d  Exod.  xxix.  4..    Num.  viii.  6. 

e  Levit  xv.  8.  16.  18.  27. ;  xxii.  6.    Num.  xix.  7,  &c.    Ezek.  xvi.  4. 
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mony  of  their  stedfast  purpose  to  amend,  and  in  hope  to 
obtain  pardon  from  God  of  their  past  offences,  and  to 
be  reinstated  in  his  favour,  appears  probable  by  St.  John 
the  Baptist's  undertaking,  and  the  success  thereof.1 
For  if  the  manner  of  his  proceeding  had  been  altogether 
unusual  and  unknown,  so  many,  it  seems,  would  not  so 
readily  (without  any  stir  or  obstacle)  have  complied 
therewith,  especially  among  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
those  zealous  adherents  to  traditionary  practice,  who, 
to  maintain  their  credit  and  interest  with  the  people, 
were  so  averse  from  all  appearance  of  novelty.  This 
practice,  then,  of  washing,  in  so  many  cases,  and  to  so 
many  purposes,  customary  among  God's  people,  to  sig- 
nify men's  entering  into  a  new  state  or  course  of  life, 
being  withal  most  apt  and  proper  for  his  design,  our 
blessed  Saviour,  who  never  favoured  needless  innova- 
tions, was  pleased  to  assume  and  impose  upon  the  dis- 
ciples and  followers  of  his  religion,  accommodating  it 
to  those  holy  purposes,  which  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  declare. 

What  the  action  itself  enjoined  is,  what  the  manner 
and  form  thereof,  is  apparent  by  the  words  of  our 
Lord's  institution :  "  Going  forth,  therefore,"  saith  he, 
"  teach  "  (or  disciple)  "  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  which 
I  have  commanded  you."b 

The  action  is  baptizing,  or  immersing  in  water ;  the 
object  thereof,  those  persons  of  any  nation  whom  his 
ministers  can  by  their  instruction  and  persuasion  render 

8  John,  i.  25.  33.  b  Mat.  xxviii.  19.     Mark,  xvl  15. 
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disciples ;  that  is,  such  as  do  sincerely  believe  the  truth 
of  his  doctrine,  and  seriously  resolve  to  obey  his  comr 
mandments.  It  is  performed  in  the  name,  that  is,  it 
is  ministered  by  the  authority,  and  bears  special  rela- 
tion unto  the  persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  as  the 
chief  objects  of  the  faith  professed,  and  the  sole  objects 
of  the  obedience  undertaken  therein ;  as  exhibiting  gra- 
cious favours  unto  the  person  baptized,  and  as  receiving 
special  obligations  from  him. 

Such  is  the  action  itself  declared  to  be  2  the  mystery 
thereof  consists  in  its  being  a  notable  sign  to  represent, 
and  an  authentic  seal  to  ratify,  the  collation  then  made 
of  certain  great  benefits  to  us,  and  our  undertaking 
corresponding  duties  toward  God. 

The  benefits  which  God  then  signifies,  and  (upon 
due  terms)  engageth  to  confer  on  us,  are  these :  — 

1.  The  purgation  or  absolution  of  us  from  the  guilt 
of  past  offences,  by  a  free  and  full  remission  of  them, 
(the  which,  washing  by  water,  cleansing  from  all  stains, 
doth  most  appositely  represent,)  and,  consequently, 
God's  being  reconciled  unto  us,  his  receiving  us  into  a 
state  of  grace  and  favour,  his  freely  justifying  us,  that 
is,  looking  upon  us,  or  treating  us  as  just  and  innocent 
persons,  although  before  we  stood  guilty  of  heinous 
sins,  and  thereupon  liable  to  grievous  punishments ;  — * 
that  these  benefits  are  conferred  in  baptism,  many  places 
of  Scripture  plainly  show,  and  the  primitive  Church 
with  most  firm  and  unanimous  consent  did  believe.* 
4t  And  now,"  said  Ananias  to  St.  Paul,  "  why  dost  thou 

a  Vid.  Just  Apol.  2.  Tertul.  de  Bapt,  &c. 
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tarry?  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy 
sins*:"  and,  "  Kepent,"  saith  St. Peter,  preaching  to 
the  Jews,  "  and  let  every  one  of  you  be  baptized  for 
the  remission  of  sinsb:"  and,  "  Christ,"  saith  St.  Paul 
again  to  the  Ephesians,  "loved  his  Church,  and  de- 
livered himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  purging 
it  by  the  washing  of  water0;"  h  prj^art ;  that  is,  he 
effectually,  in  baptism,  consigned  to  the  members  of 
his  Church  that  mercy  and  remission  of  sins  which  he 
purchased  and  merited  by  Ms  prion.  And  again: 
"  Such,"  saith  he  to  the  Corinthians,  "  were  some  of 
you"  (that  is,  ye  were  persons  guilty  of  heinous  sins); 
"  but  ye  have  been  washed,  ye  have  been  sanctified,  ye 
have  been  justified  in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God d ; "  where,  having  been  washed  in 
Christ's  name  doth  (in  congruity  with  what  is  said  in 
other  places)  denote  baptism  in  his  name ;  being  sancti- 
fied and  justified  do  express  the  first  benefits  accom- 
panying that  baptism  :  and,  indeed,  wherever  a  general 
remission  of  sins,  or  a  full  sanctification  or  consecration, 
and  justification  of  men's  persons  in  God's  sight,  are 
mentioned,  that  remission  of  sins,  that  separation  or 
dedication  unto  God's  service,  that  reception  into  grace, 
which  are  consigned  in  baptism,  are,  I  conceive,  under- 
derstood;  there  being  no  other  season  or  occasion 
wherein,  ordinarily  and  visibly,  God  doth  exhibit  those 
benefits. 

It  may  be   demanded  how  children6,  by  reason  of 
their  innocent  age,  are  capable  of  these  benefits ;  how 

a  Acts,  xxii.  16.        b  Acts,il  38.        c  Eph.  v.  26.        d  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
e  "Quid  festinat  innocens  aetas  ad  remissionem  peccatorum ? n    Tertul. 
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ihey  can  be  pardoned  who  never  had  offended ;  how 
they  can  be  justified  who  never  were  capable  of  being 
unjust?    I  briefly  answer,   that  because  they  come 
from  that  race  which  by  sin  had  forfeited  God's  favour, 
and  had  alienated  itself  from  him ;  because,  also,  they 
have  in  them  those  seeds  of  pravity  from  which  after- 
ward, certainly,  life  continuing  (without  God's  restrain- 
ing grace),  will  sprout  forth  innumerable  evil  actions  ; 
therefore,  that  God,  overlooking  all  the  defects  of  their 
nature  *,  both  relative  and  absolute,  or  personal,  doth 
assume  them  into  his  special  favour,  is  no  small  benefit 
to  them,  answerable  to  the  remission  of  actual  sin,  and 
restitution  from  the  state  consequent  thereon  in  others. 
2.  In  baptism,  the  gift  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  con- 
ferred, qualifying  us  for  the  state  into  which  we  then 
come,  and  enabling  us  to  perform  the  duties  we  then 
undertake,  which  otherwise  we  should  be  unable  to 
perform ;  for  purification  of  our  hearts  from  vicious  in- 
clinations and  desires ;  for  begetting  holy  dispositions 
and  affections  in  our  souls ;  for  to  guide  and  instruct  us, 
to  sustain  and  strengthen  us,  to  encourage  and  comfort 
us  in  all  the  course  of  Christian  piety ;  the  which  effects 
are  well  also  figured  by  water,  which  purifieth  things 
both  from  inherent  and  adherent  filth.      That  this 
benefit  is  annexed  to  baptism  the  Scripture  also  teacheth 
us.    "  Be  baptized,"  saith  St.  Peter,  "  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  to  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost5:"  eU  6p  uvevfta  brorlcrdrjfjLSp; 


*  "  Impletur  apud  nos  Spiritu  Sancto  puerorum  innocens  etas,"  &c 
Cypr.  Epist.  10. 
0  Acts,  il  38. 
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we,  "  being  baptized  in  one  body,  are  made  to  drink  of 
one  Spirit/  saith  St.  Paul.*  And  with  the  "  layer  of 
regeneration/  St*  Paul  again  joineth  the  "  renovation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." b  And  it  is  represented  as  an  ad- 
vantage of  our  Saviour's  baptism  above  that  of  John, 
that  our  Lord  not  only  baptized  "  with  water  to  re- 
pentance," but  with  "  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire."6 

Some  preventing  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(whereby  God  freely  draweth  men  to  Christianity, 
persuading  their  minds  to  assent  thereto,  inspiring  their 
hearts  with  resolutions  to  comply  with  it)  do  precede 
baptism :  but  a  more  full  communication  thereof,  (due 
by  compact,  assured  by  promise,)  for  the  confirming  and 
maintaining  us  in  the  firm  belief  and  constant  practice  of 
Christianity,  is  consequent  thereon.  "  After  ye  had  be- 
lieved, ye  were  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise4," 
saith  St.  Paul.  To  signify  which  benefit  then  con- 
ferred, the  ancient  Christians  did  to  baptism  annex  the 
chrism,  or  holy  unction,  signifying  the  collation  of  that 
healing  and  cheering  Spirit  to  the  baptized  person; 
that  which  St.  Paul  may  seem  to  respect  when  he  saith, 
"  He  that  establisheth "  or  confirmeth  "  us  with  you 
into  Christ,  and  who  hath  anointed  us,  is  God ;  who 
also  hath  sealed  us,  and  hath  given  us  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts."® 

3.  With  those  gifts  is  connected  the  benefit  of  re- 
generation, implying  our  entrance  into  a  new  state  and 
course  of  life ;  being  endowed  with  new  faculties,  dis- 

a  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

b  Aovrpbv  iraAiyytvcaiasy  avaKaivwffis  vytvfiaros  aylov.     Tit  ill.  5. 

c  Mat  iii.  11.  <  Eph.  i.  14. 

e  2  Cor.  i.  21. 
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positions,  and  capacities  of  souls ;  becoming  new  crea- 
tures and  new  men,  as  it  were,  "  renewed  after  the 
likeness  of  God  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness*;" 
our  being  sanctified  in  our  hearts  and  lives,  being  mor- 
tified to  fleshly  lusts  and  wordly  affections,  being  quick- 
ened to  a  spiritual  life  and  heavenly  conversation :  in 
short,  becoming,  in  relation  and  in  disposition  of  mind, 
the  children  of  God.  This  the  matter  and  the- action 
of  baptism  do  set  out :  for  as  children  new  born  (for 
cleansing  them  from  impurities  adherent  from  the 
womb),  both  among  the  Jews  and  other  people,  were 
wont  to  be  washed b,  so  are  we  in  baptism,  signifying 
our  purification  from  natural  and  wordly  defilements  5 
the  mersion  also  in  water,  and  the  emersion  thence, 
doth  figure  our  death  to  the  former  and  receiving  to  a 
new  life.  Whence  baptism  is  by  St.  Paul  called  "  the 
laver  of  regeneration0 ; "  and  our  Lord  saith,  that  «  if  a 
man  be  not  born  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Godd;w  that  is,  every 
one  becoming  a  Christian  is  by  baptism  regenerated,  or 
put  into  a  new  state  of  life,  getteth  new  dispositions  of 
soul,  and  new  relations  to  God.  "  Ye  are  all,"  saith 
St.  Paul,  "  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus6  5"  that  is,  by  embracing  his  doctrine,  and  sub- 
mitting to  his  law  professedly  in  baptism.  And,  "  We,* 
saith  St.  Paul  again,  «  are  buried  with  Christ  through 
baptism  unto  death ;  that  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 


»  Eph.  ii.  22,  23,  24.     Col.  Hi.  10.     2  Cor.  v.  17. 

b  Ezek.  xvi.  4.  Aofoeura  icol  4fXTr\4)<rcuTa  ydkaiert.      Theocr. 

c  Tit.  iii.  5.  d  John,  iii.  5.  c  Gal.  ill.  26. 
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dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  also  we  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life."  a 

4,  With  these  benefits  is  conjoined  that  of  being  in- 
serted into  God's  Church,  his  family,  the  number  of  his 
chosen  people,  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  whereby 
we  become  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  that  heavenly  corporation*  t€  We,"  saith  St.  Paul, 
"  have  been  all  baptized  in  one  Spirit  into  one  body  V* 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ :  and,  ' '  So  many  of  you," 
saith  he  again,  "  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ," 
into  Christ  mystical,  or  the  Church,  "  have  put  on 
Christ ;  and  ye  are,"  adds  he,  "  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus." c 
As  proselytes  among  the  Jews  by  baptism  were  ad- 
mitted unto  the  communion  and  privileges  of  the  Jewish, 
so  thereby  are  we  received  into  the  like  communion 
and  privileges  of  the  Christian,  far  more  excellent 
society. 

5.  In  consequence  of  these  things,  there  is  with  bap- 
tism conferred  a  Capacity  of,  a  title  unto,  an  assurance 
(under  condition  of  persevering  in  faith  and  obedience 
to  our  Lord)  of,  eternal  life  and  salvation.  We  are 
therein,  in  St.  Peter's  words,  "  regenerated  unto  a 
lively  hope  of  an  incorruptible  inheritance,  by  that 
resurrection  of  Christ d,"  which  is  represented  to  us  in 
this  action ;  and  so  therein  applied,  as  to  beget  in  us  a 
title  and  a  hope  to  rise  again  in  like  manner  to  a  blissful 
life:  whence  we  are  said  therein  to  rise  with  him; 
"  Being,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  buried  with  him  in  baptism, 
wherein  also  we  were  raised  again  e: "  whence  by  the  two 

a  Rom.  vi.  4.     Col.  ii.  12.  b  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

c  Gal.  iii.  27.  d  1  Pet.  i.  2.  c  Col.  ii.  12. 
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great  Apostles  baptism  is  said  to  save  us.  "  Baptism," 
gaith  St.  Peter,  the  antitype  of  the  delivery  in  the 
flood,  €i  doth  save  us*;"  that  is,  admitteth  us  into  the 
ark,  putteth  us  into  the  sure  way  of  salvation.  And, 
"  God,"  saith  St.  Paul,  «  according  to  his  mercy  saved 
us,  by  the  laver  of  regeneration1* : "  and,  "  He  that  shall 
believe,  and  shall  be  baptized,  shall  be  saved0,"  is  our 
Saviour's  own  word  and  promise.  Shall  be  saved; 
that  is,  shall  be  put  into  a  state  and  way  of  salvation; 
continuing  in  which  state,  proceeding  in  which  way,  he 
assuredly  shall  be  saved ;  for  faith  there  denoteth  perse-* 
verance  in  faith,  and  baptism  implieth  performance  of 
the  conditions  therein  undertaken:  which  next  is  to  be 
considered. 

For  as  this  holy  rite  signifieth  and  sealeth  God's  col- 
lation of  so  many  great  benefits  on  us,  so  it  also  im* 
plieth,  and,  on  our  part,  ratifieth  our  obligation,  then  in 
an  especial  manner  commencing,  to  several  most  un- 
important duties  toward  him.  It  implieth  that  we  are 
in  mind  fully  persuaded  concerning  the  truth  of  that 
doctrine  which  God  the  Father  revealed  by  his  blessed 
Son,  and  confirmed  by  the  miraculous  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  we  therein  profess  our  humble  and  thank- 
ful embracing  the  overtures  of  mercy  and  grace,  pur- 
chased for  us  by  our  Saviour's  meritorious  undertaking 
and  performances,  the  which  are  then  exhibited  and 
tendered  to  us ;  we  therein  declare  our  hearty  resolution 
to  forsake  all  wicked  courses  of  life,  repugnant  to  the 
doctrine  and  law  of  Christ ;  fully  to  conform  our  lives 
to  his  will,  living  thereafter  in  all  piety,  righteousness, 

a  I  Pet  iii.  21.  b  Tit.  iii.  5.  .*  Mark,  xvi.  16. 
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and  sobriety,  as  loyal  subjects,  faithful  servants,  and 
dutiful  children  to  God :  in  brief,  we  therein  are  bound, 
renouncing  all  erroneous  principles,  all  vicious  inclina- 
tions, and  all  other  engagements  whatever,  entirely  to 
devote  ourselves  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  God  the 
Father,  our  glorious  and  good  Maker ;  of  God  the  Son, 
our  gracious  Redeemer ;  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  our 
blessed  Guide,  Assistant,  Advocate,  and  Comforter: 
these  are  the  duties  antecedent  unto,  and  concomitant 
of,  our  baptism  (immediately  and  formally  required  of 
those  who  are  capable  of  performing  them,  mediately 
and  virtually  of  them  who  are  not),  the  which  are  sig- 
nified by  our  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

These  duties  the  Scripture  commonly  expresseth  by 
the  word  faith  and  repentance ;  sometimes  singly,  some- 
times conjunctly.  "  If,"  said  Philip  to  the  eunuch*, 
"  thou  believest  with  thy  heart,  it  is  lawful "  (for  thee 
to  be  baptized).  Faith  was  an  indispensable  condition 
prerequisite  thereto.  And,  (t  Repent,"  saith  St.  Peter*, 
"  and  let  every  one  of  you  be  baptized."  Repentance 
also  was  necessary  to  precede  it.  Indeed,  both  these 
(as  they  are  meant  in  this  case)  do,  in  effect,  signify  the 
same :  each  importeth  a  being  renewed  in  mind,  in 
judgment,  in  will,  in  affection ;  a  serious  embracing  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  and  a  stedfast  resolution  to  adhere 
thereto  in  practice.  Hence  are  those  effects  or  conse- 
quences attributed  to  faith :  justifying  us,  reconciling 
and  bringing  us  near  to  God,  saving  us ;  because  it  is 
the  necessary  condition  required  by  God,  and  by  him 

a  Acts,  viii.  37.  b  Acts,  ii.  38, 
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accepted^  that  we  may  be  capable  of  those  benefits  con- 
ferred in  baptism ;  the  same  being  also  referred  to  that 
repentance,  or  change  of  mind,  which  must  accompany 
our  entrance  into  Christianity;  that  good  conscience 
with  which  we  stipulate  a  perpetual  devotion  and  obe- 
dience to  God ;  the  which  therefore  doth,  as  St.  Peter 
telleth  us,  u  save  us ; "  it  contributing  to  our  salvation 
as  a  duty  necessarily  required  in  order  thereto.  This 
is  that  death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  righteousness* 
that  being  buried  with  Christ  and  rising  again  with 
him,  so  as  to  walk  in  newness  of  life,  which  the  bap- 
tismal action  signifies,  and  which  we  then  really  under- 
take to  perform.* 

And  as  such  are  the  duties  preceding  or  accompany-1 
ing  baptism,  so  making  good  the  engagements  they 
contain,  constantly  persisting  in  them,  maintaining  and 
improving  them,  are  duties  necessarily  consequent 
thereupon.  "  Having,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "had  our 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water,  let  us  hold  fast  the 
profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering."*  We  should, 
indeed,  continually  remember,  frequently  and  seriously 
consider,  what  in  so  solemn  a  manner  we  (upon  so 
valuable  considerations)  did  then  undertake,  promise, 
and  vow  to  God,  diligently  striving  to  perform  it ;  for 
violating  our  part  of  the  covenant  and  stipulation  then 
made,  by  apostasy  in  profession  or  practice  from  God 
and  goodness,  we   certainly  must  forfeit  those  ines- 

*  Acts,  xxvi.  14. ;  v.  31.  ;  xx.  21. ;  xxvi.  20. ;  iii.  19. ;  xvii.  SO.  Rom. 
v.  1,2.;  iii.  25. ;  ii.  4.  Gal.  ii.  16.  ;  iii.  8.  Heb.  x.  39.  Eph.  ii.  8. ; 
iii.  12.  2  Thess.  ii.  IS.  2  Tim.  ii.  25.  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  Matt.  ix.  13. 
Luke,  xxiv.  47.     Mark,  ii.  17.     1  Pet.  iii.  21.     Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  Sec 

b  Heb.  x.  23.     2.  Pet  iii  17. 
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timable  benefits  which  Gold  otherwise  hath  tied  himself 
to  bestow ;  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  the  favour  of  God, 
the  being  members  of  Christ,  the  grace,  guidance, 
assistance,  and  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  right 
unto  and  hope  of  salvation.  We,  so  doing,  shall  not 
only  simply  disobey  and  offend  God,  but  add  the  highest 
breach  of  fidelity  to  our  disobedience,  together  with  the 
most  heinous  ingratitude,  abusing  the  greatest  grace 
that  could  be  vouchsafed  us,  t(  If  we  wilfully  sin  after 
we  have  taken  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth,"  saith 
the  Apostle  (meaning  that  solemn  profession  of  our 
faith  in  baptism),  (€  we  trample  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God,  we  profane  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  we  do 
despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace* 3"  and,  incurring  so 
deep  guilt,  we  must  expect  suitable  punishment, 

»  Heb.  x.  26.  29. 
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PART  I. 


Psalm  lxxxvi.  5, 

For  thou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive,  and 
plenteous  in  mercy  to  all  them  that  call  upon  thee. 

Man,  having  destroyed  that  which  God  delighted  in, 
that  is,  the  beauty  of  his  soul,  fell  into  an  evil  portion, 
and,  being  seized  upon  by  the  divine  justice,  grew 
miserable,  and  condemned  to  an  incurable  sorrow. 
Poor  Adam,  being  banished  and  undone,  went  and  lived 
a  sad  life  in  the  mountains  of  India,  and  turned  his  face 
and  his  prayers  towards  Paradise ;  thither  he  sent  his 
sighs,  to  that  place  he  directed  his  devotions,  there  was 
his  heart  now  where  his  felicity  sometimes  had  been : 
but  he  knew  not  how  to  return  thither,  for  God  was 
his  enemy,  and  by  many  of  his  attributes  opposed  him- 
self against  him.  God's  power  was  armed  against  him ; 
and  poor  man,  whom  a  fly  or  a  fish  could  kill,  was 
assaulted  and  beaten  with  a  sword  of  fire  in  the  hand 
of  a  cherubim.  God's  eye  watched  him,  his  omni- 
science was  man's  accuser,  his  severity  was  the  judge, 
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his  justice  the  executioner.     It  was  a  mighty  calamity 
that  man  was  to   undergo,  when  he  that  made  him 
armed  himself  against  his  creature,  which  would  have 
died  or  turned  to  nothing,  if  he  had  but  withdrawn 
the  miracles  and  the  almightiness  of  his  power :  if  God 
had  taken  his  arm  from  under  him,  man  had  perished. 
But  it  was  therefore  a  greater  evil  when  God  laid  his 
arm  upon  him  and  against  him,  and  seemed  to  support 
him,  that  he  might  be  longer  killing  him.     In  the 
midst  of  these   sadnesses   God  remembered  his  own 
creature,  and  pitied  it,  and  by  his  mercy  rescued  him 
from  the  hand  of  his  power,  and  the  sword  of  his  jus- 
tice, and  the  guilt  of  his  punishment,  and  the  disorder 
of  his  sin,  and  placed  him  in  that  order  of  good  things 
where  he  ought  to  have  stood.     It  was  mercy  that  pre- 
served the  noblest  of  God's  creatures  here  below :  he 
who  stood  condemned  and  undone  under  all  the  other 
attributes  of  God,  was  only  saved  and  rescued  by  his 
mercy :  that  it  may  be  evident  that  God's  mercy  is 
above  all  his  works,  and  above  all  ours,  greater  than 
the  creation,  and  greater  than  our  sins.     "As  is  his 
majesty,  so  is  his  mercy ; "  that  is,  without  measures  and 
without  rules,    sitting   in   heaven  and  filling   all  the 
world ;  calling  for  a  duty  that  he  may  give  a  blessing, 
making  man  that  he  may  save  him,  punishing  him  that 
he  may  preserve  him.     And  God's  justice  bowed  down 
to  his  mercy,  and  all  his  power  passed  into  mercy,  and 
his  omniscience  converted  into  care  and  watchfulness, 
into  providence  and  observation  for  man's  avail;  and 
Jieaven  gave  its  influence  for  man,  and  rained  showers 
for  our  food  and  drink ;  and  the  attributes  and  acts  of 
God  sat  at  the  foot  of  mercy,  and  all  that  mercy  de- 
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scended  upon  the  head  of  man.  For  so  the  light  of 
the  world  in  the  morning  of  the  creation  was  spread 
abroad  like  a  curtain,  and  dwelt  no  where,  but  filled 
the  expansum  with  a  dissemination  great  as  the  unfold- 
ings  of  the  air's  looser  garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes 
of  the  fire,  without  knots,  or  order,  or  combination ; 
but  God  gathered  the  beams  in  his  hand,  and  united 
them  into  a  globe  of  fire,  and  all  the  light  of  the  world 
became  the  body  of  the  sun ;  and  he  lent  some  to  his 
weaker  sister  that  walks  in  the  night,  and  guides  a 
traveller,  and  teaches  him  to  distinguish  a  house  from  a 
river,  or  a  rock  from  a  plain  field.  So  is  the  mercy  of 
God  a  vast  expansum  and  a  huge  ocean ;  from  eternal 
ages  it  dwelt  round  about  the  throne  of  God,  and  it 
filled  all  that  infinite  distance  and  space  that  hath  no 
measures  but  the  will  of  God :  until  God,  desiring  to 
communicate  that  excellency  and  make  it  relative, 
created  angels,  that  he  might  have  persons  capable  of 
huge  gifts ;  and  man,  who  he  knew  would  need  for- 
giveness. For  so  the  angels,  our  elder  brothers,  dwelt 
for  ever  in  the  house  of  their  Father,  and  never  brake 
his  commandments;  but  we,  the  younger,  like  prodigals, 
forsook  our  Father's  house,  and  went  into  a  strange 
country,  and  followed  stranger  courses,  and  spent  the 
portion  of  our  nature,  and  forfeited  all  our  title  to  the 
family,  and  came  to  need  another  portion.  For,  ever 
since  the  fall  of  Adam,  who,  like  an  unfortunate  man, 
spent  all  that  a  wretched  man  could  need,  or  a  happy 
Tnan  could  have,  our  life  is  repentance,  and  forgiveness 
is  all  our  portion;  and  though  angels  were  objects  of 
God's  bounty,  yet  man  only  is  (in  proper  speaking)  the 
object  of  his  mercy :  and  the  mercy  which  dwelt  in  an 
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infinite  circle,  became  confined  to  a  little  ring,  and 
dwelt  here  below,  and  here  shall  dwell  below,  till  it 
hath  carried  all  God's  portion  up  to  heaven,  where  it 
shall  reign  and  glory  upon  our  crowned  heads  for  ever 
and  ever. 

But  for  him  that  considers  God's  mercies,  and  dwells 
awhile  in  that  depth,  it  is  hard  not  to  talk  wildly,  and 
without  art  and  order  of  discoursings.  Saint  Peter 
talked  he  knew  not  what  when  he  entered  into  a  cloud 
with  Jesus  upon  Mount  Tabor,  though  it  passed  over 
him  like  the  little  curtains  that  ride  upon  the  north 
wind,  and  pass  between  the  sun  and  us.  And  when  we 
converse  with  a  light  greater  than  the  sun,  and  taste  a 
sweetness  more  delicious  than  the  dew  of  heaven,  and 
in  our  thoughts  entertain  the  ravishments  and  harmony 
of  that  atonement  which  reconciles  God  to  man,  and 
man  to  felicity,  it  will  be  more  easily  pardoned,  if  we 
should  be  like  persons  that  admire  much,  and  say  but 
little :  and,  indeed,  we  can  best  confess  the  glories  of 
the  Lord  by  dazzled  eyes,  and  a  stammering  tongue, 
and  a  heart  overcharged  with  the  miracles  of  this  in- 
finity. For  so  those  little  drops  that  run  over,  though 
they  be  not  much  in  themselves,  yet  they  tell  that  the 
vessel  was  full,  and  could  express  the  greatness  of  the 
shower  no  otherwise  but  by  spilling,  and  inartificial 
expressions  and  runnings  over.  But  because  I  have 
undertaken  to  tell  the  drops  of  the  ocean,  and  to  span 
the  measures  of  eternity,  I  must  do  it  by  the  great 
lines  of  revelation  and  experience,  and  tell  concerning 
God's  mercy  as  we  do  concerning  God  himself,  that  he 
is  that  great  Fountain  of  which  we  all  drink,  and  the 
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great  Bock  of  which  we  all  eat,  and  on  which  we  all 
dwell,  and  under  whose  shadow  we  all  are  refreshed 
God's  mercy  is  all  this :  and  we  can  only  draw  the 
great  lines  of  it,  and  reckon  the  constellations  of  our 
hemisphere  instead  of  telling  the  number  of  the  stars ; 
we  only  can  reckon  what  we  feel  and  what  we  live  by : 
and  though  there  be  in  every  one  of  these  lines  of  life 
enough  to  engage  us  for  ever  to  do  God  service,  and  to 
give  him  praises ;  yet  it  is  certain  there  are  very  many 
mercies  of  God  upon  us,  and  towards  us,  and  concern- 
ing us,  which  we  neither  feel,  nor  see,  nor  understand 
as  yet ;  but  yet  we  are  blessed  by  them,  and  are  pre- 
served and  secure,  and  we  shall  then  know  them  when 
we  come  to  give  God  thanks  in  the  festivities  of  an 
eternal  sabbath.  But  that  I  may  confine  my  discourse 
into  order,  since  the  subject  of  it  cannot,  I  consider,  — 

1.  That  mercy  being  an  emanation  of  the  Divine 
goodness  upon  us,  supposes  us  and  found  us  miserable. 
In  this  account  concerning  the  mercies  of  God  I  must 
not  reckon  the  miracles  and  graces  of  the  creation,  or 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  man,  nor  tell  how  great  an 
endearment  God  passed  upon  us  that  he  made  us  men, 
capable  of  felicity,  apted  with  rare  instruments  of  dis- 
course and  reason,  passions  and  desires,  notices  of  sense 
and  reflections  upon  that  sense ;  that  we  have  not  the 
deformity  of  a  crocodile,  nor  the  motion  of  a  worm,  nor 
the  hunger  of  a  wolf,  nor  the  wildness  of  a  tiger,  nor 
the  birth  of  vipers,  nor  the  life  of  flies,  nor  the  death  of 
serpents. 

Our  excellent  bodies  and  useful  faculties,  the  upright 
motion  and  the  tenacious  hand,  the  fair  appetites  and 
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proportioned  satisfactions,  our- speech  and  our  percep* 
tions,  our  acts  of  life,  the  rare  invention  of  letters,  and 
the  use  of  writing,  and  speaking  at  distance,  the  inter* 
vals  of  rest  and  labour,  (either  of  which,  if  they  were 
perpetual,  would  be  intolerable,)  the  needs/ of  nature 
and  the  provisions  of  Providence,  sleep  and  business 
refreshments  of  the  body  and  entertainments  of  the 
soul ;  these  are  to  be  reckoned  as  acts  of  bounty  rather 
than  mercy :  God  gave  us  these  when  he  made  us,  and 
before  we  needed  mercy ;  these  were;  portions  of  our 
nature,  or  provided  to  supply  our  consequent  neces- 
sities: but  when  we  forfeited  alL  God's  favour  by  our 
sins,  then  that  they  were  continued  or  restored,  to  us 
became  a  mercy,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  reckoned 
upon  this  new  account.     For  it  was  a  rare  mercy  that 
we  were  suffered  to  live  at  all,  or  that  the  anger  of 
God  did  permit  to  us  one  blessing,  that  he  did  punish 
us  so  gently :  but  when  the  rack  is  changed  into  an  axe, 
and  the  axe  into  an  imprisonment,  and  the  imprisonment 
changed  into  an  enlargement,  and  the  enlargement  into 
an  entertainment  in  the  family,  and  this  entertainment 
passes  on  to  an  adoption;  these  are  steps  of  a  mighty 
favour  and  perfect  redemption  from  our  sin,  and  the 
returning  back  our  own  goods  is  a  gift,  and  a  perfect 
donative  sweetened  by  the   apprehensions  of  the  ca- 
family  from  whence  every  leaser  punishment  began  to 
free  us.     And  thus  it  was  that  God  punished  us,  and 
visited  the  sin  of  Adam  upon  his  posterity.     He  threat- 
ened we  should  die,  and  so  we  did,  but  not  so  as  we 
deserved:  we  waited  for  death,  and  stood  sentenced, 
and  are  daily  summoned  by  sicknesses  and  uneasiness.; 
and  every  day  is  a  new  reprieve,  and  brings  anew 
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favour^  certain  as  the  revolution-  of  the  sun  upon  that 
cbrp;  and  at  last,  when  we  must  die  by  the  irreversible 
decree  that  death  is  changed  into^a  sleep,  and  that 
deep  is  in  the  bosom  of  Christ,  and  there  dwells  all 
peace  and  security,  and  it  shail;  pass  forth  into  glories 
and  felicities;  We  looked  for  a  judge,  and  behold. a 
Saviour  £  we  feared  an  accuser,  and  behold  an  advocate; 
we  sat  down  ijLsorrow,  andriseun  joy :  we  leaned  upon 
rhubarb  and;  aloes,  and  our  aprons?  were  made  of  the 
sharp  leaves  of:  Indian  fig-trees,  and  so  we  fed,  and  so 
were  clothed;  but  the  rhubarb  proved  medicinal,  and 
the  rough  leaf  of  the  tree  brought  its  fruit  wrapped  up 
in  its  foldings;  and  round  about  our  dwellings  was 
planted  a  hedge  of  thorns  and  bundles  of  thistles,  the 
aconite  and  the  briony,  the  night-shade  and  the  poppy; 
and  at  the  root  of  these  grew  the  healing  plantain, 
which,  rising  up  into  a  tallnessby  the  friendly  invito- 
tion  of  heavenly  influence,  turned  about  the  tree  of  the 
cross*  and  cured  the  wounds  of  the  thorns,  and  the 
curse  of  the  thistles,  and  the  malediction  of  man,  and 
the  wrath  of  God.  Si  sic-iraseitiur>  quamodo  convwatur? 
If  God  be  thus  kind  when  he  is  angry,  what  is  he  when 
he  feasts  us  with  caresses  of  his  more  tender  kindness? 
All  that  God  restored  to  us  after  the  forfeiture  of  Adana^ 
grew  to  be  a  double  kindness ;  for  it  became  the:  ex- 
pression of  a  bounty  which  knew  not  how  to  repent, 
a  graciousness  that  was  not  to  be  altered,  though  we 
were ;  and  that  was  it  which  we  needed.  That  is  the 
first' general:  all  the  bounties  of  the  creation  became 
mercies  to  us,  when  God  continued  them  to  us,  and 
restored  them  after  they  were  forfeit. 
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2.  But  as  a  circle  begins  every  where  and  ends  no 
•where,  so  do  the  mercies  of  God :  after  all  this  huge 
progress,  now  it  began  anew :  "  God  is  good  and  gro* 
clous"  and  "  God  is  ready  to  forgive."  Now  that  he 
iad  once  more  made  us  capable  of  mercies,  God  had 
what  he  desired,  and  what  he  could  rejoice  in;  some- 
thing upon  which  he  might  pour  forth  his  mercies. 
And,  by  the  way,  this  I  shall  observe  (for  I  cannot  but 
speak  without  art  when  I  speak  of  that  which  hath  no 
measure),  God  made  us  capable  of  one  sort  of  his  mer- 
cies, and  we  made  ourselves  capable  of  another.  "  God 
is  good  and  gracious ; "  that  is,  desirous  to  give  great 
gifts;  and  of  this  God  made  us  receptive,  first,  by 
giving  us  natural  possibilities,  that  is,  by  giving  those 
gifts,  he  made  us  capable  of  more;  and  next,  by 
restoring  us  to  his  favour,  that  he  might  not,  by  our 
provocations,  be  hindered  from  raining  down  his  mer- 
cies. But  "  God "  is  also  "  ready  to  forgive : "  and  of 
this  kind  of  mercy  we  made  ourselves  capable,  even  by 
not  deserving  it.  Our  sin  made  way  for  his  grace,  and 
our  infirmities  called  upon  his  pity ;  and  because  we 
sinned  we  became  miserable,  and  because  we  were 
miserable  we  became  pitiable;  and  this  opened  the 
other  treasure  of  his  mercy :  that  because  our  "  sin 
abounds,"  his  "  grace  may  superabound."  In  this  me- 
thod we  must  confine  our  thoughts : 

"  Plenteous  in 
mercy  to  all  them 
that  call  upon 
thee." 

3.  God's  mercies,  or  the  mercies  of  his  giving,  came 


1.  Giving. 

2.  Forgiving. 


"  Thou,  Lord,  art 
good,  and  ready 
to  forgive." 
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first  upon  us  by  mending  of  our  nature :  for  the  igno- 
rance we  fell  into  is  instructed,  and  better  learned  in 
spiritual  notices  than  Adam's  morning  knowledge  in 
paradise;  our  appetites  are  made  subordinate  to  the 
spirit,  and  the  liberty  of  our  wills  is  improved,  having 
"the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God;"  and  Christ  hath 
done  us  more  grace  and  advantage  than  we  lost  in 
Adam ;  and  as  man  lost  paradise,  and  got  heaven,  so 
he  lost  the  integrity  of  the  first,  and  got  the  perfection 
of  the  second  Adam.  His  "  living  soul"  is  changed 
into  a  "  quickening  spirit ;"  our  discerning  faculties  are 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  faith,  and  our  passions  and  de- 
sires are  entertained  with  hope,  and  our  election  is, 
sanctified  with  charity,  and  our  first  life  of  a  temporal 
possession  is  passed  into  a  better,  a  life  of  spiritual  ex- 
pectations ;  and  though  our  first  parent  was  forbidden- 
it,  yet  we  live  of  the  fruits  of  "  the  tree  of  life."  But 
I  instance  in  two  great  things  in  which  human  nature 
is  greatly  advanced  and  passed  on  to  greater  perfections. 
The  first  is,  that  besides  body  and  soul,  which  was  the 
sum  total  of  Adam's  constitution,  God  hath  superadded 
to  us  a  third  principle,  the  beginner  of  a  better  life,  I 
mean  the  Spirit a ;  so  that  now  man  hath  a  spiritual  and 
celestial  nature  breathed  into  him,  and  the  old  man, 
that  is,  the  old  constitution,  is  the  least  part,  and  in  its 
proper  operation  is  dead,  or  dying ;  but  the  new  man  is 
that  which  gives  denomination,  life,  motion,  and  proper 
actions  to  a  Christian,  and  that  is  "  renewed  in  us  day 
by  day."  But,  secondly,  human  nature  is  so  highly 
exalted  and  mended  by  that  mercy  which  God  sent 

*  Vide  SermoQ  II. 
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immediately  upon  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  promise  of 
Christ,  that  when  he  did  come  and  actuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  mission,  and  ascended  up  into  heaven,  be 
carried  human  nature  above  the  seats  of  angels,  to  the 
place  whither  "  Lucifer  the  son  of  the  morning"  aspired 
to  ascend,  but  in  his  attempt  fell  into  helL  For  so 
said  the  prophet :  "  The  son  of  the  morning  said,  I  will 
ascend  into  heaven,  and  sit  in  the  sides  of  the  north," 
that  is,  the  throne  of  Jesus,  seated  in  the  east,  called 
u  the  sides  "  or  obliquity  "  of  the  north."  And  as  the  seat- 
ing of  his  human  nature  in  that  glorious  seat  brought 
to  him  all  adoration,  and  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the 
greatest  of  his  exaltation,  so  it  was  so  great  an  ad- 
vancement to  us,  that  all  the  angels  of  heaven  take 
notice  of  it,  and  feel  a  change  in  the  appendage  of 
their  condition :  not  that  they  are  lessened,  but  that 
we,  who  in  nature  are  less  than  angels,  have  a  relative 
dignity  greater,  and  an  equal  honour  of  being  fellow- 
servants.  This  mystery  is  plain  in  Scripture,  and  the 
real  effect  of  it  we  read  in  both  the  Testaments*  When 
Manoah  the  father  of  Sampson  saw  an  angel,  he  wor- 
shipped hima;  and  in  the  Old  Testament  it  was  es- 
teemed lawful,  for  they  were  the  lieutenants  of  God, 
sent  with  the  impresses  of  his  majesty,  and  took  in  his 
name  the  homage  from  us,  who  then  were  so  much 
their  inferiors:  but  When  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was 
exalted,  and  made  the  Lord  of  all  the  angels,  then  they 
became  our  fellow  servants,  and  might  not  receive 
worship  from  any  of  the  servants  of  Jesus,  especially 
from  prophets  and  martyrs,  and  those  that  are  ministers 

a  Judged  xiii- 
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©f  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;"  and  therefore,  when  an 
angel  appeared  to  St.  John,  and  he,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  fell  down  and  worshipped  him,  as 
not  yet  knowing  or  not  considering  anything  to  the 
contrary,  the  angel  reproved  him,  saying*  "  See  thou 
do  it  not ;  I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of  thy  brethren 
the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings  of 
this  book ;  worship  Goda :"  or*  as  St.  Cyprian  read  itb, 
worship  Jesus.     God  and  man  are  now  only  capable  of 
worship ;  but  no  angel.     God,  essentially ;  man,  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  in  the  exaltation  of  our  great 
Redeemer;  but  angels  not  so  high,  and  therefore  not 
capable  of  any  religious  worship.     And  this  dignity  of 
man  St.  Gregory  explicates  fully45 :   Quid  est  quod  ante 
Redemptoris  adventum  adorantur  ab  hominibus  (angeH) 
et  tacenty  postmodum  vera  adorari  refugiunt  f     Why  did 
the  angels  of  old  receive  worshippings,  and  were  silent; 
but  in  the  New  Testament  decline  it,  and  fear  to  accept 
it?  Nisi  quod  naturam  nostram,  quam  prius  despexerant, 
postquam  hanc  super  se  assumptam  aspiciunt,  prostratam 
sibi  videri  pertimescunt ;  nee  jam  sub  se  velut  infirmam 
contemnere    ausi    sunt,    quam    super    se9    viz*  in   cceli 
JRege  venerantur.      The  reason  is,  because  they,  seeing 
our  nature,  which  they  did  so  lightly  value,  raised  up 
above  them,  they  fear  to  see  it  humbled  under  them ; 
neither  do  they  any  more  despise  the  weakness  which 
themselves  worship  in  the  King  of  heaven.   The  same, 
also,  is  the  sense  of  the  gloss  of  St.  Ambrose,  Ansber- 
tua,  Haymo,  Kupertus,  and  others  of  old;  and  Bibera, 
Salmeron,  and  Lewis  of  Granada  of  late :  which  being 

.  *  Rev.  xxiL  9.         b  De  bono  Patientue.         c  Homil.  8.  in  Evangel. 
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do  plainly  consonant  to  the  words  of  the  angel,  and 
consigned  by  the  testimony  of  such  men,  I  the  rather 
note,  that  those  who  worship  angels,  and  make  religious 
addresses  to  them,  may  see  what  privilege  themselves 
lose,  and  how  they  part  with  the  honour  of  Christ,  who 
in  his  nature  relative  to  us  is  "  exalted  far  above,  all 
thrones  and  principalities  and  dominions. "  I  need  not 
add  lustre  to  this.  It  is  like  the  sun,  the  biggest  body 
of  light,  and  nothing  can  describe  it  so  well  as  its  own 
beams ;  and  there  is  not  in  nature,  or  the  advantages  of 
honour,  anything  greater  than  that  we  have  the  issues 
of  that  mercy  which  makes  us  fellow  servants  with 
angels,  too  much  honoured  to  pay  them  a  religious 
worship,  whose  Lord  is  a  man,  and  he  that  is  their 
king  is  our  brother. 

4.  To  this,  for  the  likeness  of  the  matter,  I  add,  that 
the  Divine  Mercy  hath  so  prosecuted  us  with  the  en- 
largement of  his  favours,  that  we  are  not  only  fellow 
ministers  and  servants  with  the  angels,  and  in  our 
nature,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  exalted  above  them ; 
but  we  also  shall  be  their  judges.  And  if  this  be  not 
an  honour  above  that  of  Joseph  or  Mordecai,  an  honour 
beyond  all  the  measures  of  a  man,  then  there  is  in 
honour  no  degrees,  no  priority  or  distances,  or  charac- 
ters of  fame  and  nobleness.  Christ  is  the  great  judge 
of  all  the  world ;  his  human  nature  shall  then  triumph 
over  evil  men  and  evil  spirits ;  then  shall  the  devils, 
those  angels  that  fell  from  their  first  originals,  be 
brought  in  their  chains  from  their  dark  prisons,  and 
once  be  allowed  to  see  the  light,  that  light  that  shall 
confound  them,  while  all  "that  follow  the  Lamb,"  and 
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that  are  "  accounted  worthy  of  that  resurrection,"  shall 
be  assessors  in  the  judgment.  "  Know  ye  not,"  saith 
St.  Paul,  "that  ye  shall  judge  angels?"*  And  Ter- 
tullian,  speaking  concerning  devils  and  accursed  spirits 
(JDe  cultu  foeminarum),  saith,  Hi  sunt  angeli  quos  judica- 
ture sumus;  hi  sunt  angeliquibusin  lavacro  renunciavimus : 
those  angels  which  we  renounced  in  baptism,  those  we 
shall  judge  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  glory,  in  the  great 
day  of  recompences.  And  that  the  honour  may  be  yet 
greater,  the  same  day  of  sentence  that  condemns  the 
evil  angels  shall  also  reward  the  good,  and  increase 
their  glory,  which  because  they  derive  from  their- 
Lord  and  ours,  from  their  king  and  our  elder  brother, 
the  King  of  glories,  whose  glorious  hands  shall  put 
the  crown  upon  all  our  heads,  we  who  shall  be  servants, 
of  that  judgment,  and  some  way  or  other  assist  in  it, 
have  a  part  of  that  honour,  to  be  judges  of  all  angels, 
and  of  all  the  world.  The  effect  of  these  things  ought 
to  be  this,  that  we  do  not  by  base  actions  dishonour, 
that  nature  that  sits  upon  the  throne  of  God,  that 
reigns  over  angels,  that  shall  sit  in  judgment  upon  all 
the  world.  It  is  a  great  indecency  that  the  son  of  a 
king  should  bear  water  upon  his  head,  and  dress  vine-* 
yards  among  the  slaves ;  or  to  see  a  wise  man,  and  the 
guide  of  his  country,  drink  drunk  among  the  meanest 
of  his  servants:  but  when  "members  of  Christ"  shall 
be  made  "members  of  an  harlot,"  and  that  which  rides 
above  a  rainbow  stoops  to  an  imperious  whorish  woman; 
when  the  soul  that  is  sister  to  the  Lord  of  angels  shall 
degenerate  into  the  foolishness  or  rage  of  a  beast,  being 

»  1   Cor.  vi  3. 
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drowned  with  the  blood  of  the  grape,  o*  made  mad 
with  passion,  or  ridiculous  with  weaker  follies,  we  shall 
but  strip  ourselves  of  that  robe  of  honour  with  whieh 
Christ  hath  invested  and  adorned  our  nature,  and  carry 
that  portion  of  humanity  which  is  our  own,  and  Whfch 
God  hath  honoured  in  some  capacities  above  angels, 
into  a  portion  of  an  eternal  shame,  and  become  less  in 
all  senses,  and  equally  disgraced  with  devils*  The 
shame  and  sting  of  this  change  shall  be,  that  we  turned 
the  glories  of  the  divine  mercy  into  the  baseness  of 
ingratitude,  and  the  amazement  of  suffering  thg  divine 
vengeance.     But  I  pass  on. 

5.  The  next  order  of  divine  mercies  that  I  shall  re- 
mark, is  also  an  improvement  of  our  nature,  or  an  ap- 
pendage to  it :  for,  whereas  our  constitution  is  weak, 
our  souls  apt  to  diminution  and  impedite  faculties,  our 
bodies  to  mutilation  and  imperfection,  to  blindness  and 
crookedness,  to  stammering  and  sorrows,*  to  baldness 
and  deformity,  to  evil  conditions  and  accidents  of  body, 
and  to  passions  and  sadness  of  spirit ;  God  hath,  in  his 
infinite  mercy,  provided  for  every  condition  rare  sup* 
pletories  of  comfort  and  usefulness,  to  make  recompence, 
and  sometimes  with  an  overrunning  proportion,  for  those 
natural  defects  which  were  apt  to  make  our  persons 
otherwise  contemptible,  and  our  conditions  intolerable. 
God  gives  to  blind  men  better  memories.  For  upon 
this  account  it  is  that  Ruffinus  makes  mention  of  Didy- 
mus  of  Alexandria,  who,  being  blind,  was  blessed  with 
a  rare  attention  and  singular  memory,  and  by  prayer, 
and  hearing,  and  discoursing,  came  to  be  one  of  the 
most  excellent  divines  of  that  whole  age.     And  it  was 
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more  remarkable  in  Nicasius  Mechliniensis,  who,  being 
blockish  at  his  book,  in  his  first  childhood  fell  into  acci- 
dental blindness,  and  from  thence  continually  grew  to 
so  quick  an  apprehension  and  so  tenacious  a  memory, 
that  he  became  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
was  chosen  rector  of  the  College  at  Mechlin,  and  was 
made  licentiate  of  theology  at  Lovain,  and  doctor  of 
both  the  laws  at  Cologne,  living  and  dying  in  great 
reputation  for  his  rare  parts  and  excellent  learning.  At 
the  same  rate,  also,  God  deals  with  men  in  other  in- 
stances. Want  of  children  he  recompenses  with  freedom 
from  care ;  and  whatsoever  evil  happens  to  the  body  is 
therefore  most  commonly  single  and  unaccompanied, 
because  God  accepts  that  evil  as  a  punishment  of  the 
sin  of  the  man,  or  the  instrument  of  his  virtue  or  his 
security,  and  it  is  reckoned  as  a  sufficient  antidote.  God 
hath  laid  a  severe  law  upon  all  women,  "  that  in  sorrow 
they  shall  bring  forth  children ;"  yet  God  hath  so  attem- 
pered that  sorrow  that  they  think  themselves  more 
accursed  if  they  want  that  sorrow ;  and  they  have  reason 
to  rejoice  in  that  state,  the  trouble  of  which  is  alleviated 
by  a  promise,  that  "  they  shall  be  saved  in  bearing  chil- 
dren." He  that  wants  one  eye  hath  the  force  and 
vigorousness  of  both  united  in  that  which  is  left  him  : 
and  whenever  any  man  is  afflicted  with  sorrow,  his 
reason  and  his  religion,  himself  and  all  his  friends,  per- 
sons that  are  civil  and  persons  that  are  obliged,  run  in 
to  comfort  him ;  and  he  may,  if  he  will  observe  wisely, 
find  so  many  circumstances  of  ease  and  remission,  so 
many  designs  of  Providence  and  studied  favours,  such 
contrivances  of  collateral  advantage  and  certain  reserves 
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of  substantial  and  proper  comfort,  that  in  the  whole 
sum  of  affairs  it  often  happens  that  a  "  single  cross  is 
a  double  blessing,"  and  that,  even  in  a  temporal  sense, 
"  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  of 
joys  and  festival  egressions."     Is  not  the  affliction  of 
poverty  better  than  the  prosperity  of  a  great  and  tempt- 
ing fortune  ?    Does  not  wisdom  dwell  in  a  mean  estate 
and  low  spirit,  retired  thoughts,  and  under  a  sad  roof? 
And  is  it  not  generally  true  that  sickness  itself  is  ap- 
payed  with  religion  and  holy  thoughts,  with  pious  reso- 
lutions and  penitential  prayers,  with  returns  to  God  and 
to  sober  counsels  ?     And  if  this  be  true,  that  God  sends, 
sorrow  to  cure  sin,  and  affliction  be  the  handmaid  to, 
grace,  it  is  also  certain  that  every  sad  contingency  in 
nature  is  doubly  recompensed  with  the  advantages  of 
religion,  besides  those  intervening  refreshments  which 
support  the  spirit,  and  refresh  its  instruments.      I  shall 
need  to  instance  but  once  more  in  this  particular. 

God  hath  sent  no  greater  evil  into  the  world  than  that 
"  in  the  sweat  of  our  brows  shall  we  eat  our  bread;" 
and  in  the  difficulty  and  agony,  in  the  sorrows  and  con- 
tention of  our  souls,  we  shall  "  work  out  our  salvation." 
But  see  how,  in  the  first  of  these,  God  hath  outdone  his 
own  anger,  and  defeated  the  purposes  of  his  wrath  by 
the  inundation  of  his  mercy ;  for  this  labour  and  sweat 
of  our  brows  is  so  far  from  being  a  curse,  that  without 
it  our  very  bread  would  not  be  so  great  a  blessing.  Is 
it  not  labour  that  makes  the  garlick  and  the  pulse,  the 
sycamore  and  the  cresses,  the  cheese  of  the  goats  and. 
the  butter  of  the  sheep,  to  be  savoury  and  pleasant  as. 
the  flesh  of  the  roebuck,  or  the  milk  of  the  kine,  the 
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marrow  of  oxen  or  the  thighs  of  birds  ?  If  it  were  not 
for  labour,  men  neither  could  eat  so  much,  nor  relish  so 
pleasantly,  nor  sleep  so  soundly,  nor  be  so  healthful  nor 
so  useful,  so  strong  nor  so  patient,  so  noble  nor  so>n- 
tempted.  And  as  God  hath  made  us  beholden  to  labour 
for  the  purchase  of  many  good  things,  so  the  thing  itself 
owes  to  labour  many  degrees  of  its  worth  and  value. 
And  therefore  I  need  not  reckon,  that  besides  these 
advantages,  the  mercies  of  God  have  found  out  proper 
and  natural  remedies  for  labour:  nights  to  cure  the 
sweat  of  the.  day,  sleep  to  ease  our  watchfulness,  rest  to 
alleviate  our  burdens,  and  days  of  religion  to  procure  our 
rest :  and  things  are  so  ordered  that  labour  is  become  a 
duty,  and  an  act  of  many  virtues,  and  is  not  so  apt  to 
turn  into  a  sin  as  its  contrary ;  and  is  therefore  necessary; 
not  only  because  we  needTt  for  making  provisions  for 
our  life,  but  even  to  ease  the  labour  of  our  rest ;  there 
being  no  greater  tediousness  of  spirit  in  the  world  than 
want  of  employment,  and  an  unactive  life :  and  the  lazy 
man  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  also  accursed,  and  he 
groans  under  the  load  of  his  time,  which  yet  passes 
over  the  active  man  light,  as  a  dream  or  the  feathers  of 
a  bird;  while  the  disemployed  is  a  disease,  and,  like  a 
long  sleepless  night  to  himself,  and  a  load  unto  his 
country.  And  therefore,  although  in  this  particular 
God  hath  been  so  merciful  in  this  infliction  that  from 
the  sharpness  of  the  curse  a  very  great  part  of  mankind 
are  freed,  and  there  are  myriads  of  people,  good  and 
bad,  who  do  not  "  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows ; "  yet  this  is  but  an  overrunning  and  an  excess 
of  the  divine  mercy  i  God  did  more  for  us  than  we  did 
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absolutely  need ;  for  he  hath  so  disposed  of  the  circum- 
stances of  this  curse  that  man's  affections  are  so  recon- 
oiled  to  it,  that  they  desire  it,  and  are  delighted  in  it ;  and 
so  the  anger  of  God  is  ended  in  loving-kindness,  and  the 
drop  of  water  is  lost  in  the  full  chalice  of  the  wine,  and 
the  curse  is  gone  out  into  a  multiplied  blessing. 

But,  then,  for  the  other  part  of  the  severe  law  and 
laborious  imposition,  that  we  must  work  out  our  spiritual 
interest  with  the  labours  of  our  spirit,  seems  to  most 
men  to  be  so  intolerable,  that  rather  than  pass  under  it 
they  quit  their  hopes  of  heaven,  and  pass  into  the  por- 
tion of  devils.  And  what  can  there  be  to  alleviate  this 
sorrow,  that  a  man  shall  be  perpetually  solicited  with 
an  impure  tempter,  and  shall  carry  a  flame  within  him, 
and  all  the  world  is  on  fire  round  about  him,  and  every 
thing  brings  fuel  to  the  flame ;  and  full  tables  are  a 
snare,  and  empty  tables  are  collateral  servants  to  a  lust, 
and  help  to  blow  the  fire  and  kindle  the  heap  of  pre- 
pared temptations ;  and  yet  a  man  must  not  at  all  taste 
of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  and  he  must  not  desire  what  he 
cannot  choose  but  desire ;  and  he  must  not  enjoy  what- 
soever he  does  violently  covet ;  and  must  never  satisfy 
his  appetite  in  the  most  violent  importunities,  but  must 
therefore  deny  himself,  because  to  do  so  is  extremely 
troublesome  ?  This  seems  to  be  an  art  of  torture,  and 
a  device  to  punish  man  with  the  spirit  of  agony,  and  a 
restless  vexation.  But  this  also  hath  in  it  a  great  in- 
gredient of  mercy,  or  rather  is  nothing  else  but  a  heap 
of  mercy  in  its  entire  constitution.  For  if  it  were  not 
for  this,  we  had  nothing  of  our  own  to  present  to  God, 
nothing  proportionable  to  the  great  rewards  of  heaven, 
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but  either  all  men  or  no  man  must  go  thither ;  for 
nothing  can  distinguish  man  from  man  in  order  to  beati- 
tude, but  choice  and  election ;  and  nothing  can  ennoble 
the  choice  but  love,  and  nothing  can  exercise  love  but 
difficulty,  and  nothing  can  make  that  difficulty  but  the 
contradiction  of  our  appetite,  and  the  crossing  of  our 
natural  affections.  And  therefore,  whenever  any  of  you 
are  tempted  violently,  or  grow  weary  in  your  spirits 
with  resisting  the  petulancy  of  temptation,  you  may  be 
cured,  if  you  will  please  but  to  remember  and  rejoice 
that  now  you  have  something  of  your  own  to  give  to 
God,  something  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  accept,  some- 
thing that  he  hath  given  thee  that  thou  mayest  give  it 
him :  for  our  money  and  our  time,  our  days  of  feasting 
and  our  days  of  sorrow,  our  discourse  and  our  acts  of 
praise,  our  prayers  and  our  songs,  our  vows  and  our 
offerings,  our  worahippings  and  protestations,  and  what- 
soever else  can  be  accounted  in  the  sum  of  our  religion, 
are  only  accepted  according  as  they  bear  along  with 
them  portions  of  our  will,  and  choice  of  love,  and  ap- 
pendant difficulty. 

"  Lffitius  est  quoties  magao  tibi  constat  honestum." 

So  that  whoever  can  complain  that  he  serves  God 
with  pains  and  mortifications,  he  is  troubled  because 
there  is  a  distinction  of  things  such  as  we  call  virtue 
and  vice,  reward  and  punishment ;  and  if  we  will  not 
suffer  God  to  distinguish  the  first,  he  will  certainly 
confound  the  latter ;  and  his  portion  shall  be  blackness 
without  variety,  and  punishment  shall  be  his  reward. 

6.  As  an  appendage  to  this  instance  of  divine  mercy, 
we  are  to  account  that,  not  only  in  nature,  but  in  con- 
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tingency  and  emergent  events  of   Providence,  God' 
makes  compensation  to  us  for  all  the  evils  of  chance 
and  hostilities  of  accident,  and  brings  good  out  of  evil; 
which  is  that  solemn  triumph  which  mercy  makes  oyer 
justice,  when  it  rides  upon  a  cloud,   and  crowns  its 
darkness  with  a  robe  of  glorious  light.     God  indeed 
suffered  Joseph  to  be  sold  a  bond-slave  into  Egypt; 
but  then  it  was  that  God  intended  to  crown  and  re- 
ward his  chastity :  for  by  that  means  he  brought  him 
to  a  fair  condition  of  dwelling,  and  there  gave  him  a 
noble  trial ;  he  had  a  brave  contention,  and  he  was  a 
conqueror.     Then  God  sent  him  to  prison;  but  still 
that  was  mercy,  it  was  to  make  way  to  bring  him  to 
Pharaoh's    court.      And   God  brought    famine  upon 
Canaan,  and  troubled  all  the  souls  of  Jacob's  family : 
and  there  was  a  plot  laid  for  another  mercy ;  this  was 
to  bring  them  to  see  and  partake  of  Joseph's  glory. 
And  then  God  brought  a  great  evil  upon  their  pos- 
terity, and  they  groaned  under  taskmasters :  but  this 
God  changed  into  the  miracles  of  his  mercy,  and  suf? 
fered  them  to  be  afflicted  that  he  might  do  ten  miracles 
for  their  sakes,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world  how  dear 
they  were  to  God.     And  was  not  the  greatest  good  to 
mankind  brought  forth  from  the  greatest  treason  that 
ever  was  committed,  the  redemption  of  the  world  from 
the  fact  of  Judas ;  God  loving  to  defeat  the  malice  of 
man  and  the  arts  of  the  devil  by  rare  emergencies  and 
stratagems  of  mercy?     It  is  a  sad  calamity  to  see  a 
kingdom  spoiled,    and   a   church   afflicted;  the   priest 
slain  with  the  sword,  [and  the  blood  of  nobles  mingled 
with  cheaper  sand;  religion  made  a  cause  of  troubles 
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and  the  best  men  most  cruelly  persecuted ;  government 
confounded,  and  laws  ashamed ;  judges  decreeing  causes 
in  fear  and  covetousness,  and  the  ministers  of  holy 
things  setting  themselves  against  all  that  is  sacred,  and 
setting  fire  upon  the  fields,  and  turning  in  little  foxes 
on  purpose  to  destroy  the  vineyards.  And  what  shall 
make  recompence  for  this  heap  of  sorrows,  whenever 
God  shall  send  such  swords  of  fire  ?  Even  the  mercies 
of  God,  which  then  will  be  made  public,  when  we  shall 
hear  such  afflicted  people  singj  in  convertendo  captivita- 
tera  Sion,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  festival  eucharist, 
among  such  as  keep  holy-day ;  and  when  peace  shall 
become  sweeter,  and  dwell  the  longer.  And  in  the 
mean  time  it  serves  religion,  and  the  affliction  shall  try 
the  children  of  God,  and  God  shall  crown  them,  and 
men  shall  grow  wiser  and  more  holy,  and  leave  their 
petty  interests  and  take  sanctuary  in  holy  living,  and  be 
taught  temperance  by  their  want,  and  patience  by  their 
suffering,  and  charity  by  their  persecution,  and  shall 
better  understand  the  duty  of  their  relations ;  and  at 
last  the  secret  worm  that  lay  at  the  root  of  the  plant 
shall  be  drawn  forth,  and  quite  extinguished.  For  so 
have  I  known  a  luxuriant  vine  swell  into  irregular 
twigs  and  bold  excrescencies,  and  spend  itself  in  leaves 
and  little  rings,  and  afford  but  trifling  clusters  to  the 
winepress,  and  a  faint  return  to  his  heart  which  longed 
to  be  refreshed  with  a  full  vintage:  but  when  the 
Lord  of  the  vine  had  caused  the  dressers  to  cut.  the 
wilder  plant,  and  made  it  bleed,  it  grew  temperate  in 
its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted  into  fair 
and  juicy  bunches,  and  made  accounts  of  that  loss  of 
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blood  by  the  return  of  fruit.  So  is  aa  afflicted  pro- 
vince cured  of  its  surfeits,  and  punished  for  its  sins, 
and  bleeds  for  its  long  riot,  and  is  left  ungoverned  for 
its  disobedience,  and  chastised  for  its  wantonness ;  aad 
when  the  sword  hath  let  forth  the  corrupted  blood,  and 
the  fire  hath  purged  the  rest,  then  it  enters  urto  the 
double  joys  of  restitution,  and  gives  God  thanks  for  his 
rod,  and  confesses  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  int  making 
the  smoke  to  be  changed  into  fire,  and  the  cloud  into  a 
perfume,  the  sword  into  a  staff,  and  his  anger  into 
mercy. 

Had  not  David  suffered  more,  if  he  had  suffered  less ; 
and  had  he  not  been  miserable,  unless  he  had  been 
afflicted  ?  He  understood  it  well*  when  he  said,  "  It 
is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,"  He  that 
was  rival  to  Crassus  when  he  stood  candidate  to  com- 
mand the  legions  in  the  Parthian  war,  was  much 
troubled  that  he  missed  the  dignity ;  but  he  saw  him- 
self  blessed  that  he  escaped  the  death,  and  the  dishonour 
of  the  overthrow,  by  that  time  the  sad  news  arrived  at 
Rome.  The  gentleman  at  Marseilles  cursed  his  stars 
that  he  was  absent  when  the  ship  set  sail  to  sea,  having 
long  waited  for  a  wind  and  missed  it ;  but  he  gave 
thanks  to  the  Providence  that  blessed  him  with  the 
cross,  when  he  knew  that  the  ship  perished  in  the  voy- 
age, and  all  the  men  were  drowned.  And  even  those 
virgins  and  barren  women  in  Jerusalem  that  longed  to 
become  glad  mothers,  and  for  want  of  children  would 
not  be  comforted,  yet,  when  Titus  sacked  the  city, 
found  the  words  of  Jesus  true  :  "  Blessed  is  the  womb 
that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  that  never  gave  suck»" 
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And  the  world  being  governed  with  a  rare  variety 
and  changes  of  accidents  and  providence ;  that  which 
ia  a  misfortune  in  the  particular,  in  the  whole  order  of 
things  becomes  a  blearing  bigger  than  we  hoped  for 
then  when  we  were  angry  with  God  for  hindering  us 
to  perish  in  pleasant  ways,  or  when  he  was  contriving 
to  pour  upon  thy  head  a  mighty  blessing.  Do  not 
think  the  judge  condemns  you  when  he  chides  you,  nor 
think  to  read  thy  own  final  sentence  by  the  first  half 
of  his  words.  Stand  still,  and  see  how  it  will  be  in  the 
whole  event  of  things :  let  God  speak  his  mind  out ; 
for  it  may  be  this  sad  beginning  is  but  an  art  to  bring 
in,  or  to  make  thee  to  esteem,  and  entertain,  and  un- 
derstand the  blessing. 

They  that  love  to  talk  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  recount  his  good  things,  cannot  but  have  ob- 
served that  God  delights  to  be  called  by  such  appella- 
tives which  relate  to  miserable  and  afflicted  persons : 
"  He  is  the  father  of  the  fatherless,"  and  an  "  avenger 
of  the  widow's  cause ; "  he  "  standeth  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  poor,  to  save  his  soul  from  unrighteous  judges ; " 
and  "  he  is  with  us  in  tribulation."  And  upon  this 
ground  let  us  account  whether  mercy  be  not  the  greater 
ingredient  in  that  death  and  deprivation,  when  I  lose 
a  man,  and  get  God  to  be  my  father ;  and  when  my  weak 
arm  of  flesh  is  cut  from  my  shoulder,  and  God  makes 
me  to  lean  upon  him,  and  becomes  my  patron  and  my 
guide,  my  advocate  and  defender.  And  if  in  our 
greatest  misery  God's  mercy  is  so  conspicuous,  what 
can  we  suppose  him  to  be  in  the  endearment  of  his 
loving-kindness  ?  If  his  evil  be  so  transparent,  well  may 
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we  know  that  upon  his  face  dwells  glory,  and  from  his 
eyes  light  and  perpetual  comforts  run  in  channels  larger 
than  the  returns  of  the  sea,  when  it  is  driven  and  forced 
faster  into  its  natural  course  by  the  violence  of  a  tern* 
pest  from  the  north*  The  sum  is  this :  God  intends 
every  accident  should  minister  to  virtue,  and  every 
virtue  is  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  joy,  and  both 
of  them  daughters  of  the  Divine  goodness :  and  there- 
fore, if  our  sorrows  do  not  pass  into  comforts,  it  is 
besides  God's  intention;  it  is  because  we  will  not 
comply  with  the  act.  of  that  mercy  which  would  save 
us  by  all  means  and  all  varieties,  by  health  and  by 
sickness,  by  the  life,  and  by  the  death  of  our  dearest 
friends,  by  what  we  choose  and  by  what  we  fear ;  that 
as  God's  providence  rules  over  all  chances  of  things 
and  all  designs  of  men,  so  his  mercy  may  rule  over  all 
his  providence. 
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Being  past  the  general  survey  of  visible  sacraments, 
it  is  time  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  baptism ; 
which  God  hath  exalted  to  marvellous  virtue  and  con- 
solation, by  his  omnipotent  appointment.  The  Jews, 
that  first  received  it,  will  teach  us,  that  they  expected 
this  new  and  gracious  ceremony  upon  the  coming  of 
Christ.  For  "  the  priests  and  Levites  sent  to  ask 
John,  Why  baptizest  thou,  if  thou  be  not  the  Christ  ?"* 
&c.  It  seems  they  had  a  tradition,  that  baptism  should 
come  into  the  Church  with  the  Messias ;  which  they 
derive,  as  I  take  it,  from  two  of  the  prophets.  Isaiah b 
states  out  a  famous  praise  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  then  it 
brings  in  this:  "  In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of  the 
Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious ;  when  the  Lord  shall 
have  washed  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Sion, 
and  shall  have  purged  the  blood  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
midst  thereof."  The  other  place  is  a  plain  prophecy  of 
Christ's  kingdom0,  and  he  thus  describes  it :  "  Then  will 
I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  cleansed 
from  all  your  filthiness."     John  made  way  unto  this 

*  John,  i.  25.  b  Isa.  iv.  3.  c  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25. 
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sacrament,  and  it  came  from  heaven;  therefore,  the 
"  Pharisees  rejected  the  counsel  of  God,  being  not 
baptized  of  John."  *  But  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel, 
Christ  confirmed  it.  For  he  that  made  the  promise 
was  the  only  able  person  to  <  set-  the  seal  to  ratify  it 
Except  his  admired  doctrine  and  his  miracles,  all  things 
else  about  Christ  did  make  no  show  to  outward  appear- 
ances, so  he  would  go  no  higher  in  the  institution  of  an 
outward  sign  of  cleansing  and  regeneration  than  to 
bring  the  people  to  a  river  to  be  washed,  or  to  a  vessel 
of  water  to  be  sprinkled.  For  faith  is  drawn-  through 
these  narrow  and  abject  means/  that,  Kke  himself^  hate 
no  comeliness  in  specie  ;  and  when:  wej  see  them,  there 
is  no  comeliness  that  we  should  desire  them; b 

Nevertheless,  it  is  fit  we  should  be  well' taught  in:  ihe 
contemplation  of  the  hidden  virtue  enclosed  in  baptism, 
or  else  we  could  never  think  it  worth  our  labour  and 
obedience.  Our  Common  Prayer  Book  (a  storehouse  of 
rare  divinity)  tells  us  what  is  to  be  expected  at  that 
laver  for  them  that  come  to  be  baptized. 

1.  That  God  hath  promised  to  be  the  father  of  the 
faithful  and  of  their  seed,  and  will  most  surely  perform 
and  keep  his  promise  with  them;  and  by  this  intro- 
duction we  are  incorporated  into  the  holy  congregation. 
Behold,  they  whom  we  love  above  all  others  by  nature, 
our  children,  are  naturalized  to  be  the  citizens  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  enter  into  it  through  this  door 
of  grace. 

2.  Secondly ;  as  God  did  save  Noah  and  his  family 

a  Luke,  vii.  30.  b  Isa.  liii.  2. 
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from  perishing  by  water,  and  safely  led  the  children  of 
Israel  through  the  Red  Sea,  while  their  enemies  were 
drowned ;  so  the  millions  of  the  nations  whom  God  hath 
not  given  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance,  are  drowned  in 
their  own  lusts  and  corruptions*  But,  oh  what  a  pri- 
vilege is  it  to  be  among  those  few  that  .are  received  into 
the  ark  of  Christ's  Church,  to  be  exempted  from  the 
common  deluge,  and  to  be  the  faithful  seed  of  Abraham*, 
led  through  the  channel  of  the  sea,  and  baptized  in  the 
cloud,  that  went  along  with  them,  when  the  armies  ^of 
the  mighty  are  mightily  consumed ! 

3.  Thirdly;  we  may  gather  out  of  our  churchy-office 
for  baptism,  that  the  everlasting  benediction  of  heavenly 
washing  affords  two  comforts:  it  signifies  the  blood  of 
Christ  to  cleanse  us  per  modum  pretti,  as  the  price  that 
was  paid  to  ransom  us  from  death ;  and  the  sanctifying 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  cleanse  us  per  modum  habitus,  by 
his  inbeing  and  celestial  infusion:  and  both  are  put 
together  in  one  collect :  "•  that  all  that  are  baptized'  may 
receive  remission  of  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration," 
"  There  is  no  remission  of  sin  without  blood  a,"  says  thfe 
Apostle,  meaning  the  invaluable  blood  of  the  Lamb  of 
God.b  And  the  heavenly  thing  is  represented  by  the 
visible  element  of  water  5  for  there  must  be  some  aptitude 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  else  it  were 
not  a  saerament ;  —  that  as  water  washeth  away  the  filth 
of  the  body*  so  the  blood  of  Christ  delivereth  our  souls 
from  the  guilt  and  damnableness  of  sin.  «  The  blood 
of  Christ,  his  Sony  cleanseth  us  from  aH:  sin.,,c  The 
metaphor  of  cleansing  must  have  respect  to  baptismal 

»  Heb.  ix.  22.  b  Verse  14,  «  1  John,  i.  7. 
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water.  Again,  «  Who  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  blood."*  Where  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
washing  from  sin,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  water  of 
baptism,  figuring  the  virtue  of  Christ's  blood,  that  in 
the  sight  of  his  Father  makes  us  white  as  snow.  The 
Scriptures,  indeed,  strike  most  upon  the  other  string, 
and  more  directly ;  as,  «  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse 
it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word."b  "He 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost c : "  and  in  many  other  places. 
Therefore,  our  liturgy  falls  most  upon  the  purifying 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  shadowed  in  the  outward 
washing  of  water.  As  when  it  prays,  "  Send  thy  Holy 
Spirit  to  these  infants,  and  grant  that  they  may  be 
baptized  with  water  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost : "  and, 
"  grant  that  all  that  are  baptized  may  receive  the  ful- 
ness of  thy  grace."  Spiritual  regeneration  is  that  which 
the  Gospel  hath  set  forth  to  be  the  principal  correlative 
of  baptism.  Oh,  happy  it  is  for  us  to  be  born  again  by 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost !  For  better  it  were  never 
to  be  born  than  not  to  be  born  twice. 

God  put  a  good  mind  into  us,  and  reform  one  great 
fault  in  us,  which  is,  that  our  baptism  being  passed  over 
a  great  while  ago,  we  cast  it  out  of  our  memory,  and 
meditate  but  little  upon  the  benefits  and  comforts  of  it. 
We  are  got  into  the  Church,  and  do  in  a  sort  forget 
how  we  got  in.  Whereas  the  whole  life  of  a  Christian 
man  and  woman  should  be  a  continual  reflection  how  in 
baptism  we  entered  into  covenant  with  Christ ;  "  to 

»  ftev.  i.  5.  b  Ephes.  v.  25.  c  I  Tit.  Ui.  6. 
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believe  in  him,  to  serve  him,  to  forsake  the  devil,  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  all  sinful  desires  of  the  flesh.19 
Water  is  a  pellucid  element  to  look  through  it  to  the 
bottom :  so  often  look  through  the  sanctified  water,  to 
see  what  Christ  hath  done  for  you,  and  what  you  have 
engaged  to  do  for  Christ.  And  there  is  no  heart  so  full 
of  blackness  and  melancholy,  but  will  recover  upon  it, 
and  be  as  fresh  in  sound  health,  as  if  it  were  filled  with 
marrow  and  fatness.  Well  did  St.  Paul  put  baptism 
among  the  principals  and  foundations  of  Christian  doc- 
trine*; for  all  the  weight  of  faith,  sanctification,  and 
mercy  doth  lie  upon  it.     Recount  this  by  particulars. 

1.  The  first  thought  that  my  soul  hath  upon  it  is, 
that  Lam  no  longer  "a  stranger  and  foreigner,  but  a 
fellow-citizen  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God."b  I  am  no  more  "afar  ofi,"  but  "made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,"  partaker  of  the  privileges  of  the  Church, 
and  called  by  "the  new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  shall  namec,"  —  a  Christian. 

2.  Secondly ;  I  find  that  I  have  gained  to  have  the 
highest  point  of  faith  unfolded  to  me,  which  was  but 
darkly  discerned  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  confess  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  which  faith  I  was  baptized.  For 
because  that  mystery  was  revealed  at  Christ's  baptism, 
it  goes  ever  along  with  this  sacrament :  all  nations  being 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  .    ~ 

3.  Thirdly ;  I  observe  that  my  Christian  engagement 
allows  me  not  the  liberty  of  sinning  after  the  custom  of 

*  Heb.  vL  2.  b  Ephes.  ii.  19.  c  Isa.  lxii.  2. 
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the  world ;  but  obligeth  me  to  the  strict  discipline  of 
my  Lord,  to  live  holily,"  justly,  and  soberly,  to  walk  in 
newness  of  life ;  as  planted  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's 
death,  so  to  die  unto  sin :  for  "  he  that  is  dead  is  freed 
from  sin."*  In  every  thing,  and  at  all  times,  I  must 
remember  what  the  sureties  at  the  font,  called  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  did  promise  for  me  in  my  name ; 
which  the  liturgy  of  Geneva  retains  in  these  words:  — 
"  Do  you  promise  to  warn  this  child  to  live  according 
to  God's  word,  and  make  the  law  of  God  the  square  of 
his  life  to  live  by  ?  "  It  is  a  binding  ceremony,  and  we 
are  brought  up  from  our  tender  years  in  the  knowledge 
of  it,  that  we  continually  may  feel  the  work  of  the 
ordinance,  to  have  "  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  clean  water."* 
And  "  as  many  as  are  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on 
Christ." c  To  put  on  Christ  is  to  follow  Christ  in  the 
law  of  a  new  creature,  and  to  perfect  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  God. 

4.  Fourthly  ;  I  have  assurance  that  the  Spirit  is  not 
disjoined  from  the  water ;  for  God's  word  cannot  fail, 
that  we  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  But 
ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
our  God."d  The  power  given  to  keep  the  covenant, 
makes  it  a  covenant  of  grace :  else  we  shall  administer 
but  the  letter,  and  not  the  spirit.  The  outward  act  of 
man,  unless  we  make  ourselves  unworthy,  is  certainly 
assisted  with  the  increase  of  God.     If  the  good  effect 

a  Rom.  vi.  7.  b  Heb.  x.  21,  22. 

c  Gal.  iii.  27.  d  1  Cor.  vL  11. 
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ensue  not,  the  sacrament  doth  not  want  its  virtue,  but 
the  receiver  marred  it.  Very  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  word  preached ;  it  is  a  powerful  means  to  convert 
us,  and  to  save  us.  "  Take  heed  unto  thy  doctrine,  for 
in  doing  this  thou  shalt  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear 
thee."a  And,  "Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which 
liveth  and  abideth  in  you."b  The  word  disposeth  and 
prepares ;  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  our  regeneration. 
Now  this  sacrament,  whether  we  speak  of  infants,  they 
are  to  call  to  mind  how  they  received  the  outward  seal 
of  grace ;  or  whether  we  speak  of  converts  of  ripe  years, 
who,  at  tfce  same  time,  were  taught  the  virtue  of  it,  it 
hath  reason  to  work  more  powerfully  and  effectually 
upon  their  knowledge  and  affections,  than  doctrine 
alone :  because  Christ  and  his  benefits  are  manifested  in 
a  sensible  operation,  which  himself  did  dignify  in  his 
own  person,  at  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  afterward 
institute  it  to  be  used  by  his  disciples. 

5.  The  fifth  thing  that  I  draw  from  hence  gives  me 
exceeding  consolation  in  Christ,  that  no  man  who  is 
made  the  child  of  God  is  in  the  damnable  state  of  sin ; 
therefore,  in  baptism,  being  made  the  adopted  child  of 
God,  I  have  obtained  the  pardon  of  all  sins,  original 
and  actual;  as  Naaman  was  cured  of  all  his  leprosy. 
"  Who  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration. "c  "Be 
baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  for  the  remission  of  sins."d     So  An^ni^  said  to 

X 

•  1  Tim.  iv.  15.  b  1  Pet  i.  23. 

c  Tit.  iii.  6.  *  Acts,  ii.  38. 
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Paul,  "  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy 
sins."*  Yea,  but  some  will  cavil,  "  Infants  have  not 
faith;  and  God  hath  set  forth  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood:  and  he  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized,  shall  be  saved." b  I  will  not  contend  about  it, 
whether  baptized  infants  have  a  secret  imperceptible 
habit  of  faith :  I  am  sure  there  is  innocency  of  life  in 
them  instead  of  faith.  They  that  are  of  age  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  faith,  must  bring  their  own  faith  with 
them  to  the  font :  but  for  infants,  they  have  privilege 
to  be  in  church  communion,  by  the  faith  of  the  Church 
wherein  they  were  born.  There  is  another  contest 
made  by  some,  that,  "  Notwithstanding  baptism,  original 
sin  remains  in  us  all  the  days  of  our  life."  True :  the 
sin  is  not  blotted  out  in  the  infant,  but  it  is  blotted  out 
of  the  book  of  God.  And  as  actual  sins  are  pardoned 
for  Christ's  sake,  yet  it  cannot  be  brought  about  that 
they  should  never  be  done  which  are  done  and  past,  but 
it  is  enough  that  they  shall  not  be  imputed :  so  original 
sin  cleaves  unto  us ;  it  is  not  cast  out,  for  I  feel  it  in 
me ;  but  it  is  remitted. 

6.  For  the  complement  of  this  subject,  the  largest 
and  the  longest  comfort  flowing  from  the  grace  of 
baptism  is,  that  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  covenant  made 
between  God  and  us  therein,  for  the  remission  of  all 
our  sins  which  we  commit  after  baptism  to  the  end  of 
our  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  that  it  sufficeth  us 
to  cast  our  eyes  back  to  the  covenant  then  made,  as  if 
the  bare  and  historical  memory  of  it  did  suffice  to  blot 

a  Acts,  xxii.  16.  b  Mark,  xvi.  16. 
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out  sins ;  that  is  but  an  empty  flash  and  a  vapour  of 
presumption.  But  this  I  say :  build  upon  the  eternity 
and  infallibility  of  God's  truth ;  and  then,  by  a  true  and 
sure  grasping  faith,  joined  with  repentance,  renew  your- 
self in  God's  mercies  by  the  promise  of  the  old  baptismal 
covenant.  Repentance  is  a  condition  never  to  be  omitted 
to  lift  us  up  again,  when  we  have  been  overtaken  with 
sins.  But  faith  doth  not  comfort  itself  in  the  sincerity 
of  repentance,  which  in  us  is  ever  imperfect,  but  in 
Christ's  merits  once  for  all  consigned  to  us  in  baptism. 
For  the  Scriptures  speak  indefinitely,  that  the  laver  of 
regeneration  purgeth  away  all  our  sins;  it  doth  not 
speak  restrictively  of  sins  past,  as  if  it  did  operate  no 
longer  than  in  that  moment  when  the  water  is  sprinkled ; 
for  "baptism  doth  now,"  at  the  very  present  time,  "  save 
us."a  And  some  collect  it  out  of  that  figurative  place b, 
"Every  thing  where  the  waters  do  come  shall  live." 
After  a  shower  of  rain  hath  fallen,  and  ceaseth,  the 
grass  continues  to  grow.  By  grievous  and  presump- 
tuous sins  we  debar  ourselves  from  the  sense  and  com- 
fort of  the  covenant  for  the  present;  yet  when  we 
orepent,  we  come  not  to  make  a  new  covenant  with  God, 
but  to  beseech  him  to  be  gracious  to  us  for  the  old 
covenant's  sake ;  as  an  adulteress,  if  she  be  received 
again,  and  pardoned  by  her  husband,  is  not  new  mar- 
ried, but  accepted  for  a  wife  upon  the  first  contract  of 
marriage. 

Take  some  examples  of  those  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  sinned  against  God,  and  in  their  return  again  did 

•  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  b  Ezek.  xlvii.  9. 
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